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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, 



I WAS left a widow with seven daughters.. I have 
married them all, or rather, I have let them marry them- 
selves; for I never took any active measures towai<(Is 
bringing about a result which I own to be a desirable 
one in a family consisting of seven daughters and one son* 

I have seen manoeuvring mothers succeed; but I have 
as often seen them fail in their matrimQnial speculations. 
I have seen dignified mothers with modest daughters pass 
year after year unnoticed and unsought ; but I have also 
seen the unobtrusive daughters of retiring mothers form 
splendid alliances ; and at the very beginning of my ca- 
reer as a chaperon, I came to the conclusion that, as 
there was no rule which could ensure success, it was 
safer and more respectable to do too little than to do tpo 
much ; better simply to fail, than to fail and to be ridicu- 
lous at the same time. 

Accordingly, when I had mounted my feathered bat 
and black velvet gown, or my whit? satin gown and 
flowered cap, as the occasion might require, and patiently 
taken my station upon the chair, seat, or bench which I 
could most conveniently appropriate to myself, I beguiled 
the weary hours by studying those around me, trusting 
for the rest to chance, and to the principles which I had 
endeavoured to impress upon the minds of my girls ; 
viz. not to flirt so as to attract attention, — not to think too 
highly of their own pretensions, — and above all, not to be 
betrayed into laughing at any man before they knew him, 
by which means more than one girl of my acquaintance 
has been obliged, for consistency's sake, to repulse a 
person whom, upon further acquaintance, she might have 
sincerely preferred. 

AS 
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My daughters were not beautiful enough, nor did they 
marry brilBantly enough, to excite the jealousy of other 
mothers. I had brou^t them up to avoid a fault odious 
in all, but especially so in the young, that of being more 
ready to perceive the failings than the merits of their 
companions: we were, therefore, a popular family. I 
had myself the happy knack of being interested in the 
concerns and distresses of others, and I listened with 
pleasure to details however trifling : I had consequently 
many intimate friends. 

As people never were afraid of me, transient emotions, 
and harmless weaknesses, which would have been con- 
cealed from a sterner, cleverer, or more important per- 
sonage, were confessed, or, at all events, permitted to 
escape in a tHe-d-tHe with the good-natured, quiet, inof- 
fensive Mrs. . But what am I doing ? I wish to 

E reserve my incog., and only hope I have not already 
etrayed myself by the mention of my white satin, and 
my black velvet gowns. 

I will write no more, lest some unguarded expression 
should give a clew to my name : I will simply add, that 
-my last daughter having been comfortably established a 
year ago, " Othello's occupation is gone ;" and my purse 
being somewhM drained by the purchase of so many 
trousseaux, I have occupied my leisure, and, I trust, shall 
recruit my finances, by portraying characters and feel- 
ings which I believe are true to nature, although under 
circumstances and in situations not founded on fact. 



ELLEN WAREHAM. 



Calantha, — Away, away, call not such passion love ! 
A man go loves his horse, his hound, his hawk. 
For that these things to's pleasure minister ; 
He's proud to boast such peerless beauty his — 
Does gloat upon it — ^wouid have others g£ze, 
And pine with envy. What's this but self-love? 
Now mark, Antenor ! he who loves indeed. 
With his whole soul ! His study but to honour 
His lady's name an hundred thousand ways ! 
His sole joy, her contentment ; and sole sorrow, 
Her disquiet. He with true devotion 
Approaches her, as something pure and holy. 
His bright incentive to high deeds. The beacon 
To light his path to virtue and to fame. 

Old, Manuscript Play. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ten amor el arco quedo '' 
Que soy nina y tengo miedo. 

Spanish RorM/nce, 

In a small but neat drawing-room, in the principal town of 
-shire, Captain Wareham and his family were assembled 



at breakfast. Captain Wareham himself was sitting with the 
newspaper in his hand, his back half-turned to the breakfast- 
table, and liis feet resting on the fender ; Caroline, his eldest 
daughter, was presiding over the teapot, Ellen, the second, 
was patiently waiting till the tea had brewed ; iht two elder 
boys were kicking at each other's legs under the table ; the 
youngest daughter was strummifig away at a most unmusical 
piano-forte ; and the youngest boy was amusing himself by 
adorning his slate, on which he was supposed to be doing a 
sum, with specimens of the graphic art, in the shape of helmeted 
knights and galloping war-horses. 

" Caroline," said Captain Wareham, " do not give me water 
bewitched, by way of tea, this morning, I entreat !" 

" I hope it will be good, papa : the water does boil to-day.*' 

Captain Wareham took his tea, and having added the cream 
.and sugar, tasted it. 

'^ Caroline, you have let the tea stand too long ! You know 
I hate it when it gets that rough disagreeable taste." 

^* Shall I put in a little water, papa ? It is very easy to 
make it weaker." 

'< No ! there is no use in doing that. If the tea is once too 
strong, you cannot make it right by adding water.— -Give me 
the toast." 

Ellen handed him the toast. 

" It is all cold and tough. I cannot eat it !" 
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** It has been here so long, dear papa ; but you were so busy 
'With the newspaper, I did not like to interrupt you." 

" You know I hate cold toast !" 

** Shall I ring, and ask for sdme more ?" 

" Ask for more ! I never can teach any of my children, 
that people who are poor must conform to their means. One 
would think I was made of gold, to hear the wasteful manner 
in which you talk !" 

" Shall I toast it afresh, papa ?" interrupted Ellen ; " that 
will make it almost as good as ever again." 

" No, no ! be quiet, child. How you pester me ! Do you 
not see I am reading the newspaper ? There is no possibility 
of understanding a word one reads, you all keep up such a 
clatter !" 

George, who all this time had continued his attempts to 
reach Henry's feet^ as they sat at opposite ends of the table, 
at length gave it a tremendous shake. 

" Ik> be quiet, boys !" exclaimed Captain Wareham, in a 
T(UCQ of thimder ; ** and do stop that eternal strumming at the 
piano-forte — ^give one some peace, Matilda !" 

Matilda, delighted to be released, jumped up from her half' 
finished tune, and ran to assist James in his labours at the 
tlate. 

^ Caroline, why do you set Matilda to practise just at break*^ 
Cut-time T 

" Why, papa, you said Miss Patterson was to come at ten 
o^clock for the future ; and you said Matilda should practise 
an hour before she came ; so I did not very well know how 
to help it." 

" Nonsense ! You always contrive to do the disagreeable 
thing." 

He turned round, and was again absorbed in the important 
intelligence contained in the newspaper ; for at that time 
Bonaparte had just returned from Egypt, and the proceedings in 
France were watched by all Europe with intense anxiety and 
interest. The second dish of tea remained by his side untasted. 

After about a quarter of an hour, he turned angrily to Caro- 
Une, saying, 

"Why on earth do you not send away the breakfast things? 
Nothing shortens the day so much as letting the breakfast 
remain late upon the table — this is another thing I can never 
teach you !" 

"I thought you might wish to drink your tea, papa," 
answered Caroline, timidly. 
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" I do not want any more ; it is so horribly bad !•• he replied* 
" And now, I suppose, we must have the weekly bills, and I 
must give you some money !" 

Caroline's spirit sank within her. The first Monday in 
every month was to her a weary day, and she anticipated that 
this would^ indeed be Black Monday, as papa did not seem to 
be quite well. 

The apparatus for the morning repast was removed. Caro- 
line brought the household book, and the bills, and presented 
them, one by one to her father, who was horrified at the 
amount of each. 

" Why, here is beef again ! — ^there is no occasion to feed 
the whole family on beef ! If the servants have their beef on 
Sunday, surely that is enough. You know, Caroline, I can 
scarcely afford to live as I do, and yet it seems you becomt 
every day more expensive in your housekeeping." 

" I am very sorry, papa, but you told me to have some lun- 
cheon in case the Jenkinsons called last Wednesday; and 
you have often said you hated, cold mutton, and that it was 
painful to you that any one should imagine you were inhos- 
pitable ; and I thought it did not make much difiference, and 
there would be the cold beef, which always looks handsome.^ 

•* So, I suppose you mean to imply it is my fault that the 
bills are high. I am sure no man can spend less upon him- 
self than I do ! I wish you would tell me where to get the 
money, that is all !" 

The entrance of Miss Patterson, a prim, middle-aged lady, 
who c^tme a few hours every day to superintend Matilda's 
education,. put an end to the discussion. Captain Wareham 
paid 'the money without another word, took his hat and stick* 
and sallied forth to avoid the infliction of Miss Pattarson, the 
music, &c. 

Captain Wareham was a half-pay officer, with a broken 
constitution, and a very limited income. He had taken up his 
abode in the county-town, that his eldest daughter might have 
the advantage of going to the winter balls ; his second, that 
of receiving some finishing lessons in singing from the organist 
of the cathedral ; his third, that of having a day-governess ; 
and his youngest boy that of attending an excellent school as 
a day-scholar. ' ' 

He was a dignified-looking man, very tall and thin, with a 
high pale forehead, light eyes and hair, and there was alto- 
gether something melancholy and gentlemanly in his appear- 
«iiee% His connexions were good, Ms conduct irreproacfiablei 
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deprecating tone, " and you know you are always annoyed if 
I do not look as nice as other girls, and so I thought you would 
wish Ellen to make a favourable impression at first. I have 
the beautiful gauze my aunt gave me, and I felt sure you would 
not like to see Ellen less well-dressed than me." 

"Ah, well ! I suppose it cannot be helped. I do not wish 
people to pity you for being shabbily dressed. I hate to be 
pitied." 

At this moment a carriage-and-four drove up to the door. 
Ellen raa to the window. 

" Oh, Caroline ! it is Lady Besville and her daughters : run 
and take off that black apron. Dear me ! the room is all in 
confusion with Matilda's lesson-books. There, put away the 
slate, and the back-board." 

Ellen inherited something of her father's sensitiveness to the 
qu^en dira't-on of the world. 

" I wish it was summer," whispered Caroline, " or that papa 
could afford us two fires." 

The room was rendered tolerably tidy for the reception of 
Lady Besville," who always paid an annual visit to the Ware- 
ham family, although she was not in the habit of visiting the 
other country town gentry. It was a sort of tribute to the 
respectability of their conduct, and of their connexions. 

Lady Besville was duly astonished at Matilda's ^owth, she 
admired the stoutness of James, asked Ellen if she enjoyed the 
thoughts of her first ball, and said all the sweet little nothings 
which are civilities and attentions from the great to the little. 

Captain Wareham pressed some luncheon upon her lady- 
ship ; — she owned she was very hungry, having had a long 
drive. Captain Wareham rang the bell with a vigorous pull, 
as if he felt a sumptuous repaet only waited to be sent for, and, 
in an easy and confident tone, desired the one footman (who, 
if it had not been for his plush breeches and white stockings, 
would have been a footboy), to bring the luncheon. 

Caroline knew the servants had just devoured the last mor- 
sel of cold meat : she saw the loo]r*of blank dismay with which 
her father's order was received by John, and she sat uneasily 
in her chair, wondering what would happen. She could not 
leave the room, — it would look so odd ; and she scarcely knew 
whether to rejoice or to grieve, when she saw her father depart, 
ostensibly in search of a pamphlet on the times, which he par- 
ticularly recommended to Lord Besville's perusal, but in fact, 
as Caroline believed, to take some energetic measures • upon 
the subject of luncheon. She dreaded his coming to the know- 
t Vol. I.— B 
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UAge of the unprovided state of the larder, and, on the other 
hand, she equally dreaded having her housekeeping brought to 
utter shame before strangers. Poor Caroline ! she was not by 
nature a manager. She was meek and gentle, and, perhapr, 
if she had not been frightened, might have succeeded as well 
as her neighbours, but she always felt she should do wrong, 
and never ventured to do right. There is a certain portion of 
decision necessary even in the ordering of dinner, and choosing 
between a leg of mutton and a shoulder. 

Captain Wareham, after a small delay, returned with the 
pamphlet, and he conversed with fluency and eagerness upon 
its contends. Ellen, meanwhile, had become tolerably intimate 
with Lady Harriet, who was also to make her first appearance 
at the approaching ball ; and Caroline listened with a face ex- 
pressive of much interest to the discussion upon the fates of 
nations, while she secretly revolved in her mind what would be 
the cook's resource in this unforeseen exigency. The half-hour 
which thus elapsed seemed to her interminable : she thought 
Lady Besville would be quite tired of waiting, and she saw her 
begin to fidget on her chair, and to look towards the window. 
At this critical juncture Caroline heard the jingle of one glass 
against another, as John mounted the stairs. This delightful 
promise of a forthcoming repast of some sort or an other was to 
her ears as the horn of a German post-boy when he approaches 
the town to the benighted traveller, or as the tinkling of the 
camel-bells of a caravan to a solitary pilgrim in the desert. 

The door opened — the tray entered — Caroline cast a trem- 
bling furtive glance : to her delight and astonishment, she be- 
held a tongue, a fowl, a dish of pufTs, some cakes, some fruit, 
and wine. She breathed more freely, and performed her part 
of hostess with ease and quietness. The Besvilles did ample 
justice to the meal, and departed impressed with the comfortable 
and respectable manner in which Captain Wareham lived, the 
good breeding of Caroline, and the good-humour and liveliness 
of her father. 

But Caroline's troubles W»re to come. Captain "Wareham 
reproached her for having no cold meat, and told her how he 
had been obliged to send, in one direction, to the eating-house 
to buy a cold fowl at twice its value — to the pastry-cook for 
some puffs — ^to the fruiterer's for some fruit, to conceal her bad 
housekeeping. " You would not have people go away from 
one's house hungry, would you ] TJ^ough I am poor, I cannot 
■ubmit to that." 
Caroline knew that to remind him of what he had said tht 
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day before, would only increase his wrath, and she bore it in 
unreplying meekness, while she secretly wondered whether Mr. 
Weston was likely to be more serious in his attentions than 
Major Barton had proved. 

The Qiomentous evening arrived : Captain Wareham looked 
with paternal pride at his two daughters as he led them into the 
baU-room — the fair and delicate Caroline, with her small but 
beautifully rounded form, her regular features, and her alabas- 
ter skin, — and the tall and sylph-like Ellen, whose beauty was 
of a loftier character. Her straight and clearly-defined eyebrows, 
her broad white forehead, and her noble cast of countenance, 
were softened and subdued by a pensive grace, which rendered 
her appearance as interesting as it was striking. The full 
white eyelids were fringed with long and black eyelashes 
which almost swept her cheeks ; and when she raised those 
eyes, there was a liquid lustre in the depth of their dark blue 
which might have found its way to the coldest heart. 

Mr. Cresford, a young and wealthy London merchant, was 
not one whose coldness rendered him proof againstthese same 
eyes. On the contrary, he was an impassioned and impetuous 
youth, who fell in love with Ellen at first sight, danced with 
her all night, sat by her at supper, and never left her side till 
he had handed her to her carriage. ^ 

The next morning the sisters were preparing to take their 
accustomed exercise, and Ellen had put on her common straw 
bonnet, when Caroline remonstrated. 

" It is quite fine — you may just as well wear your Sunday 
bonnet to-day." 

" This will do very well for the garden. I promised Will 
Pollard to help him to pot the geraniums for the winter." 

" Surely, Ellen, you are not going to poke about in our little 
confined garden. Do let us walk into the town. There Wte all 
the people we met at the baB last night ; we shall be sure to 
see some of them." 

**' But I promised the gardener to heljjBim. You know papa 
cannot afibrd to have him more than three days in the week, 
and if we do not assist him a little, the garden can never look 
nice." 

" Any other day will do just as well for your gardening. 
Now do, dear Ellen, let us take a good long walk, it will refresh 
us after the ball. I never knew you unwiUing to oblige any- 
body before. Besides I must go to the shop to buy some things 
for George, before he returns to school ; and I want you to help 
me. It is so difficult to give poor papa satisfaction. I ani 
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sure I do my veiy best, but I do get so wearied, and so worried 
at borne, what ^with the housekeeping, and the lessons, and 
haying to keep the boys' tilings in order, and never being able 
to do any thipg right, that I want a little relaxation.'' 

EUenJyield^, for she often pitied Caroline, who was de- 
cidedly not made for the lot which had befallen her. She put on 
har b^ bonnet, and the three sisters sallied forth. From the 
ahop they walked along the river-side, under the shade of 
aoma spreading elms, which made this terrace the favourite 

resort of the mhabitants of . They had not long been 

thare before Mr. Cresford joined them. 

He walked by Ellen's side, and any acute observer might 
have perceived, by the obsequious air, the flushed cheek, and 
the agitation of liis whole demeanour, that liis was not a com- 
nKm-place flirtation to kill an idle morning, but that his feel- 
ings were deeply interested. Ellen was shy and reserved, but 
her reserve only increased the ardour of the passion which 
had so suddenly been awakennd in his breast. 

The next day Ellen could not be persuaded to extend their 
walk beyond their own garden. 

•* When Mr. Cresford is gone away, Caroline, we will \^alk 
wherever you please, but I do not like appearing to seek him." 

" Why do you dislike him ? He is evidently smitten with 
you." 

" I do not dislike him particularly, but I think I am more 
comfortable and happy gardening with Will Pollard ; and if I 
liked to meet him ever so much, I had rather die than appear 
to seek him or anybody else." 

"Sowoidd I, Ellen !" cried little Matilda, "when I grow 
up, I will be so proud ! it shall never be said that I care for 
anybody," 

•^ am sure I should be sorry to do any thing forward," an- 
awered Caroline, " only one must take the air sometimes. Per- 
haps, however, you ^ both right, and I am sure I would not 
have any gurl care fcftny man, till she is quite sure of him, 
and it is very difficult to know when they are in earnest." 
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CHAPTER II. 

CUantfies — She'll be a castaway — my life aponH. 

Hermione — Man argues from his fiercer will, nor knoWt 
True virtue's quality in woman's breast. 
My daughter, sir, is virtuous, and virtue 
Will to herself subdue e'en rebel Nature. 
Had she been linked in love with one her choice. 
She had been all soul, following her wedded lord 
Through life's worst perils, frankly, fearlessly ; 
But matched, ere yet her young heart spoke, with on% 
She cannot love, she'll give hbr love to duty. 
And cheerful, although passionless, perform it 
Calmly, contentedly, nor ever dream 
Of joys she must not know, and so pass on 
Into the quiet grave. Old Manuscript Play, 

Mil Cresford soon found some excuse for calling upon 
Captain Wareham, and in the course of his visit contrived to 
give himself a commission to execute, which justified another 
visit, another, and another. 

Captain Wareham thought the symptoms were auspicious, 
«nd entertained some hope of honourably disposing of one 
daughter in marriage, but Caroline, profiting by her own expe- 
rience, warned Ellen not to place any reliance on these signs 
of preference. 

" You do not know the world yet, Ellen," said she ; " you 
do not know how often the same sort of thing has happened 
to me. Remember Major Barton last wmter, and poor Mix* 
Astell (however, I do think he would have proposed if li4k|^ 
lived). Taljk to Mr. Cresford as much as you pleas^^ * ''' 
my aunt says, ' nothing can come of nothing,' but do 
yourself like him, till he has actually proposed. RememlMBf 
what I have already told you, a woman cannot guess whether 
a man is in earnest or not, till he does propose." 

Ellen thought her sister was very prudent and sensible, and 
she resolved to follow her advice. Nor did she find the task 
a difiicult one. 

Mr. Cresford, although handsome, was not pleasing, and 
the very vehemence of his love rather alarmed and confused 

the young Ellen. This was the season of gayety at , and 

there were frequent dinners and parties among the canons 

B2 
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and prebends. Caroline regularly asked Ellen eveiy night, 
whether Mr. Crcsford had proposed, and for ten days Ellen 
answered, " no, not quite." Caroline continued her warnings, 
and Ellen her watch over her heart. 

At length Mr. Cresford waited one morning upon Captain 
Wareham, and in good set terms asked him for his daughter's 
hand. Captain Wareham accepted his proposal, and informed 
Ellen of the event. 

There did not seem to exist a doubt in any of their minds 
as to what her answer would be. The whole question had 
been from the beginning whether or not he would come to the 
point, and the lady's privilege of saying no seemed in that 
family to be utterly forgotten. Ellen was too young and too 
timid to discover it for herself, and she found herself the affi- 
anced wife of a man whom a fortnight before she had never 
seen, and whom, during that fortnight, she had been taking 
care not to prefer. 

The affair was decided. The lover was all rapture — Cap- 
tain Wareham all satisfaction — Caroline all surprise that Mr. 
Cresford should have behaved in so gentlemanlike a manner, 
not keeping her sister in any uncertainty, but setting her mind 
at ease at once. She was too good-natured and too affection- 
ate to feel any thing like envy, but she wished Captain Barton 
had behaved in the same noble manner to her. 

Ellen was surprised not to find herself happier on so quickly 
arriving at that result, which had been the object of her sister's 
wishes for six years and a half. But she Avas afraid of Mr. 
Cresford. He was easily hurt, easily offended, he was ex- 
pecting, and jealous ; he would not allow her to go to any 
more of the balls ; he scarcely liked to see her acknowledge, 
much less shake hands with, any of her former acquaintance. 
JS$Len was subdued, rather than elated, by her approaching 
|ltqptials. Caroline one day remarked upon her. unusual seri- 
^lotoiess, and asked her if she and Mr. Cresford had not a 
iover*s quarrel. 

«' Oh, no," replied Ellen, " but it is difficult you know, sister, 
to love a person all at once, particularly when one has been 
trying not to like him at all. However, I dare say I shall soon, 
when I am more accustomed to him. It is not easy to do 
just right, for a girl is not to like a man till he proposes, and 
then she ought to love him very much as soon as ever she is 
going to be married to him." 

Mr, Cresford was the only son of wealthy parents, and was 
^Cpystomed to find bis wishes laws to those around him? Ul^ 
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father had dieJwhen he was barely twenty-one, and had left 
him at the head of a thriving mercantile house. 

He fell in love with Ellen at first sight, — he proposed 
at once, had been accepted, and, following the course of his 
own impetuous passions, was now eager that the wedding-day 
should be fixed. Captain Wareham had no wish to postpone 
it, and in three weeks more Ellen left the paternal roof as the 
wife of Mr. Cresford. 

She was astounded and confused at the whole thing ; she 
had not been allowed time to become attached to him, even if 
he had been all a maiden's imagination could picture in its 
happiest day-dream. But there was a want of refinement in 
the headlong course of his love, a want of consideration ; in 
fact, there was a selfishness, which did not win its way to the 
heart of a very modest, very young, and very sensitive girl. 

In London she found herself surrounded by all the luxuries 

^f life. She. had an excellent house, a handsome equipage. 

He showered presents upon her — jewels and trinkets without 

number, — each new ornament daily invented to satisfy the ca- 

{mce of the idle and the wealthy. His delight was to see his 
ovely bride's beauty set off to the utmost advantage. But 
she must be decked out for him alone ; he was annoyed if any , 
other eyes seemed to dwell with gratification upon the loveli- 
ness which he had taken such pleasure in adorning. 

Cresford had. a large circle of acquaintance, not, perhaps, 
in the first style of fashion, but among gentlemanlike and 
agreeable people. Persons with intellects as well cultivated, 
minds as refined, manners as essentially well-bred, as can be 
found in the 'highest c6teries, though perhaps one of the ini- 
tiated mTght perceive the want of that nameless grace which 
more than compensates for a certain coldness frequently per- 
Tading the most select reunions. The very fasliionable are 
exceedingly afraid of each other. They may sometimes have 
been accused of insolence towards those whom they consider 
in a grade below themselves, but their worst enemies cannot 
say they do not stand in awe of each other. There was in 
Ellen a gentle dignity which, combined with her extraordmary 
beauty, would have caused her to be distinguished in any so- 
riety : of course, therefore, in this she could not but excite notice 
and admiration. Yet proud as Cresford was of her, anxious as 
he was to show to the world how lovely was the bride he had 
chosen for himself, he never returned from a party or an as- 
aen^bW without a cloud on his brow, and something restless 
{^)d wsplciov? in his ipann^jr, 
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She began to fear he was constitutionally jealous. Othen 
came to the same conclusion. Young men in all ranks of life 
find peculiar pleasure in tormenting a jealous 'husband ; and 
not all the shrinking modesty of Ellen^s manners could prevent 
their openly showing the admiration they felt. She hoped, by 
the extreme quietness of her behaviour, to give him no cause 
for disquiet ; but though she might avoid affording him . any 
opportunity of* blaming her, she could not prevent his being 
irritable and violent whenever they ^ad mixed in any society. 

She would gladly have led a very retired life, she would (ain 
have dressed herself in a homely and unpretending style, — ^htr 
whole object was to escape notice : but such was the nature 
of his love for her, that he was not satisfied unless her charms 
were set oft by every ornament, and his fear of being laughed 
at was such, that he would not give occasion for saying he 
shut up his beautiful wife. Ellen was consequently obhg^ to 
mix in the world, and she learned to set a strict watch over 
her very looks, and to be tremblingly alive to the on dits of 
society. She, as well as her sister Caroline, was timid in her 
nature ; she was, moreover, shy and reserved upon all subjects 
connected with the feelings, and she dreaded lest his jealous 
fancies should ever openly burst forth, and bring blame or ridi- 
cule on either of them. She had at times stood in awe of her 
father, but the fear she felt of her husband was more constant 
and unceasing. 

Still she had been accustomed to humour and to yield to a 
captious temper, and she considered that it was the lot of wo- 
men to bear with the caprices of men. She frequently reminded 
herself of the gratitude she was bound to feel towards him 
for having taken her portionless from her father, and for the 
unbounded command of money which he allowed her. She ex- 
cused his jealousy on account of the passionate love he evinced 
for her, and she concluded the two feelings were necessarily 
inseparable. 

His generosity on the subject of money afforded her one 
great pleasure, that of making various presents to her sisters, 
and of assisting her family in divers manners. He took her 
eldest brother into his mercantile establishment, and she rejoiced 
in having thus been the means of relieving her father from 
one care which pressed most heavily upon his mind. 

They had been married about four years, and Ellen was the 
mother of two lovely children, when the peace concluded be- 
tween France and England, at the period when Bonaparte 
was First Consul, enabled the English to flock abroad. T< 
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Mr. Cresford it was a matter of great importance to conclude 
some arrangement with foreign merchants. For this purpose 
he made up his mind to leave his wife for a month or two. 

It was, however, most.unwillingly that he tore himself away : 
it seemed as if some presentiment warned him not to depart. 
He postponed his journey from day to day, from week to week. 
At length his correspondents became impatient, and the da/ 
was fixed. He took Ellen and his children to reside with*' 
Captain Wareham during his absence, and she willingly pro- 
mised to live in the strictest seclusion till his return ; but it was 
with a melancholy foreboding that he bade her adieu, and hq 
returned again and again to take one more last lingering look 
at her beautiful face, as though he felt he might never again 
thus gaze on it. 



CHAPTER III. 

L ove 's sooner felt tjian seen : 
Oil in a voice he creeps down through the ear; 
Oflt from a blushing cheek he lights his iire ; 
Ofl shrouds his golden flame in likest hair ; 

Ofl in a soil, smooth cheek doth close retire ; 
Oft in a smile, ofl in a. silent tear ; 
And if aU fail, yet virtue's self will lure ! 

Phineas Fletcher. 

Caroline was now seven-and-twenty, and she had many 
histories to pour into Ellen's ear of the deceitful conduct of 
sundry naval or military heroes, and briefless barristers. One 
old nabob had laid his fortune at her feet, but he was too dis- 
agreeable, and she preferred even the eternal household bills, 
and the last finish of Matilda's education, and the increased 
peevishness of her father'^ temper, to being the wife of Mr. 
Fierson. 

But there was a person — a most amiable man — a clergy- 
man — ^who had long appeared to prefer her — who did not pay 
her comphments, but who often visited them in their quiet 
home, and who admired her for qualities which had never at- 
tracted the notice of the captains nor the majors — her patience, 
her sweet temper, and her absence of selfishness. She owned 
to Ellen that, if circumstances ever enabled him to come for- 
ward, she should rejoice in the chances which had prevented 
her marrying earlier. 
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In the eourse of a short time Ellen had an opportunity of 
becoming personally acquainted with Mr. Allenhamv and the 
thought her sister would indeed be a fortunate woman if she' 
should ever become his wife. 

To Ellen his intentions seemed manifest ; but Caroline, who 
had so often been deceived, scarcely ventured to believe what 
\he so much wished : all pleasure in the society of others was, 
however, completely gone, and she sighed to &k the affectioBi 
which had so long been without a resting-place upon a person ftr 
whom she could feel entire respect, and in whom she cofdl 
4>lace complete reliance. Caroline was now as little inclintd 
to mix in the world as Ellen, and Mr. Cresford would havt 
been satisfied if he could have witnessed the retirement it 
which they lived. 

. He had not been gone more than a month, when the sudden 
renewal of hostilities gave rise to the greatest alarm among 
those who had friends upon the continent. Still, no one was 
prepared for that gross violation of all the usual courtesies 
between civilized nations, of all the charities of human life, 
which astounded the European world, when Bonaparte de- 
tained the harmless traveller, the peaceful merchant, and 
doomed them to drag out the best years of their lives in weary, 
unprofitable imprisonment at Verdun, or in the fortress of La 
Bitche. 

At first, no one could j^believe that this would last ; they all 
looked to a speedy termination of their captivity. Ellen 
received letters from her husband, who was among the detenus 
at Verdun, which filled her with pity and alarm. His jealousy, 
which could not be completely lulled when his virtuous and 
modest wife was constantly under his own eye, now raged 
like a devouring flame. He threatened to commit, some crime 
which could only be atoned by his life rather than endure the 
living death wliich consumed him. He braved the author- 
ities — he would not accept his parole — he would not preclude 
himself from attempting every means in his power to again 
see the wife whom he adored. His letters were written in a 
state of mind bordering on distraction. In vain Ellen described 

him her quiet mode of existence, entreated him to wait with 
patience till he could return in health and safety to his family, 
had ^'^^"^^^f^ faithfully to continue in the seclusion which he 
j^. P^^s^'ribed. She communicated to him her intention of 
miirhf jf ^°^^^o® "®^^ ^®^ ^^^her and sisters, where the children 
in som ^^^ ^^® benefit of country air, and where she might be 
ioinin^^- '^f ^sure under the protection of her father, without 
joining la the society of the town. 
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'' The other . partners in Mr, Cresford's house were now 
obliged to transact the business. All that could be done was 
to await the events which time oiight bring forth, and mean- 
while take every opportunity of transmitting to him funds 
which might enable him to exist in such comfort as might be 
found within the walls of a prison. 

Ellen never deviated from the line of conduct which she 
had marked out for herself. She felt perfectly confident that 
her husband would soon return, and she so dreaded what 
might be his anger if he heard of her having joined in any 
the moat innocent amusement, that she never led her home 
except to visit her father, and she never received any one 
except her own immediate relations. She shrank from the 
appearance or the suspicion of the slightest impropriety with 
as much sensitive horror as many would from any actual 
breach of decorum. 

The even tenor of Ellen's monotonous life was one day 
most agreeably broken in upon by the entrance of Caroline, 
who, with a face of joyous mystery, made her appearance at 
her sister's cottage immediately after breakfast. 

** I have such news for you, Ellen. You have been right 
all along, and Mr. AUenham has proposed. He came to din- 
ner yesterday, and told papa that his uncle's friend. Lord Gov- 
erdale, had presented him to the living of Longbury, and that 
he might now look forward to possessing a competency, and 
Uiat he had long been attached to me ; and then he says that 
the house is a very nice one, and that he is to remove to it 
from his curacy in about six months. 

** But you do not tell me what answer you have given him," 
replied Ellen, smiling. 

** Oh, Ellen, do not laugh at me ; it would be aiSectation in 
me to pretend I am not very, very happy at the prospect before 
me* You know well enough that I have long preferred him 
to any one, 'but you cannot guess how ardently I wish I had 
never before fancied myself in love. All that has gone before 
seems to me now like a dream. My former likings have been 
nothing compared to this. Still I would give the world that 
my heart was quite, quite fresh and pure ; that I could hav^ 
giren it to him wholly and solely. I envy you, Ellen, having 
married so early that your feelings had never been tampered 
with* as mine have been." 

Ellen was surprised at the warmth with which Caroline 
spoke, and thought in her heart that she had never felt all thi« 
for MTf Cresibrdt Caroline resumed,— 
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" I wonder how a being so good, so superior, so excellent 
as Mr. AUenham, can have ever found any thing to please 
him in such a poor weak frivolous creature as I am ! I do 
feel 80 grateful to him ! And I am sure if the devotion of 
my life can render me worthy of him, I may deserve him in 
that manner, though I can in no other." 

Ellen was astonished at this burst of feeling in her sister. 
She had seen her, as she believed, in love before, that is to 
say, she had seen her pleased and flattered by the attentions 
of men ; she had seen her ardently desiring to get away from 
her home, and she had seen her unhappy when a flirtation 
ended in nothing ; but she had never before seen her love wifli 
all the devotion of which an aflectionate heart is capable. A 
real true attachment exalts and reflnes the mind, and Mr. 
AUenham was a person with whom no one could associate 
without becoming better. 

The meekness and forbearance with wliich Caroline bwe 
the eternal worry of her father's temper, the asperity of which 
had increased with years, first attracted him ; he admired her 
beauty (for a woman of seven-and-twenty, provided she enjoys i 
good health, is as pretty as ever she was), and her evident 
pleasure in his preference, which when it is accompanied with 
modesty, proves an almost irresistible charm to most men, 
combined to fix his aftections. Her kind manner to' all infe- 
riors, and her gentle attention to any of the poor with whom 
she was brought in contact, satisfied his reason that she would 
make the best of wives for a clergyman. Nor was he mis- 
taken in this expectation. 

But Captain Wareham, whose disposition inclined him to 
look on the dark side of every picture, now felt somewhat 
unhappy at the thoughts of losing the daughter who had been 
so long accustomed to his ways ; although he had often been 
bitterly disappointed at Caroline's failing to make a good 
establishment ; a disappointment which he had been at no 
pains to conceal, and which did not contribute to make her 
own fall more lightly upon the poor girl. 

" I suppose you must imrry Mr. AUenham, Caroline ; but 
what is to become of me ?" he one day said, in a desponding 
tone. " How can a man see to all the details of a householdt 

"Why, papa, you always said I was but a bad house- 

br'^ h^^' ^^plied Caroline, who in her new-born happiness, and 

and ^^^^^ prospects, had found a certain degree of courage, 

^ sometimes ventured to reply half-playfully to her father'* 
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lamentations — " You will do all the better without me, I dare 
say." 

** No, no ! I shan't ! You have been a good girl, Caroline ; 
and I shall not be able to do at all well without you. You 
will all many, and I shall be left alone in my old age." 

"Why, papa," interrupted Matilda, "I have heard you 
regret a hundred times that Caroline did not marry ; and say 
that it preyed upon your mind to think that we were unpro- 
vided for ; and that if we were but married you should be quite 
happy." 

" In the mean time, my dear papa," said Caroline, " Matilda 
can take my place. She is seventeen now, and I was not 
older when my poor mother died." 

" Ah ! but she is not so steady as you were ! I c^sinnot 
manage you, Matilda, as I can Caroline," answered Captain 
Wareham, .in whose estimation Caroline had risen wonder- 
fidly, now he was going to lose her. 

** Well, then, I will manage you, papa, and that will be 
much best," replied the blunt and light-hearted Matilda, who 
was not easily either daunted or vexed. " I am so glad Caro- 
line is going to marry that dear, good Mr. AUenham, that I 
shall not mind casting up those abominable bills. But I will 
tell you what, papa, you must not scold me, as you do Caro- 
line — ^I shall never bear it as she has done." 

Caroline looked at Matilda, and tried to silence her, but 
without effect. And strange to say. Captain Wareham would 
bear from Matilda jokes, and even lectures, which he would 
never have endured from her elder sisters. The fact was, 
that Matilda had a high spirit. She meant no harm ; she did 
not mind a sharp word; and she gradually obtained a sort of 
mastery over her father. 

The marriage was not to take place till Mr. Allenham was 
settled at Longbury, but all things proceeded placidly and 
cheerfully with the Wareham family, except that the letters 
which Ellen received from Mr. Cresford were more and more 
distressing. They were written in a slate of dreadfully low 
spirits. He complained of mental and bodily miseries. Still 
she was little prepared for the shock which awaited her, when 
one morning she read in the papers an official return from t][e 
dep6t at Verdun, and among the deaths she saw the name of 
Charles Cresford, Esq. ! 

Vol. I.— C 
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CHAPTER IV. ^ 

And such Um c<^oiirin^ fancy gave -3 

To a young, warm, and dauntless chief, — 
And as a loTer hails the dawn 

Of a first smile, so^welcomed he 
The sparkle of the first sword drawn 

For tengvance and for liberty. 

Lalla Rookh. 

Buscas en Roma a Roma o peregrinb 
T en Roma raisma a Roma no la hallas, 
CadaTer son las que ostento murallas 
Y tumba do s) propio el Aventino. 

Sonata db Qubvkdo. 

The shridL which Ellen involuntarily tittered brought her 
maid to her assistance. Her father and sister were sent for, 
and so<m arrived to support and to console her. 

Though she had never been able to return the passionate 
love which her husband had evinced for her ; though she had 
never loved him as she was capable of loving, still she was 
dutifully attached to him, and she mourned for himVith sincer- 
ity and truth. She expected to receive some parting word, 
some last injunctions, from one who had been so fervently de- 
voted to her. But nothing of the kind ever reached her. She 
had no friends among the ditenus to whom she could write, 
and she was obliged to rest contented with no further details 
of the melancholy event, than the report of Colonel Eversham, 
who had been one of those who followed his remains to the 
grave, and who had soon afterward effected his own return 
to England. He told her that Cresford had made various and 
desperate attempts to escape, which had all failed, and that his 
tnends attributed his illness to mental agitation, as he did not 
Mem to labour under any particular or positive complaint. 

-»he heard, with some satisfaction, that his remains had been 
oecentiy deposited in the Protestant burying-ground without 
w !!Jk- ^^^ ^^** * considerable number of the most respect- 
awe or his fellow-prisoners had attended his funeral. 

A« mL^'r^^ ^'"'^^'^f?^/?' ^"^'^ """^^"^^ fate, and she felt it 
■ f«.Wlf ""V^^ belief that his passion for her, and the jeal- 

" 'SteneSs e J""^ ''''^ "^^^^^''' ^^^' "^ ^^^ probability, 

^^ ber mmiage settlements ehe was entitled to a handsome 
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jointure, for poor Cresford was nohle and generous with regard 
t0 money, and did not dole out the jointure of the wife ae«nd- 
ing to the fortune she brought, but proportioned it to his capa- 
bilities of providing for her. The partners preserved a share 
in the business for her son, and her daughter was also amfrfy 
pordoned. 

Ellen continued to live in the pretty cottage* in which she 
had for some time resided. After a short delay the marriage 
of Caroline and Mr. Allenham took place, and all things re- 
sumed the even tenor of their course. Ellen found pleasure 
in the society of her children, whose opening intelligence ren- 
dered them each day more capable ^of becoming her compan- 
ions, and she devoted herself to the pleasing task of leading 
their young hearts and minds into the right way. 

At the end of the first six months of her widowhood ahe 
paid a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Allenham, and it was a cordial to 
her heart to see poor Caroline, who had always been fright- 
ened and subdued at home, the joyous creature she now was. 
Her adoration of her husband knew no bounds : she thought 
him the best, the cleverest, the wisest of human beings. Her 
loving heart j^ad at length found its proper resting-place, and 
her humble service and devotion would have made any man, 
except Mr. Allenham, appear in the light of a tyrant. But he 
was so gentle, and so kind, he smiled so gratefully at the little 
attentions which she incessantly paid him, he so habitually pre- 
served towards her the sort of polished deference with .which 
a man should always treat a woman (in manner, at least, 
though he need not the more yield to her in deeds and actions), 
that Ellen began to think it was possible for matrimony to he 
a much happier state than she had found it. 

It was not long after her arrival at Longbury, that she was 
one day walking with her sister and her children in a retired 
green lane, which was nearly bowered over by the trees on 
each side, when a gentleman on horseback approached. A 
widow in her weeds is always an object of some interest, and 
the horseman was wondering who that graceful creature could 
be, — he was watching the sportive boundings of her children, 
without attendmg to his own path, when a bough knocked off 
his hat just as he was about to pass, and was trying to ascer- 
tain whether the face corresponded with the form he admired. 
The little boy ran to pick it up, and advanced fearlessly toward 
the horse. Ellen turned round, half-alarmed for her child. 
The stranger leaped to the ground to receive the hat, saying at 
the same time, " Thank you, my fine fellow ; you are a brave 
boy.'' . . 
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EUen looked up with a pleased smile at the commendatioii 
of her darling George, and the stranger thought he had never 
in his life seen so beantifid a vision as that of the young widow 
with her close cap, her marble forehead, her straight-marked 
eyebrows, and those lustrous eyes, which gleamed so sofUy 
from beneath the hanging crape of her widow's bonnet. He 
bowed with profound respect, remounted his horse, and rode 
on. 

He longed]to look b^ck, but there was something so serenely 
pure and holy in the expression of her countenance, that he 
felt it would be almost sacrilege to betray eVen common admi- 
ration. 

Caroline, whose career as a country town beauty had made 
her somewhat alive to the glances of passers by, could not 
help saying to Ellen, '' That gentleman seemed quite struck 
when you turned round : I saw him give a start of surprise, 
and the colour came into his face.** 

*' Oh, Caroline, how can you talk in that manner ? there is 
something horrid in the notion of a widow exciting any feeling 
but pity.'* Ellen's delicacy shrank from such an idea, and 
they proceeded on their way in silence. ^ 

The stranger was a visiter at Lord Co verd ale's, and at din- 
ner he mentioned having seen this lovely widow in the green 
lane. " Oh, it must have been Mrs. Cresford," said Lady 
Coverdale ; /* she is our clergyman's sister-in-law, and they 
say she is very handsome. I am dying to see her, but she 
never appears when I call on Mrs. Allenham. Her husband 
was one of the dStenus, and the poor man died six or seven 
rnonths ago in France." 

Mr. Hamilton left Coverdale Park the next day, but 

*^ Thoae ejes of de«p and most expressive blue," 
came between him and his midnight dreams 

*^ Oflener than any other eyes he ever knew." 

Ellen returned to her cottage, where she still continued to 
reside, devoting great part of her Hberal jointure to the assist- 
ance of her father, and to the advancement of her brothers in 
their various professions. The eldest was active and industri- 
ous, and was, through her means^ enabled to become a part- 
ner, though but to a small amount, in the concern. 

The first year of Ellen's widowhood had more than expired, 
and she again visited her sister and Mr. Allenham. She 
had changed her mourning, and etiquette no longer required 
that she should persevere in her seclusiou. 
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She now accompanied the Allenhams when they dined at 
Coverdale Park, and all who met iier were struck by her 
beauty and attracted by her manners. Though her counte- 
nance still retained its habitually pensive expression* a smile 
would now occasionally light up her features, and he must 
have been a cold critic who could perceive any fault in the 
perfection of her loveliness. 

One day when they arrived at Coverdale Park, BUen found 
herself greeted with a bow of profound respect, and a smile of 
recognition, by a tall, distinguished-looking man, of whom she 
had not the slightest recollection. She acknowledged his salu- 
tation in the polite half-doubting manner which is usual on such 
an occasion. Lady Coverdale immediately introdueed him as 
Mr. Hamilton, and added that he had returned from a solitary 
ride last year, quite enchanted with her noble boy, who had so 
fearlessly brought him his hat, under the very feet of his horse. 

Ellen remembered the circumstance, and the name of Ham- 
ilton fell on her ear as being cormected with a romantic history, 
not common in these unchivalrous days. ^ 

Mr. Hamilton, when scarcely twenty, had taken his only 
sister to Naples for the recovery of her health. After hav- 
ing hatched her gradual decline with tender and almost femi- 
nine attention, he had committed to the grave the remains 
of his only near relation, and found himself, without any tie, 
alone in a foreign land, at the moment when Bonaparte's inva- 
sion of Italy had awakened the love of liberty, which, though 
slumbering, was not totally extinguished in the souls of a few 
of her sons. With the true English spirit which considers as 
brethren those engaged in the struggle for freedom, he felt 
warmly for that lovely land — 

*< Italia a cui feo la sorte 
Dono infellce di belta !j' 

On several occasions he fought as a volunteer among the 
Italians, whom, in the enthusiasm of youth, he venerated as the 
descendants of the ancient Romans, passing over in his imagi- 
nation the many centuries during which the national character 
had been degraded by submission to foreign powers. He for- 
got that the natives of the soil had for ages past allowed them- 
selves to be mastered and controlled by hireling troops of 
strangers, and hoped that if once restored to independence* 
they would rise regenerate from their ashes. 

He had formed an ardent friendship with a young Italian, 

C3 
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Count Adolfo Melandrini, who was in command of a small 
squadron of troops. He acted as a sort of aid-de-camp to his 
friend, and fought by his side with all the generous impetuosity 
of his character. The star of Bonaparte, however, was in 
the ascendant : neither Melandrini's nor young Hamilton's hero- 
ism could do niore than rouse the spirit of those immediately 
around them. 

Many of the states had been compelled to purchase an armis- 
tice by the sacrifice of their treasures of art. M elandrini's in- 
dignation knew no bounds. His national pride was touched in 
the tenderest point, and in a skirmish which occurred shortly 
afterward between his squadron and the advanc6d-guard of the 
French, in which his dispirited men were on the point of yield- 
ing, he dashed with headlong desperation into the midst of the 
enemy's troops. 

Hamilton, who loved his friend with passionate devotion, and 
regarded him as the one being in whom the spirit of the olden 
time still survived, watched over his safety with almost religious 
veneration. 

They both performed prodigies of valour ; but at length Me- 
landrini sunk, covered with wounds, and faint from the loss of 
blood. Hamilton, stood over the body of his friend, defending 
it with the energy of despair, and firmly resolved that while he 
retained life, it should never fall into the hands of the foe. The 
troops in the mean time rallied, and, returning to the charge, 
drove back the enemy. Hamilton was found still protecting 
the almost lifeless form of the Italian chief, which he never 
. quitted for a moment, but bore in his own arms back to the 
intrenchments. His efforts to save his friend were, however, 
unavailing : Melandrini had found the death he sought, and only 
survived long enough to express his gratitude to Hamilton, 
whose gallant feat was soon noised abroad, and reached the 
ears of many who were not personally acquainted with him. 

The surrender of Mantua put an end to all idea of further 
resistance. Italy allowed herself quietly to be plundered of all her 
most precious and holy ornaments, even including the famous 
image of our Lady of Loretto, and Hamilton in disgust aban- 
doning the wretched land returned to his own free and happy 
country. His paternal estates were considerable, and he re- 
solved to devote himself in private to the welfare of those who 
were dependent upon him, and in public to the preservation of 
that liberty which he believed to be the basis of all that ennobles 
man. He distinguished himself in Parliament, at first, perhaps, 
by too great vehemence, on the liberal side ; but his own clear 
head and maturer judgment soon tempered what might have 
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been extravagant in his enthusiasm, and at the age of niner 
and-twenty he was as practically a useful member of society 
as he had originally been a romantic advocate of liberty. 

Ellen, who long ago had accidentally heard the history of 
his achievements, looked on him with a certain degree of re- 
spect, as the hero who, to her girlish imagination, had realized 
the stories of Paladins of old. It was with pleasure, therefore, 
that she found herself seated by him at dinner. 

His appearance and his address did not disappoint her. His 
flashing eye seemed formed " to threaten and command ;" his 
athletic form might well single-handed have kept at bay a host 
of common men ; while she could imagine that from those ex- 
pressive lips might flow streams of eloquence to sway the 
listening senate. Still he was peculiarly simple and straight- 
forward : with all -his fame about him he had a frank manner, 
as though what was said by him carried with it no more weight 
than if it had been uttered by the most undistinguished indi- 
vidual in the room. Yet every thing he said was well said ; 
all showed reflection, reading, sound judgment, and refined 
taste. He was, in all respects,* so superior to any one with 
whom Ellen had ever yet been thrown, that he appeared to her 
a being of another order. ^^ 

The enthusiasm which we have described as being a leading 
feature of his character, althQugh tempered by judgment in po- 
litical matters, was still all there ; and the impression produced 
by the first sight of Ellen in her weeds, was not weakened by 
further acquaintance. The lightning of her smile, when usurp- 
ing the place of her usually pensive expression, reminded him 
of the days of youthful- romance, when he and his friend Me- 
landrini used to study Petrarch together, and' reading of the 
" lampeggiar del angelico riso," would picture to themselves 
what must have been that Laura, who could render the poet, 

** Si da se stesso diviso 
£ fatto singolar da I'altra gente." 

He now thought, if she had resembled Ellen, there was nothing 
to marvel at in the poet's long and hopeless devotion. » 

During the two years which she had passed in retirement, 
she had read a great deal ; and the education which she had 
thus given herself, had tended more to cultiyate her mind than 
all the accomplishments with which governesses cram the 
common run of young ladies. The more he saw of her, the 
more he became convinced that the qualities of her head and 
heart fully corresponded with the loveliness of her person. 
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Lord and Lady Coverdale found their most agreeable friend, 
Mr. Hamilton, vastly more willing to prolong his visit than 
usual. He seemed much struck with the excellence of Mr. 
Allenham's opinions upon the subject of the poor laws, and he 
frequently walked to the parsonage, to discuss the subject 
with him. 

The eagerness with which Mr. Hamilton accepted their in- 
vitation to repeat his visit, made them begin to suspect that the 
youthful widow had more to say to the attractions of the par- 
sonage than Mr. Allenham and the poor laws. Still, though 
he evidently admired Mrs. Cresford, there was nothing which 
could justify any reports. He was so afraid of alarming her 
by any indiscreet avowal of his preference, that he continued 
merely to seek the society of the family in general. 

Caroline, however, who was not so very delicate upon such 
subjects as her sister, could refrain no longer. 

" Well, Ellen I I suppose, now you have been seven months 
out of your weeds, I may venture to say that Mr. Hamilton 
admires you? and itris my belief, though I am not apt to place 
much reliance on men in general, it is my belief, he Intends to 
propose to you." > * 

" Oh no, Caroline ! he has never said any thing like it." 
But Ellen's heart beat quicker, and the colour mounted in her 
cheeks. , 

" Yes, yes ! you think so too ! You are blushing ten times 
more than when poor Mr. Cresford proposed." (Carolme 
always disliked Mr. Cresford, for she was exceedingly afraid of 
him!) 

"Hush, Caroline ! Do not speak so of my poor husbafld! 
He was very fond of me ; and nothing in the world should ever 
incj^ce me to do any thing that was the least disrespectful 
towards his memory." 

" Well, but you are not bound to remain a widow from the 
age of three-and-twenty for evermore !" 

" I am not out of mourning yet, Caroline." 

No more passed ; but this conversation made Ellen appear 
more conscious, and less at her ease in Mr. Hamilton's pres- 
ence, than she had previously done. From this sign he gath- 
ered hope. 

The remarks of friends, the quizzing of acquaintances, the 
reports of the world, greatly accelerate matters when there 
already exists a real preference, though they often completely 
nip a slight one in its bud. There is a particular moment at 
which they fan the flame, and a previous one at which they 
blow it out. 
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CHAPTER V. 

What voice is this, thou evenings gale. 
That mingles with thy rising wail. 
And as it passes sadly seems 
The faint return of youthful dreams. 

Joanna Baillif« 

Mr. Hamilton's manner became more and more marked, 
and before the expiration of his second visit to Lord Cover- 
dale's, he one day took courage and spoke his sentiments to 

She received his avowal with all the confusion of a girl who, 
for the first time, hears expressions of love addressed to her. 
It was that now^for the first time, she felt the passion herself. 
She could not deny her preference, and he was made happy by 
hearing from her own lips that she esteemed him, that she be- 
f lieved she could be happy as his wife. 

i But she persisted in a resolution to see him no more till the 
! two years of her widowhood had expired, and till then not even 
to correspond with him. He thought her delicacy rather over- 
strained — he thought her almost prudish — but a man does not 
love or value a woman the less for erring on the side of de- 
corum, especially when he is confident he has undivided posses- 
sion of her heart ; and the speaking eyes, the trembling hand, 
the faltering voice, all assured him that such was the case. 

She made him promise to confide to no one their engage- 
ment, and he tore himself away, to get through the four months 
which intervened as best he might. He almost repented having 
spoken to her at all, and at moments doubted whether the de- 
lightful certainty of being loved quite compensated for the loss 
of her society. 

She, on her part, half-repented of her decision in banishmg 
him, and quite repented of her prohibition to correspond. Her 
affection for him increased rapidly in absence. This is fre- 
quently the case with women. When in the presence of the 
person they love^ reserve and modesty prevent their freely giv- 
ing way to what they feel, but in absence they dwell without 
fear on every word and look, and the imagination supplies food 
to^the feelings. 
Ellen consulted with herself whether she should impart what 
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had occurred to her sister, and upon the whole she thought it 
hest to do so. It seemed unkind to conceal such an important 
circumstance from one who took so tender an interest in all that 
concerned her, and moreover, she should have some one to 
whom she could expatiate upon the perfections of Mr. HamiltoD. 

Caroline was half-angry at not having been at once let into 
the secret, but she was so pleased at the prospect of her sister's 
enjoying such happiness as she now knew, that she soon got 
over her little vexation. 

As Ellen expected, she proved an invaluable confidante in 
one respect ; she listened with delight to any tale of love ; but 
in another respect she rendered the task she had imposed upon 
herself more difficult, as she was constantly arguing with EUen 
upon the overstrained deUcacy of sending Mr. Hamilton awav 
for the next few months. But the more Ellen longed to break 
it, the more firmly she adhered to her determination. She 
accused herself of ingratitude towards him who was the father 
of her children, in feehng so very happy as she did, and she 
resolved to pay this tribute of respect to his memory. 

The four months elapsed. EUen had remained all this time 
Svith her sister, and it was to Longbury that Mr. Hamilton re- 
turned, when the time of his probation was over. 

If Ellen's passion had increased in absence, Mr. Hamilton's 
had not cooled, and never were two people more thoroughly 
attached, more romantically hi love, and what, in the long run, 
conduces still more to lasting happiness, more entirely suited in 
disposition, than Ellen and her future husband. 

Their approaching marriage was now declared, and Lady 
Coverdale rallied Mr. Hamilton upon his thirst for information 
concerning the poor laws. 

Captain Wareham, who was an affectionate father, although 
an irritable man, rejoiced in the bright prospects of his daugh- 
ter, and he was much gratified by the connexion. Mr. Hamil- 
ton's situation in life was such as to render his alliance eligible 
to any one, in however high a station ; and to a man who had 
been reduced by poverty below his original.position in the scale 
of society, it was peculiarly satisfactory. 

The marriage was to take place at Longbury, and after the 
delays necessary for settlements, &c., the day was fixed. Mr. 
Allenham performed the ceremony. Her father gave her 
away. There was no pomp ; Ellen wished to have the whole 
quiet and unostentatious. Deeply as she was attached to Mr. 
Hamilton — confident as she was in his love for her, much as 
her reason, as well as her heart, approved^ the step she 
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was about to take, a vague dread came over her as the day 
af^proached. Sounds as of other days were ringing in her ears. 
£l times she ahnost fancied she heard the csuhedral bells of 
her native place, the chime of the Minster clock striking the 
quarters. 

Who has. not, without any concatenation of ideas which he 
can trace, when dropping asleep perhaps, or when plunged in a 
dreamy revery, felt as it were the vibration of well-known 
sounds, and with effort roused himself to^the recollection that 
he was far away from the home which was thus brought to hia 
mind? 

On the eventful morning, the full deep swell of the cathedral 
bells, which rang out so sonorously on the morning of her 
first marriage, seemed to make themselves heard through the 
meny peal of the three or four tinkling bells which were all 
die boast of Longbury church. 

As Mr. Allenham pronounced the words, ^ Those whom Gk>d 
bath joined together let no man put asunder,** that sound again 
rang in her ears — a mist came over her eyes — she fancied it 
was Mr. Cresford's hand in which hers was placed, and she 
tinted in her husband's arms. 



CHAPTER VI. 

For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 
For aoftnoM she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him. 

MiLToir. 

The last few words of the ceremony were quickly hurried 
OTcr. Ellen was supported into the vestry, where she quickly 
rscovered ; and the circumstance of a bride's fainting was not 
an event of such rare occurrence as to excite much surprise. 

Mr. Hamilton's place was situated in a lovely country on 
the borders of Sussex and Surrey. Hanging woods, extensive 
oak copses mixed with birch, sandy lanes, hedges which are 
enlivened by large hollies with their glossy leaves and their red 
berries — wild patches of heath, studded with juniper-bushes— "^ 
fern and innumerable wild flowers in the shaws and dingles — 
banks blue with violets, and dells yellow with primroses, are 
Hit characteristics of that most enjoyable part of England, 
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Belhanger, which was the uame of his place, was in the 
EHzabethan style. A spacious hall, in which was an immense 
fireplace, surmounted by the antlers of some patriarchal stag, 
communicated with a large low oak dining-rOom, and through 
some smaller apartments to a drawing-room, which was hung 
with tapestry, and adorned with beautiful oak carving ; the 
crossings of the beams in the ceiling were ornamented with 
wooden rosettes, in the most antique taste, while the rest of the 
room was provided with all the essentials requisite for modem 
comfort. A broad and massive staircase of black-oak led, as 
is usual with buildings of that period, to a gallery on the upper 
floor, which extended the whole length of the south front, and 
which, with its two fireplaces, and its innumerable windows of 
all shapes and sizes, admitting every ray of sun, was one of 
the most delightful winter apartments imaginable. 

The exterior of the mansion was as irregular as the most 
ardent lover of the picturesque could desire. It was built of 
gray-stone, and composed of gable ends of every possible angle. 
As its name indicated, it was built upon the side of a hill, wluch 
had originally been covered with hanging woods. The woods 
had been partially cleared away near the house; and a sloping 
lawn led down to the small but romantic deer-park in the 
valley. 

Ellen thought Belhanger the \ery heau ideal of an English 
manorial house, and if she had not been too much in love, and 
too happy in the affections of such a man as Mr. Hamilton, 
to find room in her heart for emotions that were not connected 
with him, she would have thought the possession of such a 
place as Belhanger an additional pleasure. 

The poor people, too, were a more primeval race than 
those who have not lived in that part of the world would expect 
to find at so short a distance from the metropolis. The bright 
blue smock-frocks which are there the common dress of the 
men, and the red cloaks which the women still wear, gave a 
picturesque appearance to the peasant congregation as they 
trooped out of church, and wound down the steep road, by the 
beech-crowned knoll. 

Ellen was charmed with all she saw, but perhaps she would 
have been equally charmed had her home been less perfect 
in itself, for she had that within which would have made a 
cottage appear to her a palace — a desert a paradise. 

The judicious kindness of Mr. Hamilton to her children, 
the eldest of whom was now six years old, gave him still 
another claim on her affections and her gratitude. He coiui* 
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selled with her on the hest course of education, the proper 
method of training a hoy's inind, and entered into the subject 
with all a father's eagerness and anxiety. Ellen rejoiced that 
she "had given her son such a protector, and looked forward to 
his making, under such guidance, a useful and an exemplary 
member of society. 

Mr. Hamilton found in Ellen new charms, new virtuesy 
each succeeding day. She was one of those shrinking and 
sensitive creatures who cannot put forth half their powers of 
pleasing except in the intimacy of domestic life, and under the 
fostering hand of kindness. Before her first marriage she had 
been but a child, a timid, frightened child — ^while the wife of 
Mr. Cresford, although adored by himself, he had been so 
fearful of her appearing too attractive in the eyes of others, 
that she had acquired the habit of trying to ghde tlirough life 
unobserved, in order to 'avoid any ebullitions of jealousy on 
his part, rather than of attempting to shine as an agreeable 
person. She was astonished and delighted when she saw her 
husband's expressive eyes follow her as she spoke, and gleam 
on her with kindly pride when others seemed to admire her. 

Life was to her a new state of existence ; not that she had 
hitherto been an unhappy person ; she had always repeated 
to herself how much cause she had for gratitude ; but the 
inward dancing of the heart she had never before experienced, 
and she often said to her husband, '* Algernon, you make me 
too happy. This cannot last ; something must happen : I do 
not deserve to be so blessed above the rest of womankind." 

He would reply with a smile, " Do you fancy, Ellen, you 
are the only woman whose husband loves her ?" 

♦♦No, but I am the only woman in the world who am loved 
by you. Am I not?" she added, with a playful glance of 
entire confidence in his devotion. 

When ParUament met, they repaired to London, and she 
then moved in a sphere vastly more elevated than that to which 
she had been introduced as Mrs. Cresford. But she had so 
much native grace and dignity that she did not appear to be 
transplanted into a new soil, but rather to be now restored to 
that which was natural and congenial to her. 

She had the rapture of hearing her husband spoken of with 
respect, and of seeing him treated with deference by every* 
one. By his own party he was looked up to as one of its 
most influential members, more from the weight of his personal 
character than from that of his property and situation, although 
they also were of considerably importance* Py ^ opponeM 

Vol, I.— D 
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he was considered as the one fair man, \vho, though decided 
in his own opinions, was ready to render justice to the up- 
rightness of those who differed from him. . There can be no 
condition of hfe happier than that of Ellen at this moment, 
none more respectable in the scale of human beings than that 
of the wife of an Englisluiian of unblemished reputation, who 
holds a distinguished position in the senate of that nation 
whose laws and constitution have been the admiration and the 
model of nearly every civilized country in both hemispheres. 

Ellen again became a mother, and the birth of a little girl, 
if possible, cemented more strongly the bond of union between 
herself, her husband, and her children. 

Nearly two years had now elapsed since she had become 
the happy wife of Mr. Hamilton, and he had for nearly two 
years enjoyed the society of the lovely and devoted woman 
for whom his affection daily increased, as her valuable quali- 
ties continually opened upon him. She was adored by all 
around. The poor showered blessings upon her name when- 
ever it was mentioned, — their richer neighbours had nothing 
but acts and words of kindness to record of her. Her eldest 
brother took every opportunity that his avocations allowed 
him to run down to Belhanger. Her father, when with Mr. 
Hamilton, seemed to lose his captiousness, for there is a magic 
in very high breeding which renders any ebullition of temper 
. almost impracticable. Matilda, who was become a fine showy 
girl, often passed some time with her sister Ellen, and had 
profited much by her example and advice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allenham Ivere at this moment in the house ; 
Lord and Lady Coverdale and their daughter had just arrived, 
and some other persons, political friends of Mr. Hamilton's. 

Lady Coverdale had been telling Ellen she thought her the 
most fortunate woman in the world ; she had been speaking 
of Mr. Hamilton, whom she had known from his infancy, in 
terms which even Ellen thought worthy of the theme, and had 
been saying how happy she should esteem herself if she could 
ever see her daughter blessed with such a husband, and pos- 
sessed of such a home : Algernon's friends had been gayly 
^omplimenting him upon his taste and his good fortune, and 
declaring they had sufficient discrimination to appreciate such 
a woman, if they could only have the good fortune to meet 
'^ith any one at all resembling Mrs. Hamilton, when one 
Jttorning at breakfast Ellen received a letter from her brother, 
wiclosing one directed to her as Mrs. Cresford, and addressed 

"^ toude in London which she bad formerly inhabited. 
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The postmark was foreign, and there was something in a 
letter addressed to her by that name, which struck her as 
being so strange that she did not open it, but folding it again 
in her brother's envelope, she waited till she could retire to 
peruse its contents. She continued to perform her part of 
hostess at the breakfast-table, and told herself it must be a 
begging letter from some one perhaps who had known Mr. 
Cresford at Verdun. 

Still the letter haunted her, and she could scarcely smile at 
the gay jests which passed round the breakfast-table, or listen 
to the news and gossip contained in the correspondence of 
the other members of the society. The outside was so covered 
with postmarks and various directions that she had not remarked 
in what sort of hand the name was written, and she quietly took 
it out of the envelope just to see if it did look like a begging letter. 
Her former name always made her shudder, she could not tell 
why, and she had often reproached herself for the feeling, as 
an unkind and ungrateful one towards the memory of him who 
was gone. It was that strange instinct which had made her 
80 quickly put this letter aside, and it was with an unaccount- 
able trepidation that she again drew it forth to examine the 
handwriting. She looked and looked again, till her eyes 
swam. It was very like the writing which was only too 
familiar to her. It was, — it must be his writing, — she could 
not be mistaken ; only it was impossible,— quite impossible. 
Yet it might contain his last_ behests, which had from some 
cause never been delivered before. She could not open it. 
She hastily concealed it, and turning deadly pale, she sat 
scarcely conscious of what passed around her, till the last 
person had been helped to his. last cup of tea. 

She longed to know the contents, but there came a sickness 
over her heart, which made her postpone the dreaded moment. 
At length the company rose one by one, and straggled towards 
the wiriflows. She summoned all her might, and walked 
steadily to the door — she sought her own boudoir, and seating 
herself upon the sofa, she again unfolded the envelope, she 
again gazed on the outside — she had not yet courage to break 
the seal. 

There was something dreadful in thus receiving the dying 
'injunctions of one husband, one who had loved her too so pas- 
sionately, in reading the ebullitions of his vehement affection, 
when she was the adoring wife of another, ^he felt as though 
he were about to speak to her from the grave. 
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f She looked at the postmarks. There were upon it, in various 
coloured inks, Gratz, Vienna, Dresden, Madgeburg, Hamburg. 
No Verdun postmark ! How strange ! Wonder, terror conquered 
all other feelings — she tore open the seal — it was indeed his 
own handwriting ! — ^the date, Gratz, June, 1808 — What could 
it mean 1 She looked at the end — it was his own, very own 
name! — it was addressed to her! It begun, "My beloved 
wife, my own Ellen !" She could read no more ; the letter 
dropped from her hand, and she fainted on the floor. 

She was in this state when Mr. Hamilton, alarmed by her 
paleness at breakfast, sought her in her boudoir. He raised 
her from the ground, and calling her maid, soon succeeded in 
restoring her to herself — To herself? No ! She could never 
again be what she had been ! 

She gazed around with wild and haggard eyes ; then motion- 
ing the maid to leave the room, and watching with agonized 
fear till the double doors were both closed, she screamed 
rather than said, 

" He is alive ! he is alive ! I am not your wife, Algernon ! 
I am not yours !" and she^threw herself into his arms, she clung 
to him, she clasped her arms around his neck with desperate 
energy, as if she thought thus to rivet the tie she felt was 
severed. 

"Ellen! dearest Ellen! my own gentle Ellen, are you 
raving ? You must be ill ! What is the matter ? You really 
frighten me !'* he added, attempting to smile. 

" Look there, Algernon ! there it lies ! I have only read the 
first line, and would to Heaven I had died ! Oh ! if I could but 
die now, with my head on your bosom, — ^your arms around 
me, — my eyes fixed on your's ! Dearest, dearest Algernon ! I 
lore you better than any thing else in the whole world — better, 
ten thousand times better, than myself! Words cannot express 
the thousandth part of the agonizing love I feel for you ! and it 
is all a crime ! Look there, read that !" and she pressed her 
hands against her eyeballs, as if to exclude light and con- 
sciousness. 

This burst of passion was so unlike his retiring Ellen, whose 
affection, though evinced by every action of her life, implied by 
all she said, had still seemed frightened back into her heart, 
if in any moment of tenderness she was called upon to couch it ' 
into actual language, that Mr. Hamilton was lost in astonish- 
ment! In dread and wonder he took the letter in his hand — 
he saw the beginning — ^he looked at the date — ^he staggered 
to a chair, and exclaiming, " Merciful Heaven !" he too re- 



mained stnpified, unable to utter, and scarcely to think, or to 
comprehend the extent of the misfortune which had befallen 
them. ^ 

At length reason in some measure resumed its sway, and he 
suggested, " May it not be a forgery ? Are you sure it is his 
hand ?*' A momentary light flashed athwart her mind ; she 
seized the paper, and they sat down together to the perusal of 
that letter on which their fates so completely hung! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Son ilusion mis dichas 
Son realidad mis penas. 

It was with difficulty that Algernon and Ellen could fix their 
eyes upon the paper; everything swam before them. They 
read in silence the following letter — with what feelings may be 
better imagined than described. 

"My beloved Wife, my own Ellen, 

" You must have been astonished at not hearing from me 
the result of the desperate attempt to escape from Verdun 
of which I informed you. It succeeded ! so far, at least, as 
getting safe out of that horrible dungeon, disguised as one of 
the mourners at my own funeral, according to the plan I hinted 
at in my letter by Maitland, and which he promised to describe 
to you more fully when he reached England. I made ray way 
Aeross the Rhine into Germany; but I found the examinations 
so very strict, and the officer^ at the custom-houses so exceed- 
ingly suspicious, that I fancied I should be safer if I advanced 
farther into Germany, and tried to work my way to Hamburg. 

** I was, however, almost immediately seized as a spy. My 
ignorance of the language was supposed to be a feint, and I 
was passed on, from authority to authority, from governor to 
governor, till I believe they began to think me a person of great 
importance. 

" I was at length cast into . prison at this place, and here I 
have no^ languished more than four years. 

" I did not venture to write to you while wandering in France. 
All letters being opened, they might have led to my being traced 
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and identified ; and from the moment I was in the power of the 
Germans, I was not allowed the use of pen and paper, lest 
there might be some hidden meaning in any thing I might 
despatch to England. 

** I have now endured four years of mental anguish, such as 
man has seldom survived. There hangs a mist over some of 
the horrible years spent in this abode of misery. The wretches 
who drove me to desperation, treated me as a madman for re- 
senting their cruelty, and I found myself at one time pinioned 
in a straight-waistcoat ! 

^' Was it not enough to madden a cooler head than mine, to 
gall a calmer heart than mine, to be thus severed from the 
creature one adores, to know one's lovely wife, left lonely and 
unprotected, in the bloom of youth, amid all the temptations of 
this corrupt world ? Oh, Ellen ! I shall go mad if I think of 
that ! But you are virtuous, Ellen ! — ^Yes, yes — ^If there is vir- 
tue in woman, it is in you. And yet — Five long years of ab- 
sence ! Oh ! you will have forgotten me. You cannot have 
loved me, and me alone in all these years ! Oh Grod ! if you 
should have loved another ! My brain goes round ! Be faith- 
fid to me, Ellen, as you value my reason, and your own wel- 
fare here and hereafter. 

" But I am altered, fearfully altered. I am grown gray ; I 
am twenty years older than when we parted. But I love you, 
Ellen, I love you with more ardour, more burning, maddening 
fervour, than when first I bore you in your maiden bloom from 
the home of your childhood. 

" Write to me, my love, my wife, my own, own blessed wife ! 
Your letter will reach me in safety if you enclose it to the new 
governor, who is a kind-hearted man, and has given me per- 
mission to bid you do so. He pities me. He will stand my 
friend. He promises to forward a petition which I am now draw- 
ing up, direct to the emperor, and a ray of hope has dawned 
upon me. I may yet return to you, my Ellen, and to my chil- 
dren — 

*' In life and in death, 

" Your adoring husband, 

"Charles Cresford." 

Ellen and Algernon spoke not — moved not. They sat trans* 
fixed — they did not venture to .raise their eyes to each other. 
Neither could entertain any doubt of the authenticity of the let- 
ter. It would be folly, worse than folly to utter what neither 

Wrtd believet They who b^4 b^m »U th^ world to e^ch otb^r 
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*— they whose love had been so pure that angels might have 
looked down from heaven and smiled upon it — what were they 
now? They dared not think. 

At length £llen mwmured in a low and almost choked 
voice — 

** Is he my husband, Algernon ? Does the law say he is 
my husband ?" 

*' Ellen, do not make me speak my own doom.** 

^^ It is enough,'' she said, ^' and my child is — ^ she paused 
for a moment, and after a short struggle, continued, — ** is ille- 
gitimate I" 

He was silent. 

" 0h, merciful Heaven !" she screamed, " it cannot be true," 
and she started from her seat with a wild look of hope. ^ It 
is a dream ! Tell me so, Algernon, my own Algernon, n^ 
husband, tell me so. Speak to me V^ and she tlu^w herself 
on her knees at his feet, with clasped hands, and beseeching 
eyes, looking up in his face. 

He lifted her from the ground, and whispered, — ^ We can 
fly, Ellen. There are other lands than this. There are 
countries where we may be beyond the reach of British laws, 
where we may have the clear blue sky o{ Heaven above as, 
where Nature pours forth her treasures to man with a boon- 
teous hand ; where we may live in freedom from the trammels 
of human institutions, but bound by the most sacred ties — Oar 
own vows of eternal constancy, which surely have been regis- 
tered above." 

"Live with you as your mistress ! ^o^ never, Algernon P 
and she drew up her slender form to its full height, and stood 
the very personification of female purity and dignity. ^'Sewer^ 
Algernon ! Any thing would be more tolerable than to have 
you cease to respect me." 

She seemed to have regained her self-command. An almost 
supernatural strength for a moment inspired her. 

" Now what is to be done ? What is it our duty to do ? 
But oh! the shame, the dreadful shame, of being exposed to 
the world as having lived for two years in sin." 

At this moment the voices of the children were heard in the 
passage ; they flung open the door, and came bounding joy- 
ously into the room with the wild flowers they had gathered 
in their walk. The sight of them softened and overcame the 
mother, — she burst into a flood of tears. 

" They are his children," she exclaimed, " and he will take 
them from me. I know he will-^Wbichever way I turn, fresh 
horrors ^vrround me I" 
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The poor little things, astonished at their reception, stood 
aghast Mr. Hamilton hastily bade them leave their mother, 
told them she was not well, and hurried them out of the room. 

** Bllen, dearest Ellen," he said, and approached her. He 
took her hand, when she started away. 

** Yon most not tonch mc, Algeimon ! It is a crime. Ton 
say yourself I am his wife, and he is coming home. Alger- 
non," she said, in a clesu*, low, sepulchral voice, speaking very 
•lowly, ** I cannot be forced to live with him again. No law 
ean compel me to do that. Tell me the law, — let me know 
the truth." 

**I cannot say exactly; we will inquire. -Compose your- 
self : let us do nothing rashly. Perhaps he may never jeturo, 
—perhaps he may not live to return ; we do not know.^ 

^ But I am not your wife ?" 

•*This letter may still be a forgery." 

" No, no, it is too true ! and I am not your wife," she re- 
peated, with the accent of utter hopelessness. 

He stood in silence ; he could not say she was. He endured 
agony equal to hers, except that he did not feel the guilt 
and the remorse which were added to all her other sufierings. 
They remained silent till she could endure it no longer. «< Al- 
gernon, no law can be so cruel as to separate us : it is impos- 
sible. After all, we were lawfully married in a church : no 
one forbade the banns, — no one answered the awful adjura- 
tion, * Let him now speak, or ever after hold his peace.' Yes, 
we must be lawfully married. We are, are we not ? Say so, 
my own Algernon, my husband t" and she wound herself round 
him, and looked up in his face with all the winning tenderness 
she could put into those belting eyes. ."I am your wife, your 
wedded wife, am I not, dearest !" and she tried to smile, a 
sweet, sad, heart-rending smile. 

This was too much for poor Hamilton. He took her in his 
arms, he pressed her to his bosom. " You are my own Ellen, 
my life, my love, the joy of my heart ; without you life would 
be intolerable." 

" I am your wife, dearest ; say so, — in pity say so !" 

** Yes, yes, you are ! In spite of ordinances, human and 
divine, you are ; you shall be ray wife I" 

*' No," she said, slowly shaking her head ; " No ! if you 
speak so, then I am not your wife." 

She gradually relaxed her hold, her arms dropped by her 
sides and she sank into a chair. 

He looked on her for a few moments with a fixed gaze of 
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lespair, then striking his forehead he rushed out of the room, 
iarted down the stairs, out of the house, and plunged into the 
nost retired part of the park, where he wildly paced the 
ground, beating his bosom, and almost dashing his head againit 
the trees. 

When Ellen saw him "hurry from her presence she gave one 
shriek. 

" He is gone !" she cried ; " gone, I have lost him for 
ever !" 

In the mean time the maid, who had heard her master quit 
the apartment, came to inquire how her mistress felt after her 
attack of faintness. She was terrified when she saw her 
countenance. However, her entrance had in some measure 
the effect of forcing Ellen to rouse herself. She begged her 
maid to leave her, a,gsuring her she was quite recovered. She 
rose and staggered to the window to prevent meeting the eyes 
of the faithful Stanmore, who had lived with her from the time 
she first married. 

Stanmore respectfully retired, but she was so much alarmed 
at the state in which she found her mistress, that she went to 
Mrs. Allenham's room, to tell her that she feared Mrs. Hamil- 
ton was seriously indisposed. 

Caroline hastened to her sister, and found her dissolved in 
tears, which at length flowed copiously. To all Caroline's 
questions she answered only by continued weeping, and sobs 
which succeeded each other so quickly that she could not 
have uttered, if she had wished to do so. 

The fresh air had in some measure restored Mr. Hamilton. 
He had recovered the powers of his mind. He had reflected 
that many unforeseen accidents might still prevent the return 
of Mr. Cresford ; that the idea of his being alive, if once noised 
abroad, would throw a shade over their future fives, even 
should it eventually prove an unfounded notion. He persuaded 
himself once more it might be a trick for the purpose ef 
extorting money upon the supposition that he would attempt to 
bribe the first husband to silence. He was not acquainted with 
Mr. Cresford's handwriting, and his hopes revived. At all 
events, the report once circulated could not be crushed, and he 
hastened back to the house, if possible, to calm Ellen, and to 
bind her to secrecy. 

He entered her boudoir just as Mrs. Allenham was trying 
to extract from her the cause of her distress, when Ellen, 
springing from her seat, nished into Algernon's arms, exclaim- 
ing,— 
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**Toa 9te not gone for ever. Thank Grod, I see yon 
again!** 

Mrs. Allenham looked on in surprise. Could it be that 
Ellen and her husband had quarrelled ? They whose conjugal 
felicity had bedome almost proverbial? Such scenes nerer 
occurred between herself and Mr. Allenham ! Ellen was as 
good-tempered as she was ; and though Mr. Hamilton was a 
more hign-flown, romantic sort of man than Mr. Allenham— 
not so religious perhaps — not so much in the habit of regulat- 
ing his feelings by the exact measure of duty, still he was an 
excellent man, and a good-tempered man. What could it all 
meant 

However, she felt she cotdd be of little service, and that as 
Ellen had some one with her who would take care of her 
should she again feel unwell, she lefl them together. 

••Compose yourself, dearest Ellen," Mr. Hamilton said, in a 
soothing tone ; •* I have much to say, and you must listen atten- 
tively to my arguments." 

•' Any thing to hear your voice — ^to still look upon you," and 
she seated herself opposite to him, and fixed her eyes upon 
him, as if she would drink in every word which fell from his 
lips, and indelibly fix in her mind every lineament of that face 
which she was soon no more to see. 

•• Listen to me. There is a possibility that this letter may 
not be authentic." 
She shook her head sorrowfully. He continued, 
" All things are possible. Then there is more than a possi- 
bility, that if alive, he whose name I cannot bring myself to 
speak may never reach England. His health seems to be im- 
paired, — he may sink under his sufferings. If he should never 
return, why should we have wilfully proclaimed to the world 
our disgrace, — for disgrace it will be in the eyes of the world, 
though no guilt is ours ?" 

• " But we should be guilty now, knowing what we do know.** 
•' We are not quite sure : let us wait for confirmation before 
we breathe one word concerning this letter to any living being- 
Remember, that if we were to learn the next day that the pooif 
prisoner had fallen a victim to his miseries, that he was at 
rest, though we might then be lawfully united, our child, ouJ 
innocent child, would, by our own imprudence, be proved ille- 
gitimate." 

Ellen's countenance changed : she listened with a persuaded 
air. Mr. Hamilton resumed, 

•' We must, for her sake, hide for the present all we feel ; we 
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must, if possible, assume a calm exterior, and trust to Provi- 
dence for the issue." 

♦' I wish I knew what was right. And yet what you tell me 
must be so. But I cannot, — I cannot show my face to-day ; I 
am sure if I did, I should betray all.*' After a pause, she 
added, " I will tell you what you must do, Algernon, though it 
breaks my heart to say so ;-:-you must either allow me to pay 
my father a visit, or you must yourself go away for a time, — 
make a tour, — visit the lakes, — ^go to Scotland. We must not 
live together till this dreadful mystery is cleared up, till our 
fate is ascertained one way or another." 

** What ! leave the company we have staying in the house T 
Impossible, without exciting such observations !" 

" They will be gone in three days, and then — then — ^Yes, it 
is better to be miserable only, than to be miserable and guilty 
also !" 

"If it is your wish, Ellen, I will leave you.^ It is best, I 
should be the one to go: if you were to quit this roof it would 
feel more like a real and final separation." 

•* My fainting fit will be an excuse for my not appearing to- 
day. Indeed I do feel so ill I could not bear my part in 
society. To-morrow I will try to do as you wish. I will strive, 
for the sake of my poor little Agnes." 

The whole of that day was spent by the wretched Ellen in 
a state of stupefaction. The misfortune which had befallen 
her was too great and too overwhelming to be completely com- 
prehended. Her overstrained nerves could bear no more, and 
she sat in a state of comparative calmness. She expressed no 
wish to see her children, no desire for any thing, and Mrs. 
Allenham bade the maid remain in the adjoining apartment. 

She returned to the company herself, and informed them of 
her sister's sudden indisposhion. She tried with all the tact of 
which she was mistress, to extract from Lady Coverdale whether 
Mr. Hamilton had ever been subject to starts of temper, but she 
dieited nothing from her but a recapitulation of his virtues. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

W« that did nothing study but the way 
To love each other, with which thoughts the day 
Rose with delight to us, and with them set, 
Must learn the cruel art how to forget. 

Like turtle-doves 

Dislodged from their haunts, we must in tears 
Unwind a love knit up in many years. 
Now turn we each from each — so fare our hearts, 
As the divorced soul from its body ports. 

The Surrender. 

Mr. Hamilton had half-succeeded in persuading himself the 
whole thing was a cunning forgery. The story seemed so im- 
probable. No letter had ever arrived from Cresford — no M ait- 
land had ever brought any intelligence of this attempt to escape. 
Colonel Eversham had seen him carried^ to the grave — the 
funeral had taken place at night, by Mr. Cresford's dying re- 
quest, he said. How unlikely, whatever might subsequently 
have been the difficulties of his situation, that, if alive, he 
should really have allowed so much time to elapse withont 
writing to the wife with whom he was so madly in love ! These 
reflections all presented themselves to his mind, and by dinner- 
time he was able to take his accustomed seat, and to do the 
honours of his table with tolerable self-possession. 

Towards evening Mrs. Allenham was alarmed by a recur- 
rence of Ellen's faintness : it was immediately after her chil- 
dren had been brought in to wish her good-night. 

Mrs. Allenham was urgent that a physician should be sent 
for. Ellen appeared to revive, and to express her vehement 
desire that no one should be summoned. She only wished that 
her maid should sleep on a sofa in her room, in case she should 
be worse in the night. Mrs. Allenham thought Mr. Hamilton 
rather remiss in not sending for medical advice. 

" Mr. Allenham," she thought, " though he does not make 
such a fuss about his love for me, would never let me be as ill 
as Ellen is without sending for all the doctors in the neighbour- 
hood ; but different men have different ways, and one must take 
people as one finds them." 

One tiling, however, she resolved upon, that if Ellen wat 
not better the next morning she would speak her mind openljr 
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to Mr. Hamilton, and insist on his having the very best 
advice. 

Ellen was no sooner in her bed than she dropped into a pro- 
found slumber, from which she awoke early the next morning, 
refreshed in body, and with only a vague recollection of the 
tremendous change which had taken place in her fate. By de- 
grees, her actual situation opened upon her. 

How dreadful is the waking from a real sound sleep of for- 
getfulness, after any severe misfortune has befallen us ! Thf 
temporary oblivion of our sorrows scarcely compensates for 
the agony of recollection. 

She was, however, aware of the necessity of concealing 
what she felt, if she wished to preserve the illegitimacy of her 
child from becoming public, while there was yet a hope of its 
remaining unknown. She passed some time in humble prayer, 
imploring guidance from above, judgment to know what was 
ri^t, and strength to execute it. 

She rose from prayer in a calmer frame of mind — she felt 
herself fortified for the task before her — she thought that if Al- 
gernon left her at Belhanger alone, there could be no crime in 
delaying the promulgation of the dreadful secret, for the chance 
of saving herself and her child from unmerited disgrace. 

She went down to breakfast, and she made an attempt to 
sm'de in return to the salutations and inquiries of her friends. 
She was in the act of assuring them she was quite well, when 
Mr. Hamilton entered the apartment. She -started as she ' 
heard his well-known turn of the lock, she faltered in her 
speech as he entered, her paleness was replaced by a vivid 
glovir, which overspread her face, but she turned not her eyes 
upon him ; she studiously avoided meeting his ; the first sound * 
of his voice thrilled through her very being. 

She took her station at the breakfast-table, upon the same 
spot where yesterday she had received that fatal intelligence 
which had so completely broken up her happiness. She took 
her station as mistress of the mafision to which she had no " 
longer any right. She felt she was an impostor. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had, the preceding day, buoyed himself 
up with something more of hope than she had done, had passed 
a night of anxious restlessness. Sleep had not for one moment 
weigbid down his eyelids ; and when at length Ellen ventured, 
almost by stealth, to take one look at that beloved countenance, 
her heart was pierced to see it so wan, so haggard. 

Their object was to avoid exciting renlark. A plan was pro- 
posed, and acceded to, of driving to 3ee a fine castle in the 
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nwghbourhood, in which was a collection of pictures. Ellen 
accompanied the ladies in an open carriage, and Mr. Hamiltoii 
took the gentlemen across the country, on horseback. 

While others were- engaged in admiring some of the maater* 
pieces of art, Ellen found herself near Mr. Hamilton. 

** Algernon, you look very ill," she said ; ** it breaks my 
heart to see you !" 

**• Can it be otherwise, Ellen ? Even you can scarcely know 
the tortures I endure." 

*** We jpust not speak to each other. I shall lose the self* 
commana I have so struggled to obtain. But I have behaved 
well, Algernon ? I have conducted myself according to your 
wishes 1" 

^Yes! yes! May God bless you, dearest and best! I 
cannot trust myself to say another word." 

He hastened away, and went to the stables, as though to see 
for the horses and the barouche. Ellen busied herself in ex- 
amining a picture, of which she did not see one form, and 
drove back her bursting tears, and stilled the tumult of her soul. 
On their way home, Lady Coverdale was eloquent on tht 
beauties of this part of the world, on the charms of Belhanger, 
and discussed with much interest the plan for the flower-garden 
which Ellen was making along the terrace in front of the house. 
** When your shrubs have grown, and the creepers cover that 
bowered walk to the left, it will be quite beautiful. Are you 
not always very impatient at the slow growth of plants ? One 
has to wait so long before one sees any result produced. I 
think it is a great objection to gardening. However, you are 
very young, and you may look forward to many years of enjoy* 
ing your improvements." 

These simple words shot like daggers through Ellen's heart. 
She could not reply, and notwithstanding all her efforts to 
appear at her ease, the conversation flagged. Caroline had 
seen Ellen speak in a low voice to Mr. Hamilton, while others 
were engaged with the paintings ; she had seen him ^suddenly 
leave the room, and perceiving how oppressed Ellen's spirits 
were, became thoroughly convinced some serious disagreement 
had occurred. 

" Well," she thought, " I suppose it will all come right again. 
Everybody cannot go on so smoothly as dear Mr. Alleaham 
and I do !" 

When they returned from their excursion, Ellen retired to 
her room. She had not the heart, as usual, to repair to the 
nursery, or the school-room. The sight of her two elder 
children harrowed her soul, from the fear that shs pos8S8Ss4 
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them only for a time, that they would be torn from her, just 
when their opening intelligence, their amiable dispositions had 
superadded to the instinctive love of a mother, the afTection 
produced by their own good qualities. The sight of her little 
girl was scarcely less agonizing, from the conviction that she 
must soon be a nameless outcast ! 

She had again recourse to prayer, and she again rose from 
her devotions strengthened and resigned. 

At that moment a gentle tap at the door was heard, and 
Algernon entered. % 

** I must see you, I must speak to you, Ellen ! Human 
nature cannot endure this continued state of effort. Let us 
unbend for a few short moments. Tell me you love me, and 
that, let our fate be what it may, your heart, your whole heart, 
is mine." 

*' Oh, Algernon ! I have just been praying for strength and 
resignation, and I thought 1 had obtained my prayer. Do not 
speak to me in those tender tones. They melt away my whole 
soul, and I will, I will be^irm. I must np longer allow myself 
to use such expressions ; but I cannot even try not to feel all, 
and more than I ever felt before. Spare my weakness, Alger- 
non, and remember that dearly as I prize your love, I prize 
your good opinion still more. That is the one . thought which 
enables me to exist, I believe." 
He looked on her with admiration, almost amounting to awe. 
"My good opinion ! You are as much superior to me, or to 
*ny other living being, as the angels of heaven are to the com- 
tton run of mortals. I adore you, I venerata you, as one of 
' them.*' He knelt at her feet. " Speak, and I will obey you. 
I place myself under your guidance. I will regulate my actions 
^ what you deem calculated to ensure your own peace of mind. 
I will prove to you that I can equal you at least in self-devotion ; 
though my heart may break, I will not yield to you in that !" 

** Get up, Algernon. Do not kneel at my feet. I cannot 
Wr to hear you speak in such a manner. These scenes must 
iJot recur. We only agonize each other, and render ourselves 
•ttfit for our task. Leave me, dearest ; leave me to compose 
myself!" 

•* You bid me leave you, and I will do so. But will you not 
give me your. hand? That dear hand which, after all, was 
pledged to me at the altar !" He took her unresisting hand. 
*'It was I who placed that ring upon your finger, Ellen ; you 
Aen swore to me eternal fidelity, you swore to love me * till 
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death us did part.' Can any thing cancel that vow T And he 
drew her gently towards him. 

*• O God ! nothing, nothing !" She dashed his hand fiom 
her, and rushed to the opposite corner of the room. She glared 
wildly upon him. — "Nothing, nothing can cancel that first 
dreadful vow! Oh! do not remind me of those words. 
It was then the vision came over me ! He, who you tell me 
is my hushand, seemed to rise up between us, Algernon ! It 
was a forewarning of what was to happen ! I ought to have 
obeyed^e warning — I should have stopped before" — ^her voice 
faltereo^ut she continued in a tone of unutterable sweetness — 
** before those words made me the happiest woman in the whole 
world !" She hid her face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

"Bless you for what you have just said, my own Ellen!" 

" Do not call me your own Ellen ; I am not — can never be ! 
In mercy leave me — this agony is not to be endured !" 

Slowly and reluctantly he withdrew: he stood for a few 
moments at the door, and then he closed it, and she remained 
alone. 

She had prayed for strength, and she found it. She did not 
weep, but meekly sat, patient and uncomplaining. The hour 
Sor dressing arrived, and she mechanically proceeded with her 
toilet. Her maid had prepared the dress, the ornaments she 
thought she would wear. Mechanically she sat before the 
looking-glass, mechanically she arranged her ringlets round 
her face : she placed in her hair the ornamental comb her maid 
presented to her, fastened her ear-rings, held out her arm to 
have her bracelets clasped, and, when she was dressed, won- 
dered at herself for having tricked herself out in all these 
gewgaws. 

" How strange," she thought, " that I should have been able 
thus to deck this wretched form !" But such is the force of 
habit : it does not come into anybody's head to leave off the 
feathers, the diamonds, the flowers with which they are in the 
habit of adorning themselves, though the heart beneath may be 
breaking — and yet it seems a mockery ! 

Before dinner Lady Coverdale begged that the children might, 
be sent for, and little Agnes appeared in a beautiful cap whiclx 
Miss Coverdale had embroidered for her. The beauty of th^ 
child's eyes was discussed. 

" If Agnes grows up according to this promise, Mrs. Hamii — 
ton" — (Ellen started at the name) — " you will have a pleas 
task in acting as her chaperon." 
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Ellen almost sank at the prospect which was thus brought 
before her. She could not answer, but, hastily turning away, 
stirred the fire with great energy, at the same time exclaiming 
how hoc it was. 

They went to dinner ; she was seated at the head of the 
table, opposite to Mr. Hamilton. She felt a sort of melancholy 
pleasure in being, as it were, forced to appear as his wife ; but 
ne?er did two such bursting hearts pass calmly through an 
evening of society. 

Another day succeeded, and it was spent in the ^pe strag- 
gle. On the third the Coverdales departed, thinking that, for 
so happy a couple, they were the most fashionably cool they 
had ever seen ; the AUenhams, fearing that Mr. Hamilton, 
charming as he was, must have an odd corner of temper, for, 
as to Ellen, they knew her too well to imagine for a moment 
that she could be in fault. 

They all drove from the door, and the wretched couple were 
left alone with their love and their misery. 

"And now you must leave me, Algernon: we must not re- 
main here alone, and I even doubt whether I ought to remain 
under vour roof." 

" Oh, Ellen ! one would think you wished to believe we 
were severed, for ever severed ! There is still hope." 

"None for me ! I know that handwriting too well." 

" Must I go to-day ?" 

" To-day, if you value my peace, and the little remnant of 
honour I may yet hope \o preserve." 

" This is hard, this is cruel ; but you shall have an approv- 
ing conscience, my own Ellen ; and if your conscience will be 
easier when I am gone, I will not linger : I will order every 
thing for my journey, and I will go at dusk to-night. Till then, 
you will let me be with you ; till then, I may look on your 
face — I may listen to your voice — I may breathe the same air 
with you !" 

He flew to order his departure, and in another instant was 
by her side. 

There was a melancholy satisfaction in being together, and 
yet, when they were so, they could not speak: what could 
they say that was not fraught with wretchedness ?" 

•* I must see our children, Ellen." 

He had been in the habit of calling all the children " our ;" 
but the little word which from the force of habit escaped him, 
Btmck daggers to the hearts of both. The two elder were his 
children who might soon be at home to claim tbem« 

E9 
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They all three came, and poor Hamilton devoured them 
with kisses. The little Agnes was just old enough to know 
him, and to hold out her arms to him with a smile of joy. They 
could neither of them endure this long ; they could not talk to 
the children — they could not play with them — they could not 
listen to their prattle, and they were soon sent away. 

Strange to say, these last few hours, whose flight they 60 
much dreaded, hung heavy. They wished to arrest the course 
of time, and yet they knew not how to pass it. They strolled 
into the sarden ; every thing there spoke of hope and promise ; 
every thmg within their own bosoms boded unheard-of wretch- 
ednesss. 

They had several times paced in silence round the shel- 
tered parterre, when Ellen turned deadly pale, and stopped 
for a few moments. 

" You must lean on me, Ellen ! You must take my arm." 

Her feebleness compelled her to do so, and once hiore he 
had the happiness of feeling that lovely form rest on him for 
support. 

Neither spoke again. Both hearts were too full for utter- 
ance. In silence they bent their course homeward. They 
again returned to the drawing-room. They once more sat 
down there together. They could not bring themselves to 
quit each other for a moment, — to lose one instant of these 
few precious hours ; and yet to each the presence of the other 
was oppressive. This state of misery and gme was worse 
than that occasioned by the presence of others. 

They could not, at such a moment, speak on indiflTerent. 
subjects, and if they alluded to their own situation, it must 
lead to passionate bursts of feeling, which she considered as 
criminal, and which he also dreaded for her sake. 

At length the hour of departure came. The carriage was 
announced — and he went up stairs alone once more to give his 
parting blessing to the children. He returned to her. 

"I think we may correspond," she said, "there can be 
nothing wrong in that till our fate is quite decided." 

" Oh yes, yes ; you must write every day," he replied. •* I 
shall find out some retired spot in Wales, and I shall remain 
there in utter seclusion till your mind is made easy by hearing 
no more. In three months you will conclude it was onlv a 
forgery." 

She shook her head, " I know the writing." 

« In six months ? In a year you will-^name some tim&^m 
set eowe term to my banishment !" 
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** We wiU write— I am not jjapable of knowing or under- 
standing what is right iir your presence. You must leave me, 
Algernon, or I thmk I shall die now at your feet !** 

** And are we to part thus ?" 

She stood like a marble statue, as cold, as nale as 
motionless. ^ ' 

"Are we to part thus ? Impossible !" and he snatched her 
to his bosom, and imprinted on her lips one kiss of deeo 
fervent, unalterable love. ^' 

He tore himself away, and plunging into the carriage, in a 
few moments was borne far from the scene of all his happiness. 

When she heard the sound of the wheels, she made a des- 
perate rush to the window, and remained fixed there to listen 
for their sound, and to fancy she still heard it lon^after it was 
possible to do so. 



CHAPTER IX. 

From our own paths, our love's attesting bowers, 

I am not gone, 
In the deep jiush of midnight's whispering hours 

Thou art not lone I 
Not lone when by the haunted stream thou weepcst, 

That stream whose lone 
Murmurs of thoughts the holiest and the deepest 

We two have known. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Hb was gone-r-<iuite gone — and slowly and wearily she 
dragged herself back to the sofa, and gave free vent to alJ the 
ugony which had been eating away her very being. 

She was thus drowned in tears wh^n the footman entered 
the room, upon some pretence of closing the shutters or of 
making up the fire. The servants could not but perceive that 
something unusual was going on, and their curiosity was 
exdted by the mysterious looks of their master and mistress, 
and by the sudden departure of the former. Ellen, to avoid 
the inquiring gaze of the footman, hastily retired to her 
boudoir, whither she had no sooner retreated than her anxious 
jnaid peeped in to see if she might want any thing. 

Pleading a violent headache, she bade her say she should 
not jreijube any dinnery an4 assured her th^t notbmg but entire 
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[uict could relieve the pain- under which she was suffering. 
Phe faithful creature would prescribe all the nostrums that 
:ver were invented for headaches, and poor Ellen thought 
he never should be allowed to weep in peace. At length 
he was relieved from the troublesome attentions both of the 
nquisitive and of the kind-hearted, and was left to her own 
ad thoughts. 

She accused herself of not having sufficiently valued the 
)ne last morning she had passed with him. She remembered 
I thousand things she meant to say — a thousand things she 
)ught to- have said. She thought she had been cold, she 
bought she had been unkind, and yet she reproached herself 
or having allowed him to t'dke that one farewell kiss, for She 
elt and kq^w she was not his wife. She could not deceife 
lerself into a momentary belief that the letter was an impot- 
ure. She knew that her lawful husband was alive, and that 
ivery feeling of her soul was therefore criminal. Still, though 
he scarcely indulged a hope of ever being reunited to Alger- • 
ion, she had not the courage to declare the truth. She wished, 
f possible, to preserve her reputation, and her child's position 
n the world. 

• She now had leisure to reflect upon the line of conduct it 
}ehooved her to adopt, and she came to the conclusion, that, 
provided she received no further communication from Mr. 
]Jresford, and that there seemed no fear of open exposure, 
he only mode of preserving her fair name, and her virtue at 
he same time, was to induce Mr. -Hamilton to consent to an 
imicable separation on the score of incompatibility of temper. 

This was her best hope ! How dreadful the other altemg/- 
ive ! To be claimed by the indignant Cresford, to be held up 
o the eyes of the world as a base culprit, guilty of the crime 
f bigamy ! It was almost too degrading to contemplate. 

Some days had now elapsed ; she had every monmig 
eceived the letters with a sickening dread which almoat 
jaralyzed her. With fear and horror she had hastily turned 
jver the exterior of every letter, and with inexpressible relief 
the had found none that bore the dreaded foreign postmark. 
Sach morning brought a long epistle from Algernon, written 
•n the spirit of the highest, purest, most devoted affection. 

These were some balm to her heart. These were treao- 
dred up and per\]sed over and over again. But she was an 
altered creature— all around wondered at the change. The 
children found that mamma could only kiss them and weep 
over them, and they became thoughtful and subdued in bcf 
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presence. The poor people wondered their bounteous lady 
no longer came among them. She could not do so. She 
..^dreaded the eyes of her fellow-creatures — their very blessings 
were painful to her — she felt as if she had obtained them under 
false pretences. All that had given her pleasure in this lovely 
place, this delightful country, now only filled her with regret, 
when she thought that the next day might find her an exile 
from this paradise. Every walk, every tree, every view, 
eTcry spot she visited, reminded her of him whom she no 
longer ventured to call husband, and with whom she had no 
hope of ever seeing them again. 

Two or three weeks had now slowly dragged their weary 
length away, and no fresh intelligence had arrived. It was. 
nearly a month since she had received the first, and she aliiiost 
began to think he found it impossible to make his escape. The 
friendly governor might be removed. The mental aberration 
might, from over-excitement, have returned. She felt wicked 
in» for a moment, anticipating such a circumstance with any 
thing approaching to satisfaction ; and yet the horror of another, 
and still more apalling, solution of the difiiculty, that he had 
succeeded in his petition, and that he was on his way home, 
filled her with dismay which almost bewildered her senses. 
»t One morning when she, as usual, received with trembling 
hands the packet of letters, she perceived one from her brother 
with an enclosure. With dizzy eyes she tore open the cover, 
and, within found another, with the same dreaded postmark of 
Gratz. Despair gave her courage to open it. It was indeed 
firom Cresford, and he there told her the governor had proved 
his kindest frieitd ; that the emperor had listened favourably to 
his petition, and that he had every prospect of being able to 
eommence his journey to England in a few days, — that as the 
tune approached he felt ten thousand fears pass through his 
bosom. How much might have happened since he left his home. 
His Ellen, to whom he was now writing in the fulness of his 
heart, might possibly be gathered to the dead. His children ! 
were they still in existence? " Oh, my dearest wife," he con- 
4 tinned* " you can form no conception of the distracted and con- 
fused state of my mind when I think of the changes that may 
have taken place among you. ^Of one thing I believe I may 
rest asi^ured, though my own wayward disposition has some- 
times been prone to unreasonable bursts of— jealousy, shall I 
say t— no, rather sensitiveness, — for you will do me the justice 
to confess I never was jealous of any individual,— of one thing 
I may rest assured, that I shall find you pure, true, and virtuous 
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8 I left you. The knowledge of your virtue has been nqrmik 
onsolation, — that conviction alone has supported me througk 
ill my misfortunes. In one short month I shall be at homi^^^ 
ny Ellen, never, never again to part from you." 

This confirm atiop of what she most dreaded came upon hm 
fith almost as great a shock as the first announcement of hfr 
•lisery. Yet she felt ungrateful at making such a return fbr 
II the affection expressed by Cresford, affection which hid 
tood the test of time, which had been his guiding principle i|i 
:bsence, imprisonment, even iq madness. 

The next moment she fancied that by such emotione shi 
vronged Algernon, her own adored Algernon, who was for 
▼er torn from her, and doomed to sufferings equal to her own. 

In another month Cresford said he should be at home. The 
ime had nearly elapsed : he might arrive any day. Thert 
/as not a moment to be lost ! 

In her distraction she almost forgot to open the daily letter 
f Mr. Hamilton. It breathed of hope ! He had always been ^ 
aore sanguine than herself, and in this he pleaded strongly lo 
e allowed to return. He argued that the protracted suenee 
Imost proved, beyond a doubt, that the whole had been a fab8 
larm. 

She placed the dear letter next her heart, and, hastily gathe^ 
ig together the rest of her correspondence, which had been eait 
side, was preparing to arrange all things for her instant de* 
arture, when her attention was arrested by a second epislls 
rom her brother Henry. She knew the worst ; she had 
o more to fear, and she perused it with a desperate calnK 
less. 

Henry began by saying that he, and all the other partners^ 
lad been much distressed by a communication they had WK 
eived of so strange a character that he scarcely liked to dis-* 
urb her mind by reporting it ; that yet, as he had forwarded tc^ 
er by the some post a letter which appeared to come from th^ 
ame quarter as the one they had received, and as, if he mm^ 
lok not, he had some time ago sent her another with a similaf 
irection and postmark, perhaps she might be prepared foiT^ 
/hat he was going to tell her. 

The fact was they had received a letter purporting to come frofm 
Tr. Cresford, and full of incomprehensible allusions to an escape 
;om Verdun, and to a mock-funeral ; that they scarcely knew 
/hether to consider it a forgery or not ; that he grieved to say 
lose who were most conversant with his handwriting seemed 
lost persuaded of its authenticity ; that they were all in the 
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mateat perplexity, but, upon the whole, agreed it was best t 
keep the circumstance a secret for the present. 

He dreaded to think what her feelings must be ; that for hin* 

self^ he was firmly convinced it was an imposture from first t 
last, — that he remembered how circumstantial had been Colont 
Eversham's account of the funeral of poor Cresford, performe 
by torch-light, according to his own particular request, and atter 
ded by Colonel Eversham himself, by Captain MortCn, and seve 
ral more of the detenus who were on parole. '* And do you nc 
remember his dwelling upon the awful circumstance, that in on 
short week from the time Captain Morton had acted as chic 
mourner at Cresford's interment, he was himself committed t 
tlie grave ? Do not worry yourself, therefore, my dearest sis 
tor. Depend upon it, it is a trick, with the view of extortin 
Bioney ; but I thought it would not be right to leave you 1 
ignorance of the unpleasant doubt. 

*^ I should have been myself the bearer of this strange def 
patch, but I am unavoidably detained in town to-day by busioest 
* iwill be with you soon after you recieve this." 

** It is all true," she thought to herself, '* and it is all known 
It must now be published abroad ; there is no escape ;" and sh 
looked wildly around her. This was no moment for delibere 
tioD or indecision. 

She commanded post-horses to be instantly sent for ; sh 
sttmrnoned her maid ; she desired the nurses, the children, th 
faniM, to prepare instantly for a sudden journey, and she sa 
down to write the appalling news to Algernon, to dash all th 
hopes which he had fostered, to doom him also to a future a 
blank and cheerless as her own. 

She began, " I have scarcely the power to write what I an 
now compelled to impart to you. In a few more hours I shaJ 
hSTe lefl this beloved' home ; in a few more hours I shall be a 
esteast from this blessed place, where I have lived as you 
flMMt happy» and your honoured wife. Thank you, Algernor 
ibr the unutterable happiness I have for two years enjoyed 
f hank you for all your love, all your tenderness. 

•* I am going to my father. Poor man ! he little knows th 
y bamii and misery which await the decline of his life ; he wh 
so Talued the opinion of the world ! Oh, Algernon, I am doome< 
to briag a curse on all who are connected with me ! I shal 
bring his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ; I have cast . 
Mjght over the dignified and prosperous career which awaite' 
you; I have been the bane of that unhappy man whose ungov 
fnidf iU-fot^love for me led him to practise the deceit whiel 
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has worked us all so much wo.. My name will be a lasting 
disgrace to my children, — all of them ! 

«• Algernon ! when I think of you, my heart is near breaking ; 
when I think of your return to your desolate home, vrh&k I 
know how you will miss me, — ^for I judge too well iromaiy 
own what your feelings will be, — when I think how yon wiU 
miss the cliildren, too ! Heavens, I have just ordered the mirae 
to prepare herself and Agnes for our sad journey ! — But wh«t 
right have I to do so ? She is your child, Algernon, and shalll 
deprive you of that one consolation ? Shall I deprive her of an 
honourable station to drag her with me into shame and degn- 
dation ? No ! my wretchedness can sc^cely know increasei 
and you shall be greeted on your return by her smiles, her out- 
stretched arms, her lovely attempts to prattle. I leave you that 
•precious legacy. She will remind you of her who loves yon 
still with tenfold fervour, though it is now a crime to do so* ■ ., 

" There is a sort of pleasure in siicrificing something to yon : 
you shall keep her and cherish her. I expect my brother every- 
moment : he and the other members of the house have likewiae 
received communications from Gratz. I cannot add another 
word — I cannot sign myself, — ^for, oh ! what name do I now 
bear ?" 

She hastily sealed her letter, and, without giving herself time 
to retract, she flew up stairs, and told the nurse that she and 
Agnes were to remain at Belhanger — that only George and 
Caroline were to accompany her. The nurse was astonished 
at the sudden change ; but her mistress looked so ghastly and 
so wild, she did not venture any question or any remark. 
Ellen snatched her child to her heart — kissed it with such ve- 
hemence that the terrified creature screamed — then, almost 
thrusting it again into the nurse's arms, she rushed out of the 
room, not daring to trust herself another moment in its sight. 

She now hastened into her own apartments, and, without 
allowing herself lime for tender emotions or reminiscences, she 
began to pack up her papers, her letters, a few favourite books 
of devotion, some of the many tokens of affection she had re- 
ceived from Algernon, and above all, his picture — that picture 
'^[hich she gazed upon every day, ten times every day, during 
his absence. 

While thus employed, she saw her maid arranging her dia- 
monds, and other jewels, for the journey. 

a *u ^^ "°^ P^^ "P ^hose," she said, in a clear, cahn voice ; 
•* they must be left here." 

»^ " Dear ma'am, we always take them with U3 wherever we 
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go ; I always think they are safest when they are under my 
own eye.** 

** They must remain, Stanmore,** answered Ellen, almost 
sternly. 

»* Just as you please, ma'am, certainly," replied the ahigail, 
whose feelings on the subject of the diamonds were so acute 
that she could not look with indifierence upon any thing that 
concerned them, although she saw something had certainly 
happened which greatly discomposed her mistress, and was 
resdly tenderly attached to her. 

** Would you please to leave all the trinkets, ma'am ?" she 
added, with rather a mortified, injured accent. 

" No, Stanmore ; I must take these rings, these bracelets, 
all these things — ^they were all given to me by dear friends." 

*^ I am sure, ma'am, I should have thought you might have 
wished what Mr. Hamilton hald given you to go along with us." 

« Say no more, Stanmore ; I cannot bear it. — Only make 
haste, — all possible haste !-^I must go to my father to^lay." 

" Dear me ! I beg your pardon, ma'am ; but is Captam 
Wareham ill 1" 

* No — ^yes — I am not sure — I believe he is pretty well." 

Ellen left the room, having secured the few articles she much 
valued ; and having told Stanmore to carry the diamonds to 
Uie housekeeper, and bid her give them to Mr. Hamilton when 
he returned. 

** How strange !" said Mrs. Stanmore to herself. *' Master 
and mistress must have quarrelled desperately, somehow or 
another. And to think how loving they did seem to be till just 
at last ! Well, they say such violent love is too hot to hold. 
I shall think of that when next Mr. Perkins says a civil word 
to me, and give him a civil word in return, for all he is not the 
man of my heart ; for it's my belief all the love should be on 
the man's side. How well my poor mistress and Mr. Cresford 
went on, though he was so queer ; and now she has got a hus- 
band she loves, this is the end of it all ! ' Ah ! it does not do 
to make too much of the men. If one has a man one does not 
care for, one has one's wits about one, to know how to manage 

him." 

While Mrs. Stanmore was making these sage reflections 
(in which there is much deserving attention from the young and 
inexperienced), Ellen, who could not sit still, and who was 
afraid to trust herself with her child, wandered like an unquiet 
spirit about the house, longing to visit every well-known room, 
and to bid each a sad adieu ; but 3he met servants in every 

voL.n.— F 
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durection carrying trunks and imperials in all the bustle of 
departure. 

She lock refuge in her boudoir, from Tvhich the few thing's 
she meant to carry with her were already removed. She 
looked round in silence and in calmness. There was not an 
object which did not remind her of some act of kindness of 
Algernon's. A tap at the door startled her from the abstraction 
in which she stood. 

Mrs. Topharay the stately housekeeper, made her appear- 
ance. 

*• If you please, ma*am, I come for orders during your ab- 
sence. If you thought, ma'am, you should be away some little- 
time, the furniture in the chintz-room wants washing sadly, and 
perhaps, ma'am, it would be a good' opportunity to get it 
calendered."' 

** Do just as you please, Mrs. Topham. I cannot attend to 
those things at this moment." 

"Certainly, ma'am, I would not trouble you for the world; 
but Miss Mason wished to know whether you would have them 
go on with master's neckcloths, or whether you wished the 
table-linen to be put in hand immediately at the school." 

*♦ Oh yes, Mrs. Topham." 

**What, the table-linen? or the neckcloths, did you mean 
ma'am T 

" Either : it matters little ! Mr. Hamilton will be at home 
in a few days, and he will tell you. I am very ill, Mrs. Top- 
ham. I cannot — ^I cannot answer you." And tears for the 
first time that morning flowed from her eyes. 

There is nothing so strange as the causes which open the 
floodgates of wo. The vexation of being troubled with these 
trifles^ and the feeling that she had no longer a right to regulate 
them, that it would no longer be her care to see to all these little 
household details, melted her to tears, when all the deep and 
overwhelming bearings of the case had not produced an incli- 
nation to weep. 

Mrs. Topham departed, surprised; grieved, and a little 
offended. 

•* She never knew her mistress in such a way before. She 
had always behaved so considerate to her, and spoken in sneh 
a kind and feeling way, she was sure there was something 
wrong, and that her mistress had something upon her mind." 

Ellen now thought she would once more see his study. She 
should there be safe from intrusion,, and she would look at 
every thing, and fix it so firmly ia her memory, that it should 
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time recur. She marked every chair and table, the vciy pal> 
tern of the cornice, the mouldings on the book-eases, the earr- 
ing of the chimney-piece. She lonehed all the papcn* die 
parliamentary reports wjiich crowded the table, and whieii 
might have been touched by him. 

At this moment a chaise drove op to the door, and her brochcr 
Henry leaped out of it. In another moment Ellen was in Us 
arms, and clinging to him in the fall abandonmem of long pent- 
up gorrow, which at length is allowed free vent. There was a 
degree of relief in the presence of one to whom she migitt nn- 
burthen her whole soid, from whom she need have no seerelB, 
and with whom she need be under no restraint. 

This weakness, however, was not of hmg Miration. She 
quickly shook it off, and rousing herself she nttered in a §rm 
though hurrying manner : 

*' We must be gone directly, Heniy. Ton will take me to 

my father's ; yon will go iHth me, dear ImMher, will yon notf* 

** Where is Hamilton V* he answered. 

^ Ue has not been here since I received the first packet joo 

enclosed me. We parted then l" She jMressed her hand for a 

iQoment tightly upon her eyeballs. 

** Do you then consider the case so hi^less, my pomr dear 
tisterr 
, ^'Alas! Ihavefromthevery first, although he would seaiedy 
believe me.** 
"" Oh, dreadful ! dreadful ! What is to be done T 
*4 most go to my father, and I must leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. I have not wittingly done wrong, so I hope God will 
mist me to bear that with which it is his pleasure to nut 
me!" 
** My poor, poor Ellen !" 

'*Do not pity me, Henry P I have prayed for strength, and 
bitherto I have been mercifully supported. Do not pity me, or 
I shall not be able to go through what most be done this day.^ 
^ Ellen ! By Heavens, you are the most high-minded, cour- 
ageous, and noble, as well as the gentlest and loveliest creature 
I ever saw ! Whatever the result may be, you are certainly 
doing what is right. I am ready to accompany you." 

"Every thing is prepared, Henry. I have only one task 
left, that of bidding adieu to my baby — my little Agnes !" 
" Do you leave her behind you T 

" 1 cannot rob Algernon of that which will remind him of 
me, and yet give him pleasure, instead of pain. Neither will 
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I heap more shame and disgrace on my child^s head than is 
unavoidable.** 

Ellen left him, and with a slow and heavy step she for the 
last time mounted the oak staircase. She went to the nursery, 
and solemnly taking the child away, she carried it into the 
room which was her own. Bolting all the doors, she knelt as 
she held the infant in her arms, and offered up for it prayers as 
fervent and as pure as ever ascended to the throne of grace. 
Then kissing its eyes, its forehead, its lips. 

•* May the Grod of mercy bless thee, my babe ! may he bless 
thee with virtue, principle, rectitude : whatever may be thy fate 
in this world, may he bring thee to that place where the wicked 
cease from troubling, where the weary are at rest !" 

She rose from her knees, and carried the child back to the 
nurse. In a calm and steady voice, she bade her, as she 
valued her peace of mind here and hereafter, to do her duty by 
the infant ; and begging Grod to bless them both, she steadily 
went down the stairs, and without looking to the right or to the 
left, passed through the hall. When she reached the door, she 
paused, and turning round, she saw the servants, who, half- 
wonder, half-sympathy, had collected at the different doors, and 
were pressing forward. She tried to speak — her voice failed 
her ; she made another effort, and at length uttered, 

" You have all done your duties by me, and may God reward 
vou for it I" 

A burst of tears and sobs, they scarcely themselves knew 
wherefore, was all the answer they could make. 

Henry supported her into the carriage. Her elder children 
and their attendants entered the other, and she was rapidly 
^onveyed from a spot where she had endured the two extremes 
of mortal bliss and mortal wo. 
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CHAPTER X. 

En Bongc, rouhaid, et peu£^, 

Vous voj^e chacun Joar de •epmaioe 

Cotnbipii qa^estes ae moi loiDgtaioa 
Belle trdti lojaument anifo. 

Du tout VOU8 ay io*ainoar donn^ ; 

Voiia en povez 6tre ccrtaioe. 

Ma seiile dame tfotiveraine, 
De mon las cceur moult dcsir^e 
£u sunge, soubaid, et pen^^e. 

Charles Due o*OiLBA»fl, a. ]>• 1446. 

' How did poor Hamilton meanwhile pass the time of bis 
weary exile ? It would have been wretchedness to him to hare 
been recognised, to have been obliged to answer the usual in- 
quiries after his wife and children, with which a married man 
is invariably greeted ; to endure all the common coortesies of 
life. Yet his acquaintance was so general, his name so well 
l^nown, from having on many occasions borne a prominent [Mut 
^^ politicSf'and from having lived mnch in the world, that he eould 
scarcely find a spot where he would not be exposed to them. 

He therefore, under an assumed name, retired to the most 
desolate fishing village he could find in the neighbourhood of 

M , and passed his days wandering upon the shore, and 

'fixing with none but the fishers, who plied their dangerous 
^ade upon the wild Welsh coast. 

Every morning he walked into the town, and claimed his 
^^tters at the post-office, then hurried to the shore, there to 
^^^st upon the lines traced by his beloved Ellen's hand. The 
^'^thusiastic turn of mind, which we at first described him as 
Possessing, enabled him, better perhaps than another man, to 
^ndure the life of abnegation of self which he here led. His 
Passion was of. so pure, so refined a character, that in sober 
J**^th, he had rather sit alone on a sea-girt rock, and think of 
^^t* whom he worshipped with so holy a love, than be in the 
^?<^iety of any other living being, however lovely, however fas- 
^**iating. 

A^eeks however elapsed, and even his highly-wrought nature 
^^^ beginning to tire of this protracted uncertainty. He formed 
^ thousand desperate plans; he nearly coQyioc^ bimv^lf 
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that they were both sacrificing their happiness to a frivolous 
punctilio ; that Mr. Cresford never would return — that if he 
did, still in the eye of Heaven she was his, not Cresford's wife, 
and that there would be no guilt in their flying to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and there existing for each other alone. 

But although he might think such thoughts, he never ven- 
tured to commit them to paper when writing to her. He never 
again proposed their living together, if their union was not 
sanctioned by the laws. There was a spotless lofty purity * 
about her that he dared not outrage by word; or look. He 
knew also, that even supposing he should succeed in per- 
suading her to fly with him, still, that with her disposition, her 
religious principles, she could never find happiness in his devo- 
tion, if remorse was an inmate of her bosom. He had courage 
to endure all ills, rather than to meet her reproachful eye ; — ^to' 
feel he had caused that innocent heart to know the pangs of a 
wounded conscience ; — ^to feel that her religion, which was now 
her only source of consolation, had, through his means, been 
converted into a source of terror. The romantic adventures 
and feelings of his own early life, did not lead to his expe- 
riencing the same orthodox scruples himself, byt the enthu- 
•siastic devotedness of his dispoaiition made him respect them, 
even while he thought them overstrained. 

His despair, therefore, when he received Ellen's* last com- 
munication, knew no bounds. It destroyed his only hope. 
He paced the shore. It was a stormy morning, as if in accord- 
ance with his feelings: the sea-gull, with its wide-spread 
wings, gleaming white against the lead-coloured clouds, 
screamed as it passed over his head. The surf was wildly 
beating against the beach. The fisher vessels which had 
been out all night, were striving to regain the land before the 
threatening storm burst upon them. He looked upon the little 
boats as they neared the shore with an emotion of envy. — - 
"Perhaps," he thought, "perhaps the next few waves may 
swallow up the brave fellows who are there exerting them- 
selves to preserve life. They know not for what a miserable 
possession they are struggling. They know not what may 
await them if they escape the present danger ! Blighted affec- 
tions, ruined hopes, the torture of losing those they love, or of 
seeing them exist in wretchedness, may bring them to regret 
they had not now sunk, secure from experiencing any more 
of the sufferings human nature is heir to. Would I were in 
pne of those 4}oat8 ! It would be no sin of mine if the waves 
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The wives and mothers of the fishermen, who were inured 
to the venturous hfe of their relatives, proceeded with their or- 
dinary toil. They had so often seen them weather a storm in 
safety, that they felt little alarm at what would have struck 
others as aiJ^ful. One young woman, however, stole forth 
alone ; her loose cloak shivered in the wind ; the wild gust 
brought with it the spray and dashed it in her face, but still 
her eyes were strained to catch a glimpse of one frail bark. 
She knew not that her bonnet was blown back, that her dishev- 
elled hair streamed upon the blast. She gradually drew nearer 
to the spot where Algernon stood in his desperate musing. 

She was a stranger : a girl from the midland counties, 

' who had married one of the hardy young fishermen of 

this secluded village, and she was not yet accustomed to let 

the blast howl unheeded round her dwelling, while he she loved 

was on the wide salt sea. 

She approached Algernon. In her loneliness she felt safer 
when near a fellow-creature. 

" Do you think there is any danger, sir ?" she said, in a hesi- 
tating voice. 

"The storm seems to be gathering," he answered; "but 
most likely you have more experience than I have." 

" I have not been here long," she said, " and those great 
waves, with foamy tops, always terrify me sadly." 

" Are you anxious for any one at sea, my good girl t" 

" My husband, sir, is in one of those boats." 

"And does he love you? Do you love him, and are you 
lawfully married ?" 

" Oh, sir ! to be sure we are !" and she drew back abashed, 
and half-angry. 

"Then — then you are not to be pitied. In life or in death you 
are his. Ypu are bound together by the ties of love and of duty, 
of religion 2Bj£[of law ! He will return to you, my girl. See, 
the boats are 'getting nearer every moment. They will beat 
the storm — you will be reunited. You need not weep." 

He darted away among the rocks^ and sought the little room 
hi the single ale-house, which had been his home for the last 
month. 

His first impulse was to return to Belhanger~to revisit the 
spot which breathed of her, and having once more beheld the 
precious child which she had left there- as a pledge of her 
Section for him, to send her with the nurse to rejoin her mo- 
ther at Captain Wareham's. His resolution was no soone? 
>aken than it wa9 executed, 
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Ellen and her brother had ere this arrived at the end of 
their journey. They reached Captain Wareharo's just as he, 
Matilda, and the AUenhams, who were at this moment paying 
him their annual visit, were seated at their dessert. They 
were surprised at 'hearing an unusual bustle in the house, and 
still more so when Ellen, leaning on her brother, entered the 
apartment. They all pressed round to greet her. Matilda 
with youthful delight at this agreeable surprise — Caispline and 
her husband with kindness — Captain Wareham with som^ 
kindness, but more annoyance, which annoyance was, howeveii 
in some degree tempered by the respect he had felt for Elleit 
•ver since she had made so good a marriage as he considered 
that to Mr. Hamilton. 

" Well, my dear Ellen, this is really very good of you to 
take us so by surprise, but you certainly do take us by sur- 
prise. I do not know how in the world we are to lodge you, 
and the dinner is just gone. And you, too, Henry ?" (annoyance 
was rapidly preponderating,) " I do not know what we can do 
with you. * And I suppose Hamilton is of the party ; you might 
have given one a line. I should have thought, Ellen, you roust 
have remembered how inconv-enient this kind of thing is, in a 
small establishment." 

By this time Ellen had sunk in a chair, and Caroline begaix 
to be alarmed at her paleness, and at the altered expression of 
her countenance. The children had just landed from their 
vehicle, and their voices were heard in the passage. 

" Mercy on us ! and the children, too !" exclaimed poor Cap- 
tain Wareham, in a tone of despair, annoyance having thor- 
oughly mastered the vagiie respect inspired by the superior 
style of all which surrounded the Hamiltons. ♦' Well, this 
certainly is rather inconsiderate, Ellen ; but when people mak^ 
great matches they grow fine, and you seem quite to forget 
your poor old father's means are not quite so .ample as Mr- 
Hamilton's." 

He turned round, but started at the ghastly appearance of 
Ellen. Henry had suffered agonies for his sister, and bad 
tried to lead his father aside, that he might briefly explain to 
him the case, without proclaiming it to the whole household- 
Ellen answered with the composure of despair. 

" You must let me stay in this house, father, — I do not care 
where — only I must have the shelter of your paternal roof." • 

" I can go to the inn perfectly well, dear father," added Henry- 

♦*And Ellen can have her old room," interposed Matilda; 
•* little Caroline can sleep with me, and George can sleep on 
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the sofa in Mr. Allenham's dressing-room ; and now it is all 
arranged, so don't you be cross, papa. Ellen looks quite ill, 
and I dare say she is faint for want of something to eat ; so 
leave it all to me, and don't make a fuss, that's all, papa," and 
she gave her father a playful tap on the cheek. She was a 
high-spirited, warm-hearted, ingenuous girl, in many respects 
the precise opposite of her sisters. If her father was cross, 
her spirit rose^ and she consequently possessed that sort of 
control over him which the most decided, positive, and wilful, 
generally obtains over the less resolute temper, whatever may 
be their relative positions. She was also an excellent man- 
ager, always had cold meat in the house, and was never at a 
loss for an expedient on any emergency. 

Caroline was exceedingly uneasy at the appearance of Ellen, 
and remembered her fainting-fits when she had been last at 
Belhanger. Her look of settled grief, coupled with the absence 
(rif Mr. Hamilton, made her fear that, notwithstanding the affec- 
tion which had formerly 'subsisted between them, their quarrel 
mast ^ave been a serious one, and that her unannounced 
•Wval must mean that they were separated. She found, also, 
that only the two Cresford children accompanied her, and this 
served to confirm her fears. 

Even Captain "Wareham began to be alarmed at the subdued 
yet resolute manner of Ellen ; and looked from one to the 
other perplexed, amazed, and annoyed. 
" I suppose you want something to eat, Ellen ?" 
" No, father ; I could not touch any thing." 
"And the children must have supper." 
"Matilda, you will give them some tea, poor little things t" 
Bhe answered, turning towards JVEatilda. 

•* I could not eat a mouthful either," said Henry, " so do not 
get any tiling for me, father. I wish you would just step this 
^ay,.f want to consult you which inn I had best go to." 

"My dear boy, it is very chilly to-night, and you may just 
88 well consult me here by the fire." 
"EU^," added Henry, " would you not be better up-stairs 
' on the sofa ? Ellen is not well, father, and we must take 
great care of her !" 

" You do not seem well indeed, Ellen. Why you look ten 
years older, girl, than when I saw you last !" 

Ellen had risen from her seat, and was mechanically obeying 
Henry in walking up-stairs, when he said, 

" Do give Ellen your arm, Allenham, she is faint and weak. 
I have some things to arrange, and will follow you presently." 
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has worked us all so much wo.. My name will be a lasting 
disgrace to my children, — all of them ! 

" Algernon ! when I think of you, my heart is near breaking ; 
when I think of your return to your desolate home, when I 
know how you will miss me, — ^for I judge too well from mf 
own what your feelings will be, — when I think how you will 
miss the children, too ! Heavens, I have just ordered the nurse 
to prepare herself and Agnes for our sad journey ! — But whiit 
right have I to do so ? She is your child, Algernon, and ahaUI 
deprive you of that one consolation ? Shall I deprive her of aa 
honourable station to drag her with me into shame and degn- 
dation t No ! my wretchedness can sc^cely know increase^ 
and you shall be greeted on your return by her smiles, her out- 
stretched arms, her lovely attempts to prattle. I leave you that 
•precious legacy. She will remind you of her who loves you 
still with tenfold fervour, though it is now a crime to do so. ., 

" There is a sort of pleasure in sacrificing something to jovl : 
you shall keep her and cherish her. I expect my brother every- 
moment : he and the other members of the house have likewise 
received communications from Gratz. I cannot add another 
word — I cannot sign myself, — for, oh ! what name do I now 
bear T 

She hastily sealed her letter, and, without giving herself time 
to retract, she flew up stairs, and told the nurse that she and 
Agnes were to remain at Belhanger — that only George and 
Caroline were to accompany her. The nurse was astonished 
at the sudden change ; but her mistress looked so ghastly and 
so wild, she did not venture any question or any remark* 
Ellen snatched her child to her heart — kissed it with such ve- 
hemence that the terrified creature screamed — then, almost 
thrusting it again into the nurse's arms, she rushed out of the 
room, not daring to trust herself another moment in its sight. 

She now hastened into her own apartments, and, without 
allowing herself time for tender emotions or reminiscences, she 
began to pack up her papers, her letters, a few favourite books 
of devotion, some of the many tokens of affection she had re- 
ceived from Algernon, and above all, his picture — that picture 
which she gazed upon every day, ten times every day, during 
his absence. 

While thus employed, she saw her maid arranging her dia- 
monds, and other jewels, for the journey. 

" Do not put up those," she said, in a clear, calm voice ; 
" they must be left here." 

^ « Dear ma'am, we always take them with us wherever we 
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go ; I always think they are safest when they are under my 
own eye." ^ 

** They must remain, Stanmore," answered Ellen, almost 
sternly. 

♦* Just as you please, ma'am, certainly," replied the ahigail, 
whose feelings on the subject of the diamonds were so acute 
that she could not look with indifference upon any thing that 
concerned them, although she saw something had certainly 
happened which greatly discomposed her mistress, and was 
really tenderly attached to her. 

^ Would you please to leave all the trinkets, ma'am ?" she 
added, with rather a mortified, injured accent. 

^ No, Stanmore ; I must take these rings, these bracelets, 

all these things — ^they were all given to me by dear friends." 

*' I am sure, ma'am, I should have thought you might have 

wished what Mr. Hamilton had given you to go along with us." 

" Say no more, Stanmore ; I cannot bear it. — Only make 

haste, — all possible haste !-»-I must go to my father tonday." 

^^Dear me! I beg your pardon, ma'am; but is Captain 
Wareham ill 1" 

• No — ^yes — I am not sure — I believe he is pretty well." 
Ellen left the room, having secured the few articles she much 
valued ; and having told Stanmore to carry the diamonds to 
the housekeeper, and bid her give them to Mr. Hamilton when 
he returned. 

" How strange !" said Mrs. Stanmore to herself. " Master 
and mistress must have quarrelled desperately, somehow or 
another. And to think how loving they did seem to be till just 
at last ! Well, they say such violent love is too hot to hold. 
I ahall think of that when next Mr. Perkins says a civil word 
to me, and give him a civil word in return, for all he is not the 
nuui of my heart ; for it's my belief all the love should be on 
the man's side. How well my poor mistress and Mr. Cresford 
"Went on, though he was so queer ; and now she has got a hus- 
hand she loves, this is the end of it all ! ' Ah ! it does not do 
to make too much of the men. If one has a man one does not 
care for, one has one's wits about one, to know how to manage 
him." 

While Mrs. Stanmore was making these sage reflections 
(in which there is much deserving attention from the young and 
inexperienced), Ellen, who could not sit still, and who was 
afraid to trust herself with her child, wandered like an unquiet 
spirit about the house, longing to visit every well-known room, 
and to bid each a sad adieu \ but she met servants in every 
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the particulars of her separation ; but. Ellen assured her the 
subject was at present too painful to dwell upon ; and they 
remained together in melancholy calmness not unmixed with 
gene^ for Caroline was somewhat hurt at Ellen's reserve. 

She had one conversation with her father, in which he was 
all kindness and sympathy, and she now sat down to a task 
which she deemed one of absolute necessity, although of the 
utmost difficulty, namely, to write to Mr. Cresford a letter 
which should meet liim on his arrival in London, and convey 
to liim the dreadful intelligence, wliich sooner or later must 
reach him. 

It was as follows ; — 

" I know not how to address you, and I dread lest you 
should have heard from some other quarter all that has oc- 
curred, and may cast aside the letter of one whom you deem 
untrue to yon, without reading her own statement of the facts. 

" Believe me, when I swear by every thing we hold most 
saCTed, that the first communication I received from you, from 
the time I read the official account of your death in the public 
newspapers, was the letter I received last month dated from 
Gratz. I had then for two years believed myself the wife of 
Mr. Hamilton. 

" As I write these wor(j|^, my spirit quails at the effect I 
know they must produce on you — my heart bleeds for the pain 
I am inflicting on you ; for indeed I do justice to the strength 
of your affection for me, and I grieve to be thus the cause of 
anguish to one who loves me ! It is a cruel return for all the 
fidelity you have preserved to me; but you must know the 
truth, and I had rather you should learn it from me, than from 
common report, — from the busy tongue of slander. 

" Mr. Mailland never brought me the letter to which you 
allude. I have never seen any of your companions in misfor- 
tune, except Colonel Eversham, who told me how he followed 
your remains to the grave, and I have yet to learn by what 
means you effected your escape from Verdun. For two years 
I mourned you in sincerity and truth. During all that time I 
regulated my conduct by what I supposed would have been 
your wishes if you had been able to express them to me before 
your supposed death. 

" (Some months after the expiration of my two years' mourn- 
ing, I accepted the hand of Mr. Hamilton. You must feel, 
that although this second marriage is null and void, and that 
in the eye of the law I am your wife, an eternal barrier it 
placed between yourself and me. 
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B^ire at a sort of picture to which her mind'a eye might at way 

i rxie recur. She marked every chair and table, the rcay pat- 
^irn of the eornice, the mouldings on the book-cases, the eanr- 
^ of the chimney-piece. She touched all the papers, the 
s^rliamentary reports w.hich crowded the table, and which 
ght have been touched by him* 
At this moment a chaise drove up to the door, and her brother 
SeDry leaped out of it. In another moment Ellen was in his 
^x^ms, and clinging to him in the full abandonment of long pent- 
IX 1^ sorrow, which at length is allowed free vent. There was a 
liegree of relief in the presence of one to whom she might un- 
burthen her whole soul, from whom she need have no secrets, 
and with whom she need be under no restraint. 

This weakness, however, was not of long duration. She 
quickly shook it off, and rousing herself, she uttered in a firm 
tliQugh hurrying manner : 

«' We must be gone directly, Henry. You will take me lo 

my father's ; you will go with me, dear brother, will you not f 

*' Where is Hamilton 1" he answered. 

** He has not been here since I received the first packet you 

enclosed me. We parted then !" She pressed her hand for a 

nK>ment tightly upon her eyeballs. 

«« Do you then consider the case so hopeless, my poor dear 
tiaterr 

*^ Alas ! I have from the very first, although he would scarcely 
l>elieve me." 

" Oh, dreadful I dreadful ! What is to be done f 
" I must go to my father, and I must leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. I have not wittingly done wrong, so I hope Qad will 
assist me to bear that with which it is his pleasure to visit 
me !" 
" My poor, poor Ellen !" 

" Do not pity me, Henry !" I have prayed for strength, and 
hitherto I have been mercifully supported. Do not pity me, or 
I shall not be able to go through what must be done this day." 
^* Ellen ! By Heavens, you are the most high-minded, cour- 
ageous, and noble, as well as the gentlest and loveliest creature 
I ever saw ! Whatever the result may be, you are certainly 
doing what is right. I am ready to accompany you." 

"Every thing is prepared, Henry. I have only one task 
left, that of bidding adieu to my baby — ^my little Agnes !" 
" Do you leave her behind you ?" 

" 1 cannot rob Algernon of that which will remind him of 
me, and yet give him pleasure, instead of pain. Neither will 
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that moment been at her feet, there is no knowing whether 
she might not have consented to fly with him to the wQds of 
America, or to any spot on earth where human institutions 
could not reach. 

When Algernon arrived at Bclhanger, a few days after 
Ellen's departure, he lost no time in sending little A&nes to 
rejoin her mother. He thought the presence of her child, — 
liis child, — ^might afford her the sensation nearest approaching 
to pleasure of any thing she was now capable of experiencing. 
It was not without many a bitter pang that he brought himsdf 
to part from the only object that remained to him of all that a 
few short weeks ago had made hhn the happiest man alive. 
But in addition to his anxiety to lessen by any means within 
his power the bitterness of her fate, it is possible that a lingering 
hope mingled itself, that she could not refuse to let hira occa- 
sionally see^his child, and that he might perhaps thus obtain an 
interview with herself. 

His home was now utterly desolate. He wandered as she 
had done before, like an unquiet spirit, from room to room. 
He pictured te himself what must have been her feelings when 
she tore herself from them. He longed to know how she 
had passed that last sad month ; he wished for every trifling 
detail concerning her occupations, her looks, and yet he did 
not like to question the servants. He saw in their faces an 
expression of wonder and dismay ; they moved about with 
stealthy steps, and spoke with subdued voices, while in the part 
of the house which he inhabited; or else, as he passed by the 
offices, he heard the loud laugh proceeding ftom the servants' 
hall, or the blithe carol of the laundry-maids over their wash- 
tub, which jarred his feelings, and he was tempted to exclaim"^ 
mentally against the hearllessness of menials. Their curiosity 
and their want of sympathy both checked the inclination to 
question them concerning Ellen, which his restlessness /caused 
frequently to arise in his bosom. Moreover, he scarcely knew 
in what terms to speak of her. 

Mrs. Topham, however, spared him the trouble of deciding 
for himself. A few days after his return, she made her ap- 
pearance to receive his orders about the furniture of the 
chintz-room, saying that Mrs. Hamilton had desired her to ask 
' him what he wished to have done, and also to inquire his 
pleasure concerning the neckcloths. He begged her to use 
her own discretion on those subjects, but still detained her in 
conversation, hoping she would of her own accord allude to 
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CHAPTER X. 

e 

En songe, rouhaid, et peuf^e, 

Vous vo^e chacun joar de sepmaine 

Combien qu^estes de moi loingtaine 
Belle trds lojaument ani^. 

Du tout VOU8 ay m^amour donn^ ; 

Vo(i8 en pnvez 6tre cerlaine, 

Ma }ieiiie dame souveraine, 
De mon las cceur moult dcsir^e 
£11 sunge, soubaid, et penf^^e. 

Charles Due o*Oilbah«, a. d. 1446. 

' How did poor Hamilton meanwhile pass the time of his 
vreary exile ? It would have been wretchedness to him to have 
been recognised, to have been obliged to answer tlie usual in- 
quiries after his wife and children, with which a married man 
is invariably greeted ; to endure all the common courtesies of 
life. Yet his acquaintance was so general, his name so well 
known, from having on many occasions borne a prominent part 
in politic8,*and from having lived much in the world, that he could 
scarcely find a spot where he would not be exposed to them. 

He therefore, under an assumed name, retired to the most 
desolate Eshing village he could find in the neighbourhood of 

M , and passed his days wandering upon the shore, and 

mixing with none but the fishers, who plied their dangerous 
trade upon the wild Welsh coast. 

Every morning he walked into the town, and claimed his 
letters at the post-ofiice, then hurried to the shore, there to 
feast upon the lines traced by his beloved Ellen's hand. The 
enthusiastic turn of mind, which we at first described him as 
possessing, enabled him, better perhaps than another man, to 
endure the life of abnegation of self which he here led. His 
passion was of. so pure, so refined a character, that in sober 
truth, he had rather sit alone on a sea-girt rock, and think of 
her whom he worshipped with so holy a love, than be in the 
society of any other living being, however lovely, however fas- 
cinating. 

Weeks however elapsed, and even his highly-wrought nature 
was beginning to tire of this protracted uncertainty. He formed 
a thousand desperate plans; he neariy conviac^d bim«elf 
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the ultimate and eternal welfare of their child as by causing 
its young mind to be trained to all that was yirtuous, under 
Ellen's own immediate eye. She could not but be gratified by 
his opinion of her, and grateful for his kindness. 

It was about a fortnight from the period of their final separa- 
tion, when Henry Wareham was one day called out of his 
office to speak to a gentleman who awaited him in a private 
apartment. Henry's heart misgave him. His worst fears wers 
on the point of being realized. It must be Cresford. 

The room was dark. Henry's eyes were dizzy with intense 
anxiety ; he thought he did not recognise the.face ; but it was 
Cresford's voice which asked, 

" Are you Henry Wareham ?" 
i ** Heavens ! Cresford ! Is it indeed yourself r 
' " Where is my wife ?" uttered Cresford, in a choked tone of 
defiance. 

** Ellen is with her father," stammered Henry. 

" Why was she not liere to receive her husband ?" continued 
Cresford. 

" Here is a letter, Cresford, which she desired me to give 
you, and which will explain all." 

" Then what I have heard is true !" exclaimed Cresford, in a 
burst of uncontrollable passion. " Your virtuous sister thought 
I was safe in an Austrian dungeon, and she has given the loose 
to her profligate fancies, under the specious veil of marriage ! 
Well done, your sanctified hypocrite! The mourning widow 
of Ephesus with a vengeance !" And he laughed an appalling, 
withering laugh, which made Henry shudder. His eyes glared 
with the fire of madness. Henry almost shrank with the in- 
voluntary terror from which the bravest cannot defend them- 
selves if they suspect mental aberration in a fellow-creature. 

" Cresford, read this letter, and I think you will not make 
use of such hard expressions. Though you may be miserable, 
you will not be so angry." 

""So, because I have loved her with mad idolatry, because 
my passion for her has driven me to acts of desperation, — ^has 
driven me to set at nought my life — my safety, you think I am 
such a besotted fool, that three lines traced by her hand are to 
turn the whole current of my feelings ; that she can persuade 
iM quitftly to yield her to the arms of my rival." He paused, 
tlMi added in a deep and thrilling voice, " You neither of you 
llOW me. You know not half I have gone through." 

« Cresford, all I implore is that you will read my sister's 

Mi^ Wo all believed you dead. The partners in the firm 
^WilTed it." ^ ^ 
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" It was their interest — it was your interest to do so," he 
an/swered, with a bitter smile. 

However, he took the letter.'" « 

/' Oh, how I have longed to see any tiling belonging to her. 
And now — " 

A tear gathered in his eye. Henry^ augured well of that 
omen, and stood in silence, somewhat apart. 

He had leisure to remark the havoc which time, and suffer- 
ing, and as he began to fear, madness, had worked in the fine 
features of his brother-»in-law. They were sharper, his nose 
more prominent, his lips thinner, and more compressed. His 
brow low on his eye, which glanced quickly and suspiciously 
from beneath it. Although still young, for Cresford was not 
yet thirty, his hair was considerably mixed with gray. 

Henry watched the varying expression of his countenance as 
he proceeded with poor Ellen's letter, and he sincerely com- 
miserated the wretched man, who was now a prey to the most 
agonizing passions of our nature — ^blasted hope — indignant 
jealousy. 

When he came to the part in which she spoke of having for 
two years believed herself the wife of Mr. Hamilton, he stamped 
upon the floor, and crushing the paper in his clenched hand, 
Henry thought would have destroyed it, in the paroxysm of his 
rage. However, he proceeded, and a softer shade stole over 
his face when he read of her grief at making such a return for 
all his kindness and affection. A tear trickled dowiii his cheek 
as he came to the part where she described her strict adherence 
to his wishes ; and when she mentioned her having parted from 
Mr. Hamilton upon the reception of his flrst letter, he vehe- 
mently laid his hand on Henry's arm. 

•* Is this true t" he said. " Did she part from that man at 
once r' 

** Indeed she did, and has not seefi him since." 

** Henry, did she love him ? — answer me that.'^ 

Henry hesitated — "They seemed to live comfortably to- 
gether, whenever I have seen them." 

" Madness ! distraction ! Did they love each other ?" 

•*I saw but little of them^ for I was always in the office," 
replied Henry, evasively. 

"I must see her,— I must see her herself; I must know the 
truth 1" He resumed the letter, but hastily passing over that 
part which spoke of resignation, " There is no use in preaching 
resignation to me ! She might as well attempt to chain the 
ocean 1" He glanced at die signature. " Ob, merciful Hea« 
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rta ! that I could forget all that has gone before; that I could 
annihilate the preceding words, and preserve nothing but the 
last, * Your faithful wife, Ellen Cresford V " 

He gazed in rapturous tenderness upon the words ; his tears 
flowed fast ; he kissed the name again and again. Then hastfij 
loming to Henry, he added, ^ I must see her (mce again, and 
then— Grod knows what will become of me f 

He rushed out of the house, and before many minutes had 
elapsed was on his road to Captain Wareham's residence. ^ 



. CHAPTER Xn. 

Shdl thtti, in earnest truth. 

My. careful eyes observe her ? 
Shall i consume my youth, . 

Afid short my time to serve her ? 

Shall I, beyond my strength. 

Let passion*B torments prove me, 
To hear her say at length 

'* Awaj, — I cannot love thee !" 

Geoeob Wither. — A. D. 1588. 

' Ellen was one morning quietly seated in the back drawing- 
room which had been given up to her and her children ; the 
elder ones were employed, Greorge in reading to his mother, 
and Caroline in working, seated on a stool at her feet, while 
the little Agnes was playing on the floor. Ellen heard a knock 
at the door. . Every sound made her start. She heard a loud 
voice in the passage ! A voice ! His voice ! Yes, it was his 
voice whom she had so long believed in the grave, uttering in 
loud and stern accents, " Show me to Mrs. Cresford, — I must 
instantly see her," and he darted by the servant up the stairs. 

"Not into the front-room, sir," the servant called out ; " there 
is company in the front-room ! the back-room, sir, if you please." 

Cresford burst open the door, and stood before her, pale 
and haggard. She did not faint, she did not scream : she had 
risen from her seat, and she stood transfixed. 
• She was as beautiful as ever. Sorrow could but dim her 
brilliancy, — the finely chiselled features, the marble brow, the 
angelic expression, the feminine dignity, were all there« Ores'* 
ford gazed in agonized admiration. 
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• ^ How I have longed for this moment ! — this moment, which 
proves one of torture ! Ellen, Ellen, you never loved me, or 
you could not have done what you have done. But I was re- 
solved to see you again. — ^Yes, if heaven and hell had con- 
spired against me, I would have gazed upon that face again." 
She hid her face with her hands. '' No,*' he said, and forcibly 
removed them, ^' I will look upon those features. It was tile 
recollection of those eyes, of that brow, those lips, which made 
me cling to life, while they induced me to hazard it a thousand 
times to gain another sight of them ; it was to gaze on them that 
I practised the imposture by which I escaped from my prison ; 
it was to gaze on them that I preserved my life, though treated 
as a spy, a prisoner, and a maniac !" 

Ellen shook from head to foot. Fear, simple, deadly fear, 
absorbed every other feeling. She spoke not, she struggled 
not.' 

** Ellen, do you love me still ? Have you thought of me in 
my absence ? Have you wept for me ? Is your heart faithful f ' 

A horrible surmise crossed her. Surely he could not con- 
template the idea of taking her back. — ^*'Do you love me, 
Ellen ?" he repeated, and he still held her hands. 

'* I pity you from the bottom of my heart." 

" Do you love me?" and he dashed her hands from him. 

"No!" she exclaimed, clasping them earnestly, "No! my 
whole heart, soul, and affections are Algernon's !" and she sank 
on the floor. 

"And do I live to hear you avow your guilt? Shameless, 
abandoned creature! You, whom I so worshipped! now, 
now, — in truth my brain will madden !" He struck his fore- 
head with his clenched hands. Then looking round, " These 
are my children, are they not? — ^I believed them mine. Yes, 
yes, they are mine, and mine they shall be ! Come witl^ me, 
^children; you shall not remain to be contaminated by the 
example of a creature who glories in her shame. And this," 
he added, and lifted the httle Agnes from the floor, " this, this 
is his child ! Take it, — ^take it, before I commit any crime I 
may repent of!" Ellen rushed to it, tore it from him, and 
hogged it to her bosom. " But these are mine !" he continued, 
*• and these are mine by every law of nature and of man !" 
He seized one in each hand. She flew to him, — she clung 
round his feet. He looked down on her in triumph. 

" Oh, spare my children ! Oh, Charles, have mercy upon 
me," and she desperately held the children who clung Ton^d 

ber, 
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At this moment Captain Warekam, who had heard the tu- 
mult, entered. 

*^ Captain Wareham, you see a man who claims his children 
— ^his children — by the law of the land his ! I conclude you 
will not interfere with the exercise of my rights as a fxeehom 
Englishman.'' 

♦Ellen had sunk exhausted and sobbing on the floor, feeling 
that her father would protect her, and preserve her children. 

^' Surely, Mr. Cresford, this is not the manner in which an 
EngUshman, and a gentleman, would enforce his rights." 

** I have been taunted by that woman with her love for an- 
other man, and I cannot leave my cliildrcn in her keeping. 
They must be delivered up to me." 

" They shall — they shall, Mr. Cresford. I pledge myself 
that before evening they shall be sent to you, at any place you 
may appoint." 

^* I am at the hotel opposite, sir, and there I await them 
within the next two hours." 

He darted down the stairs, and out of the house. . 

The terrified children hung round their mother; Captain 
* Wareham supported her ; Caroline — Matilda rushed in. Con- 
cealment was no longer practicable — despair and consternation 
prevailed through the whole house. The two Misses Parks, 
who had been the company in the front drawing-room," dis- 
creetly took their departure, but not before they had seen and 
heard enough to be perfectly aufait as to the cause of the con- 
fusion, and, in a quarter of an hour, the fact of Mrs. Hamilton's 
first husband's return was known in every house in tlie Close, 
and in half an hour more throughout the whole town. But one 
feeling, however, prevailed — sincere sorrow for the unfortunate 
Ellen ! 

Her manners were so gentle she had not an enemy— -her 
concluct so irreproachable that even the slander of a country- 
town coterie had never approached her name. Every one fefl 
disposed to be angry with Mr. Cresford for being alive, and 
many a parent made use of the event to impress upon the 
minds of their children the dreadful consequences of a devia- 
tion from truth, under any circumstances whatsoever. 

Why should we teturn to the scene where Ellen is helplessly 
kissing her two elder children, while they are as helplessly hang- 
ing around* her 1 The idea of resistance never for a moment 
crossed hcgr. The strong arm of the law she knew could 
wrest them from her — there was no hope of touclnng Cresford's 
hearu Ellen thought this was the bitterest drop of all in her 
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cup of WO. To be parted from the beings over whose wel- 
fare, bodily and mental, she had so carefully watched; in 
whom she had with tender and patient care sown the seeds 
of good, which she now saw every day bearing fruit according 
to her most sanguine wishes ! The instinctive bond betweeu 
mother and child may be equally strong at all ages ; but when, 
in addition to the natural pang at such a tie being severed, 
there is the sorrowful and disappointing prospect of seeing 
your labour o^ love all wasted, and the grief of seeing your 
sorrow shared by the innocent sufferers, there can be no an- 
guish more poignant, more hopeless. 

In man there may exist a preference towards the children of the 
woman he loves, ove.r those of the woman he has -not loved — 
not so in the gentler sex. It frequently happens that maternal 
affection is the more powerful principle in those who have 
been disappointed in their hopes of conjugal happiness. The 
heart whose tenderness has been repelled in one quarter ex- 
pands and fixes itself in the one other lawful direction, and 
Ellen's love for her elder children fully equalled that she felt 
for the child of Algernon. 

She has taken hier last kiss of them ; she has for ihe last 
time wrapped the handkerchiefs close round their throats to 
defend them from the chill of the evening ; she has for the 
thousandth time bade them be good children, and implored 
them to remember all she has told them concerning their duty 
to €rod and to their fellow-creatures. Above all, she made 
them both promise never to forget to say their prayers, and 
added, " Never forget to pray forSme, my children." 

" No, no, mamma ; but we shall see you again soon." 

" We will hope so, my loves — we shall, I trust, meet again, 
here or elsewhere," and her eyes sought that Heaven to which 
her spirit longed to flee and be at rest. 

** We are not always to remain with that pale dark stranger ?" 

"He is your father, my children. You owe to him the 
same duty you owe to me." But she could not bid them love 
him, obey hiln, watch his every look, and attend to his every 
word as they did 4o hers, for alas ! she remembered but too 
well what was his violent uncertain temper in happier days, 
and she trembled to think to what guardianship their helpless 
innocence was committed. 

" If strangers," she added, " should speak slightingly of me, 
darlings, — my own dear, good children will not believe them. 
I know they will not" 

Once more they were locked in a long and cloie embrace— 
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gradually she relaxed her hold. Matilda, Caroline, Captain 
Wareham gently unwound them from her. The awe-struck 
children let themselves be quietly withdrawn, and, when Ellen 
recovered from her swoon, they were with their father some 
miles on the road to London. 

What were Cresford's emotions ? — Such was the tumult of 
his soul they could scarcely be defined. The circumstances 
under which the children had been introduced to their father 
were not such as to inspire them with fdial affection; and, 
notwithstanding their mother's parting injunction, they looked 
upon him with fear and horror, as the stranger who had made 
mamma so unhappy, and had taken them away from her in 
such a hurry. They could not the least comprehend what 
was meant by this man's being their fatlier, for they remem- 
bered wearing black frocks for a long, long time, because their 
father was dead. 

Cresford saw the instinctive terror with which, when he 
kissed them, and bade them love him, they shrank from his 
caresses. With increased bitterness he exclaimed, '^ She has 
taught them to hate me ! My own children hate me, — my 
wife disowns me ! I am an outcast on the face of the earth ! 
It had been better, a thousand times better, for me to have con- 
sumed away the remnant of my existence in my dungeon! 
There I had hope ! — I could think of my Ellen,--of my chil- 
dren! and fancy the time might come when I should once 
more know happiness with them. Oh! for those visionary 
days of fancied bliss ! — how much better than this horrible 
waking certainty of endless misery ! But I will be revenged ! 
if I am miserable, those who have made me so shall not be 
happy !''' And at that moment he took the resolution of avail- 
ing himself of every power which the law placed in his hands, 
of bringing her who had caused him to be the wretch he was 
to open and public shame. 

The rest of the journey was performed in silence. His 
heart had been too long seared by suffering to open to parental 
affection. His children showed none for him ; he was not in 
a state of mind to attempt to win it by patient kindness, and he 
felt injured as a father, as well as a husband. In truth, a 
calmer, gentler disposition than his might have had all the 
milk of human kindness turned to gall in his situation. He 
had most truly loved his wife, and his case was as pitiable, and 
as hopeless a one as can well be imagined. The mental 
aberration to which he had slightly alluded, and which had pre- 
vented him for some years from even attempting to make bis 
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imprisonment in Austria known either to his friends or to the 

government, had been brought on by the vehement and nngOT- 

emed nature of his passions ; which, as might be expected 

did not meet with the soothing treatment calculated to allay 

them, but, on the contrary, with every thing tending most to 

inflame and irritate them. The reason which might have con* 

trolled them remained, in some degree, weakened, while the 

passions themselves were in full force. 

Upon his arrival in London he deposited his children at a 
luHel, and sallied forth in search of a lawyer. He walked to 
Lincoln^s Inn, and knocked at the first door that presented 
itself. He was admitted, and was shown up to a middle-aged, 
quiet little man, with spectacles upon his nose. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Gomez. — And wouldst thou bare tby bosom^s grief to one, 
A dttU mechanic, who but staret on thee 
With cold unmeaning wonder ? I had rather 
Tho aecret pang should rankle at the core, 
And eat my life away, than my dear thoughts 
Be made thus stale and common. Hast no friend. 
No tried companion, whose unwearied ear 
Would ease thy overcharged breast f 

Pedro. — Not one— not one ! 

I am alone, with such a sum of ills 
As o'erturns reason. 

Manutcript Tragedy. 

•* Sir," said Cresford to the lawyer, " I come to yon for 
JQStice. You see before you a man who has been deeply 
injured in his honour, his afiections, and his rights as a man, 
a husband, and a father.'' 

Mr. M'Leod pointed to a chair, and begged the gentleman 
to be seated — professed his willingness to lend any assistance 
in his power to a person who appeared to be suffering under 
such injuries, and begged him calmly to detail to him the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that he might judge in what mode he 
could best render this assistance. 

•♦ I am calm, sur : if you knew all, you would wonder at my 
calmness. During the year of peace ia 1802, 1 was called to 

Fronc« on mercaatile business. I left a wife I adontd-^Oh 
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sir, she was the loveliest creature that ever walked this earth ! 
— she seemed as pure as she was lovely. I worshipped her 
as the Persians of old worshipped the sun. She was every 
thing to me ! I scarcely suffered the wind to blow on her. 
The gaze of another man appeared to me almost pollution to 
a creattire so sacred. I left her with her father, as I thought, 
in honour and in safety, and with her my two children. . 

" Every one knows the fate of those who were found in France 
upon the declaration of hostilities. I was one of the detenus^ 
and at Verdun I was condemned to drag out many, many 
weary months, in absence from her I so madly adored. A. 
vague jealousy, a fear of what might occur in my absence, 
racked my brain almost to madness. I would not accept my 
parole ; the severity of my imprisonment was nothing to me. 
Of what avail was the liberty of wandering a few miles from 
the town to one whose whole soul was in another land ! It 
mattered little to me where I was detained, if I was far from 
her, and I would be bound by no ties of honour from attempt- 
ing every thing in my power to make my escape. Several 
times I had nearly accomplished it, but each time the vigilance 
of my jailers overtook me. 

" At length I thought of a plan which proved successful. I 
wrote a letter to my wife, informing her that I intended to 
Counterfeit illness, — on my feigned deathbed to obtain per- 
mission to be buried by torch-light in the Protestant burying- 
ground outside the town, and with the assistance of my friend 
and only confidant, Morton, to follow my own funeral proces- 
sion, at night, wrapped in a military cloak, as one of the mourn- 
ers. Every thing succeeded to my wishes. I was considered 
as falling a victim to my mental sufferings, and my fate excited 
pity. I obtained the permission required. Morton adminis- 
tered a strong sleeping draught, and as he was my constant 
attendant he pronounced me dead. I was placed in my coffiD, 
and on the evening of my funeral, which was the next suc- 
ceeding my supposed death, he begged to be allowed to weep, 
in private over the bier of his best friend, and took that oppor- 
tunity of opening the cofHn, dressing me in the clothes which 
he had conveyed into the room, filling the coffin with soma 
billets of wood which had been brought to make up the fire, 
and of concealing me in an adjoining closet till the moment 
arrived for the procession to move on. I then mixed among 
the mourners, and by favour of the darkness escaped detection. 
As most of the other officers were on parole, there was no 
difficulty made as to the^number ^bo passed the gates, and with 
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a palpitating heart I found myself, unfettered by any pledge of 
honour, beyond the walls of Verdun. 

** It was not till all present were occupied in actually lower- 
ing the coffin into the ground that I ventured to absent myself. 
I took that moment to steal away, and plunging into a neigh- 
bouring thicket, I remained there closely concealed, till they 
had all wound their way back into the town. 

"Morton had placed for me a peasant's dress, a bag of 
provisions, and some money, in a hollow tree, the situation of 
which he had so accurately described to me that I found it 
wjthout much loss of time, and having changed my dress, and 
carefully concealed my military costume, I dashed right on- 
wards, and before morning had cleared three leagues. I 
need not tell you how I made my way from day to day — ^how I 
crossed the Rhine in an open boat, which in my wanderings I 
found moored to the shore ; how I was in Germany imme- 
diately seized as a spy, and how, for four years, I was enabled 
still to endure the tortures of an Austrian dungeon, by the dis- 
tant hope of some day being restored to my Ellen, — my Ellen ! 
I thought her mine then ! I have escaped from my dungeon — 
I have returned ! I came to my home — no one knew me — ^I 
asked for my wife — I received no answer — ^I inquired for my 
children — they were at Mr. Hamilton's ! — for that is his name 
— that is the name of the man who has robbed me of my wife 
—my wedded, lawful wife ! — for she is my wife ! By the 
law of the land she is my wife, sir ! There is justice for me 
in this land of law, of liberty, of impartial justice, is there not? 
She can be prosecuted for bigamy, sir. She must be found 
guilty. I come to you to learn how to proceed — Do you advise 
me^ guide me. Oh ! my brain is confused and maddened ! 
I cannot, cannot think !" 

; Cresford paced the apartment in violent agitation. The 
quiet lawyer looked up from his spectacles, and half wondered 
whether his would-be client was quite in his right senses. 
Cresford had not paused for a moment. There was a relief 
in Uius disburthening himself of all that had long been pent up 
in his soul. He had found those who were nearest and 
dearest to him severed, eternally severed from him. All 
other tics and affections were as nothing before those which 
had been thus rudely rent asunder, and haying once begun to 
speak to this stranger, he poured forth all his tale as to his 
best friend. He might also be prompted to indulge in this 
confidence by a feeliiTg unknown to himself, that a person 
totally unacquainted with Ellen, would be more likely to listea 
^^ToL. I.— H 
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with complete sjnipathy to his wrongs, than any one who had 
known, or even seen her. 

Mr, M*Leod answered, 

** Indeed, sir, your case appears to be a very hard one. 
Yon wrote, you say, to your wife, to inform her of the plan 
you meant to adopt V 

" I wrote to her, explaining the whole thing, and sent the 
letter by my friend Maitland, who succeeded in making his 
escape a month before I put my plan in execution. I waited 
to make sure he got off in safety. He wrote to me the 
evening before he sailed in a fishing-vessel for England.** . 

"And you are confident. she received this letter!" 

" She says she did not — but she had fallen in love with 
Hamilton ! She never loved me, I am now sure she never 
loved me," he repeated, in a tone of deep despondency ; but he 
continued with more bitterness, " It was very convenient to her 
to believe in my death ; convenient to my partners in trade 
to divide the profits of the business — very convenient for her 
brother to be admitted to a share. Ha ! ha ! ha ! they have all 
revelled in my spoils — they thought me safe in my dungeon! 
But I am here — I am alive — they cannot prove me dead. I 
will wrest my wife, my children, my property, from the spoil- 
er*s grasp !" and he laughed a wild laugh of desperation. 

It had been Mr. M'Leod's fate frequently to see people under 
a state of great excitement, so that although he feared his visit- 
er's mind might be somewhat warped by his misfortunes, he 
did not doubt there was ground for all he stated, and he now 
inquired methodically into his name, his connexions, his resi- 
dence. 

He remembered the name as one of considerable note in the 
mercantile world, and he had some recollection of having heard 
hia death mentioned, as one of the melancholy consequences 
of the cruel and unjustifiable act of arbitrary power, which must 
always be a disgrace on the name of Napoleon. 

" Indeed, Mr. Cresford," rejoined M'Leod, " I pity you most 
sincerely — whether your wife may be to blame or not." 

" Whether my wife may be to blame or not ? And do I hear 
an Englishman, whose pi*ofession it is to right the injured, to 
procure justice for all indifferently — do I hear him advocate the 
cause of the faithless wife ? then, indeed, have I little chance 
of redress !" 

" My good sir, you misunderstand njc entirely. I do not 
mean to advocate her cause, or anybody's cause. I merely 
mean to say that I am very sorry for you, whether your wife 
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did ever receive the letter you wrote to her, or whether she did 
not.** 

" She did receive it — she must have received it ; and, if she 
did not, she should have waited for some more positive and 
certain information of niy death, than common report !" 

" Very true, Mr. Cresford — quite true, sir ; yet, if you had 
been dead, it would not have been easy for you to write her 
word you. were dead, though she might have expected to hear 
from you that you were alive." 

" Is there justice for me in the laws of my country, or is there 
not ?" repeated Cresford, sternly. 

" Certainly, sir. In Uiis country there is justice for every- 
body." 

" Then how am I to seek redress ? In what court?" 

" Why, if by redress you mean revenge, that is to be obtained 
by prosecuting })mir wife for bigamy, in which case the trial 
would take place at the assizes of the county in which the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed : but, under the circumstances 
of the case under which the crime of bigamy was committed, 
I conclude, that if she quits the roof of her second husband — ^ 

*^ He is not her husband, sir ; I am her husband, and I will 
prove it. She, the immaculate — ^the refined — who seemed to 
shrink from my love as too impassioned — she shall be proved 
to have been living in sin with another man !" 

" Does she still reside with Mr. 1 beg your pardon, 

what was the name you mentioned ?" 

" Hamilton — Hamilton is his name — and curses on it !" ex- 
claimed Cresford, goaded to madness by the cool and method- 
ical manner of the lawyer, who, though a lawyer, was an honest 
straightforward man, with plain manners and a good heart. 

** Does she still reside with Mr. Hamilton ?" 

« No ! she is with her father. She had not the face to live 
on with Hamilton when she knew I was alive, and on my way 
home." 

*' And your children, sir, does she make any difficulty about 
sending them to you ?" 

"No ! I brought them away with me yesterday." 

** Then I do not exactly understand what redress you seek 
at the arm of the law." 

The .clear head and the kind heart of the lawyer made him 

begin to see that, although a most singular and lamentable case, 

it was one in which all parties were more deserving of pity than 

of blame, and it seemed to him that the poor woman had acted 

. a$ well as she could under the unfortunate circumstances. 
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^ Have you and Mrs. Cresford had an inteiriew since your 
return, and in what manner did she comport herself f 

" I saw her yesterday. I saw her in all her loveliness — ^I 
could almost have forgotten every thing — ^for the moment it was 
such rapture to ^aze on her again ; when she told me, in so 
many words, that her whole heart and soul were his^ — ^my 
rival's." . ^ 

" Poor woman !" ejaculated Mr. M*Leod. 

** And is it she whom you pity ? Am I doomed to be scorned 
and persecuted by the whole human race ? To be hated by dl 
who are bound to me by the nearest and dearest ties ? Avs 
even strangers to take part against me ? But I will have re- 
venge, if I cannot have sympathy. I will be feared, if I cannot 
be loved. I would fain be loved ; it was my nature to love, and 
to wish for love in return." His voice so^ned, and the tears 
swam in his eyes, " But I have never been Iwed — ^no, she never 
did love me ! He had her first affections — ^her whole affec- 
tions ! Oh, how those words ring in my ears !" 

Mr. M'Leod was moved by his expressions of wretchedness, 
and rising from his seat, he took his hand kindly. 

" Though I am a stranger to you, sir, I pity you most sin- 
cerely," he said, " and I wish I could persuade you to look 
more calmly on the case." 

" Can you — will you assist me ?" 

" Explain to me in what mode you wish for my assistance." 

f* Will you undertake the prosecution of Ellen Cresford for 
bigamy ?" 

'^ Why, I must consider a little about it. I am an odd sort 
of fellow, and though I am a lawyer, I have a comer of con- 
> science," and Mr. M^Leod smiled. Cresford hated him for 
being able to smile. ^' I do not engage in any thing till I know 
a little more about the matter. I am very well ojS* in the world, 
and I do not want to make money*, by causing my fellow-crea- 
tures to be more unhappy than they need be. I can't tell what 
I might do if I was poor ; but thank God, I can afford to dismiss 
a client, if I think that no good can come of gaining his cause.** 

"Then you dismiss me, Mr. M*Leodr 

** I do not justly say that ; but I should like to know how^ 
tnily your wife believed you were dead and buried, and whether 
she had got acquainted with the other gentleman before she 
heard the news of your death, and a few more such questions ; 
for it runs in my head, that though your case is a hard one. 
hers may be a hard one too, and that the best thing you couU 
both do would be to let each other alone, and bear your mie*. 
fortunes as well as you can." 
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*'*' It is easy enough to preach forhearance, and patience, and 
mbmission, and resignation. You would not find them quite 
w> easy to practise. I did not come to you, Mr. M'Leod, for 
ghostly counscJ. I came to you for professional advice. Thus 
much I have ascertained, that the offence will be tried at the 
county assizes, and the punishment — ?" 

" Mercy upon me, sir ! You do not really wish your wife 
to be transported when you deceived her with a false report of 
your death. I will have nothing to say to the matter, Mr. 
Cresford. You may find another solicitor, who is sharper 
s^t for a job than I am.'' 

Cresford seized his hat, and muttering between -his teeth, 
"Friend and foes, stranger and the wife of my bosom, — all 
leagued against me !" he made a slight bow to the honest law- 
yer, and again found himself jostled in the busy throng of 
London. 

One thing, however, he had ascertained, that the prosecution 
would take place at her native town, and he felt a certain plea- 
sure in the idea that she would be held up to disgrace there, 
among the very people who knew he was the betrayed and the 
detested husband. I'hose who were aware of the humiliating 
situation in which he was placed, would be witnesses of his 
revenge. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

And sudden hurricanes sweep all around, 
That strip tlie tender leaves, and whirl amain. 
While dread convulsions heave the shuddering ground. 
And rocks and caves with hollow moan complain ; 
For anger hlght, the lord of this domain, 
Who when he fondly deems the ruin brought 
On others' fame and fortunes, his dear gain. 
Finds that his own destruction he hath wrought, 
And on himself hath wreaked the vengeance that he sought. 

Manuscript Poem, 

One other mode of vengeance Cresford was determined to 
pursue, namely, to call put Mr. Hamilton. He returned to the 
hotely and there he sat down to write a challenge, couched in 
language such as he thought must goad any man to give him 
the satisfaction for which he pined, 
^ H2 
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Having from the red-book ascertained the direction to Mr. 
Hamilton's place, he sent it by the post, for there was np one 
to whom he could apply on this emergency. He had not yet I 
communicated with any of the partners of his house ; he had 
seen no one except Henry Wareham ; he felt that all limg 
beings were his foes, and he therefore could not bring himself 
to have recourse to any of those who formerly called them- 
selves his friends. He fancied he should only thereby ezpote 
himself to meeting with fresh unkindness and want of sympathy. 
When he had despatched his letter to Hamilton, he sent fcr 
his children into the room where he was sitting. They came 
pale and frightened. He tried to talk to them. He strove to 
adapt his conversation to their age. He asked them how they 
liked London, whether they had walked in the streets, andtoki 
them they should go to Kensington Gardens ; but his eye was 
wild, his manner fierce and hurried, and they scarcely ventured 
to answer him. He soon sent them back to their attendant, bis 
feelings rather imbiitered than softened by the interview. 

When he was able to fix his mind to the consideration of any 
subject, he became aware that he ought to arrange something 
more proper and more advantageous for them than their pres- 
ent mode of life, and he resolved, provided he did not fadl by 
the hand of Hamilton, to take a small house in the immediate 
vicinity of London, where they might reside with their bonne^ 
who had been ^yith them for some time, and where they might 
also have the advantage of masters. 

He impatiently awaited Hamilton's answer. It came ; and 
in the first rage of disappointment he tore it into a thousand 
fragments. Hamilton distinctly and positively refused to meet 
Mr. Cresford, and told him that no taunts, no insults should 
ever induce him to do so. 

Cresford threw himself into a chaise, and in half an hour was 
on the Portsmouth road. When he arrived \Vithin sight of Bel- 
hanger he gave a second letter to a messenger, and desired it 
to be instantly delivered to Mr. Hamilton. In this he branded 
him with the name of coward, and he flattered himself it was 
such as must secure to him the revenge he coveted. 

Dismissing his chaise, he approached the scene of Ellen's 
former happiness, and prowled around the precincts with re- 
doubled feelings of jealousy. The loveliness of the place ex- 
oak u ^ ci^vy— -the venerable-looking manor-house, the old 
oaKs, the deer ! Yet from these things he gleaned a momentary 
th^w ^^^^"' Perhaps it was the splendour of the connexion 
MJai tempted her ! But, oh no ! the expression of her cowot^. 
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iiance» when she said her whole heart, soul, and affections, 
were Algernon's ! Those words sounded again in his ears, and 
he longed to find himself in mortal struggle with the man of 
whom she could so speak. 

He hurried back to the inn, hoping his last letter must have 
provoked an answer consonant to his wishes. He found an 
envelope, containing his own despatch unopened. 

There was no further redress to be sought ; and he had but 
to retrace his steps to London, if possible, more infuriated than 
before. 

Algernon had not trusted himself, to read this second letter. 
He had resolved that no earthly power should tempt him to lift 
his hand against her husband : he was determined to commit no 
act that would place a barrier between himself and Ellen, 
.which neither time nor change of circumstances could remove. 
Cresford was mortal as well as himself, or Ellen ; and if, al- 
though he might wait till extreme old age, there was a possi- 
bility of their ever being reunited, no act of his should have 
rendered their reunion impracticable. 

Cresford returned to London, and he quickly put into execu- 
tion the plan for the establishment of his children. It was 
necessary to enter into something like an arrangement with his 
partners. As yet he had taken no measures towards resuming 
his place among them ; he had made himself known to none 
of his old acquaintances ; he had communicated with no one 
except those we have already mentioned. 

But money now became necessary to him. He revisited the 
house, and begged he might be immediately put in possession 
of liis share of the receipts. His place of residence became 
known, and many left their names for him at the hotel ; but 
even with the few whom he occasionally saw, he preserved a 
moody silence — to none did he speak of his misfortunes, or of 
Mb intentions. 

The only person whose house lie frequented, was an old 
bachelor, who had been a friend of the family, who was his 
godfather, and who had taken advantage of that sort of con- 
nexion to lecture him and to find fault with him, when he was 
a boy. He had always disliked him, and why he should now 
be the only person whose society he selected, was one of the 
strange and unaccountable freaks of a mind ill at ease with 
itself, to which the spectacle of content and cheerfulness is irk- 
some*, while it finds a kind of relief in the contemplation of an- 
other, equally joyless. 

Sir Stephenson Smith had, in his youth, esteemed himself ^ 
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man of gallantry. lie had never been handsome, but he had 
thought himself insinuatmg ; and he had^been made a fool of by 
many a fair one of liis day. He had always professed to be 
dn his guard against the machinations of the sex ; and as he 
fancied, had preserved his liberty up to the present day ; — that 
is to say, he had been by turns the tyrant and the slave of any 
woman who had art and vice enough to think it worth her while 
to dupe him. His conversation chiefly turned upon the cold- 
ness and heartlessness of women. To most others it would 
have been a shocking sight ; but Cresford found a strange satis- 
faction in watching the blind and helpless old man, as he sat in 
his arm-chair, surrounded by all the luxuries, which to him 
were of no avail, and receiving, with querulous impatience, the 
attentions of a bustling nurse, who, through evil report and 
good report, whether he was cross or not, conscientiously did 
her duty by him, and quietly performed the offices for which 
she was hired. 

Cresford was one day paying Sir Stephenson his diurnal visit 
He had sat for some time in silence; his two hands rested 
upon his two knees, his eyes looked vacantly, but fixedly, into 
the fire, when his meditations were broken in upon by the 
peevish lamentations of the old man. 

*' There ! that tiresome wojnan has not given me my snuff- 
box !" and his feeble, palsied hands strayed over the table in 
search of the snuff-box which was in his pocket. " She has no 
feeling for nie ! she does not care whether I am comfortable or 
uncomfortable, as long as she gets her money and her perqui- 
sites — that is the way of women !- Talk of their kindliness ! 
They care for nothing but themselves. They can pretend to 
care for one when one is young and handsome — and when one 
has plenty of money in one's pocket too ; but I never knew one 
of them who had a grain of feeling ! I have been a pretty fel- 
low in my youth, and have had as many women make love to 
me as my neighbours, but hang me if any one of them over 
loved me for myself. There is this Sarah Purbeck, she cares 
no more for me ! — " 

" What an infatuation it is," exclaimed Cresford, " which 
can make us worship such fickle, heartless creatures ! as 
variable as the weathercock, which changes with every wind 
that blows ! But that time is past — I have awoke from my 
day-dream — I know what their love is worth now l" 

" Ay ! and so do I, my boy. I never thought it worth much; 
and now I know it is worth — ^nothing at all ! However, if I 
have not given them much of a heartache," he addedy laugl)* 
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ing a feeble, old, cracked laugh, *' they have not given me 
much of a heartache either !" 

** Do you think they are capable of loving truly and sin- 
cerely t Do you think they can love, though you and I may 
have lived unloved ?" 

*• Ye« ; they can love themselves, and their clothes, and their 
opera-boxes, and, sometimes, some man they ought not to love." 

Gresford bit his lips, and knit his brows, and his fist lay 
clenched upon the table. A long silence ensued. At length 
the oFd man fidgeted about, rang the bell, and asked for his 
chocolate. He struck his watch : it was five minutes past the 
hour. He scolded Mrs. Purbeck for iier inattention, and when 
•he lefl the room, he said, in a dejected tone — 

•* It is a sad thing to have nobody to care for one : that wo- 
man does not love me. Perhaps, after all, if I had married, I 
might, in a wife, have found an affectionate nurse." 

*• AfiTection !" exclaimed Cresford — " affection in a wife ! 
Have not I a wife ? — and have I met with affection ?" He seve- 
ral times paced up and down the apartment, and then hastily 
took his leave. 

These visits did not tend to put him in good-humour 
with human nature, or with womankind : they still more soured 
^d imbittered his temper ; and when he had put his affairs in 
tram, and had resumed his situation as partner, and measures 
bad been taken for Henry Wareham's withdrawal from a con- 
cern in which he found himself frequently and painfully brought 
in contact with Cresford, he left London, his mind fully made 
^p to pursue his unfortunate wife according to the rigour of the 
law. 

He had ascertained from Mr. M*Leod that the trial would 
take place at the assizes of the county in which the second 
marriage had been celebrated, the very one in which she at 
present iresided. He took up his abode in a neighbouring vil- 
lage. His first.care was to obtain the certificate of his own 

marriage at the cathedral church of . He proceeded to 

procure that of the second marriage at Longbury, for which 
pmrpose he sent tb the minister of that place a regular applica- 
tion for the extract from the parish register. 

Mr. Allenham had no option — he was obliged to comply ; 
but he was inexpressibly alarmed at the application, and lost 
no time in informing Captain Wareham of the circumstance, 
while Caroline wearied herself in conjectures, and hopes, and 
fears as to what Cresford might meditate. 

This communication did not render Captian Wareham more 
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easy and comfortable in liis mind ; and although the kindnesi ^ 
of his heart prompted him to conceal his fears from EUemthe 
additional weight of care rendered him more than usually dif* 
ficnlt to be pleased. The Allcnhams had returned to their own 
home soon after Ellen^s arrival, and her two poor elder chU* 
dren having been removed, the last few weeks had been passed 
in melancholy quiet. Still Matilda found her task more than ^ 
usually dilTicult, and she was so subdued herself by ike ffliafiff- 
tunes of her sister, that she had no longer the buoyancy of 
spirit which enabled her, half-gayly, half-resolutely, to bear Bp 
against the daily worries of her father's temper. To Ellen be 
never, on any occasion, spoke with captiousness ; but he often 
appeared annoyed with the little Agnes, who was old enough to 
toddle about the room, to pull away grandpapa's toast, to stum- 
ble over Ills foot as it was extended towards the fire, to frighten 
lum lest she might fall against tbe fender, and to do the hundred 
things which are charming and attractive to those whose hearts 
are light, and who can give themselves up to watching the ] 
graceful awkwardnesses, the winning espidgleries of infancyt 
but which are inexpressibly wearisome when the mind is op- 
pressed with deep and serious care. 

Ellen saw that her child, her only remaming child, was often 
troublesome to her father, and she kept it out of the room as 
nuK;h as possible. He was then vexed that the child should 
not be with them, and his good-nature made him fear he might 
have hurt Ellen's feelings. 

Cresford having obtained the two certificates, now waited 
upon Mr. Turnbull, a country gentleman and a magistrate, and 
producing the two documents, informed him that he wished to 
indict his wife, Ellen Cresford, for bigamy, and required him 
to issue a warrant for her apprehension. 

Mr. Turnbull, although not personally acquainted with the 
parties, knew the respectability of their situations, and had heard 
under what circumstances the second marriage had been con- 
tracted. He attempted to dissuade Mr. Cresford from carrying 
matters to such an extremity ; to which Cresford sternly re- 
plied, as he had previously done to Mr. M'Leod's remonstrances, 
that he did not apply to him for advice, that he simply waited 
upon him to demand the performance of his duty as a magis- 
trate — that the case was clearly made out before him, and he 
was not to counsel, but to act. 

Mr. Turnbull, although he did so most unwillingly, had no 
choice but to grant the desired warrant. It was with a feeling 
of triumph that Cresford seized the paper, and, bowing to Mr. 
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Tombiilly abrapdy quitted him, before he had time to adduce 
any arguments in favour of delay. 

Cresford proceeded to the county-town, and delivering the 
warrant to the constable, desired him to perform his duty. 

It so happened, that the constable to whom he addressed 
himself wa» the very Will Pollard who had once lived as gar- 
dener with Captain Wareham, and who had known Ellen from 
her childhood. He had inherited a little money, and had set 
up for himself, as nurseryman and seedsman. He stood aghast 
wben the paper was placed in his band, and declared in round 
terms, that nothing should induce him to be the bearer of such 
a thing, ^< to Miss Ellen that was.^ 

** Take back your paper, sir ! If you are for taking the law 
of her, sir, you must find somebody else — Pll have nothing to 
say to it,** and he shoved the paper back to Cresford in no very 
dvil manner. 

" You cannot help yourself,'* Cresford replied, with an exult- 
ing calnmess. ** You must execute a magistrate's warrant — 
you cannot help yourself." 

*♦ I aVt bound to do such a thing as this f asked Pollard 
fte gardener, of Simpson the shoemaker, who happened to be 
present. 

** I don't know what right you have to refuse," answered 
Simpson, who was a man of wisdom, and read all the news- 
papers. 

Pollard hesitated. He had not long been established in a 
eoncem of his own, he was new in office, and he looked up to 
Simpson for advice and guidance : and having scratched his 
head, brushed his hat with his sleeve, and pruned a thriving 
young shrub considerably more than it required, he said, 

^ Maybe if 'tis to be done, I may be able to speak kinder (b 
her than another, and she ialways was partial to me from a 
diild.** So he took the paper, and held it doubtingly and dis- 
trastfuHy in his hand. ^* No," he said, again scratching his 
head, ^ I don't half-like the job ; you had better get Mr. Clarke 
the carpenter, on the left-hand side, to do it. for you, sir. He 
is a constable as well as me." 

** Mr. Pollard, the law must have its course. You know 
that as well as 1 do. You had better take the warrant I have 
now given you, and bring the person therein mentioned before 
the magistrate, as the law directs." 

** Well," said Pollard, " what must be must bo, and it don't 
signify argufying. And when is it to be served T' 

•♦ To-day, sir ! Now ^ answered Cresford m a stentorian 
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voice. " I expect to meet you at Mr. Turnbull's with — ^with — 
the person specified in that warrant, in your custody. In three 
hours I shall be there." 

Cresford departed, leaving poor Pollard perplexed and con- 
founded. It went against him sadly to do what was required 
of him. He turned in his head how he might oppn the busi- 
ness to Miss Ellen "just easy-like, without putting her in a 
fluster," and in the first place he resolved to change his dress. 
" He wasn't no ways tidy to appear before Captain Wareham 
and his family. He would look clean and decent at least. He 
would do nothing as was not respectful by the family.** So 
Pollard retired to repaA: his toilette, feeling that he thereby 
softened the blow which was hanging over poor Ellen. 

His wife was surprised to see . him in all his Sunday^s best 
" Why, what merry-making are you ever going to, Will T 
said she : " is it your club-day ?" 

** No, 'tan't my club-day, woman ; you know well enough 
that a'n't till next week ?" 

*' Why, in the name of fortune, where are you going to, then! 
You are not going to Tharford fair, sure !" 

" No ! I a'n't going to no fair, nor no merry-making," and he 
stood brushing his hat round and round with the sleeve of his 
coat ; " I am going where I have no mind to go." 

" Why, Will, you quite fright me ! You can't have done 
any thing wrong ?" 

" No ! But I've got a warrant to sarve." 
" Why, Lord bless us, this is not the first warrant you have 
had to sarve ! But I never knew you dress yourself out so fine 
to sarve a warrant before," and Peggy smiled. 

" You would not laugh if you knew who that warrant was 
made out for — ^It's for my Miss Ellen as you have heard me 
talk of many and many's the time. She's the one as Pve often 
told you was as quick up the[ ladder as I was myself — and soeh 
a one as she was to sow seeds ! and she could make cuttingt 
almost as well as I could myself! Miss Carolme, she was 
always for walking in the streets, and looking out for the beaux, 
but Miss Ellen, she would hoe and rake for me all her play* 
time, if they would let her." 

«• A warrant for her. Will ? You arc dreaming." 
"No, I a'n't! But hold your tongue, and mind your busi- 
ness. There's no good in prating — we must all do what m 
appointed us." 

Will marched out at the door with a tear called up by his 
Qwn eloq[ueAce gathering in his eye. 
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He proceeded to Captain Wareham's. He knocked at the 
door. — ♦ 

*^ If yon please, James/' said he, ** if yon please, I want to 
have a word with Mrs. Hamilton— that is — Mrs. Ores — ^Miss 
£llen that was — ^my Miss Ellen.** 

/' Step in. Master Pollard, 111 tell her directly.** 

Pollard stood twirling his hat, and debating within himself 
how he was to open his business, when James came back, and 
bade him walk up. 

^ Mrs. Cresford is alone — she bids lis all say Mrs. Cresford 
BOW," he whispered ; ^ she says there*s no use in standing out 
about a name, — and yet she takes her letters every morning 
as if she did npt half-like to touch them.** 

Pollard entered the room where Ellen sat, meek and dejected, 
with little Agnes in her lap pla3ring at the table — she looked up 
with a faint smile. 

*^ I have not seen you a long time, Pollard ; I hear you are 
become a married man since you left my father.** 

*^ Yes, ma*am, sol am, an*t please you.** 
' '* I hope you are quite comfortable ; I should have been to 
call On you, but I have not been out lately.** 

** Thank you, ma'am, all the same for thinking of me. 
'Twould be a pride and a pleasure to me, to show you how nice 
and comfortable I've got every thing about me — but — 

** Speak out, Pollard ; you are a very old friend : you were 
a great pla3rmate of mine in my cliildhood. If you have any 
Me favour to ask of me, I shall be glad to do my best, though 
1 am not quite so rich now as I once was.** Her eyes dropped, 
and a paler hue stole over her cheek. 

^ No, *tisn*t that, bless your kind heart, 'tisn't that I had 
lather by half ask a favour of you, for I know 'twould be a 
pleasure to you to grant it. But I've got a bit of paper here, 
ma'am. You see, ma'am, I'm a constable, and they have put 
this upon me. They say as I must give you this here bit of 
paper, and I scarce know what will come of it." 

Ellen received the paper firom Pollard's trembling iiand, 
while with the back of the other he brushed off a tear. She 
still thought some misfortune had befallen his family, — that 
most likely it was a petition, and it took her some moments to 
collect her thoughts so as to comprehend the fiill purport of the 

warrant. 

The idea that she could be prosecuted for bigamy had never 
before cro99ed her imagination* The misfortune of no longer 
being the wife of AlgemoU} and the disgrace and shame fit 
^Voivl— I 
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having lived with him for two years, had completely occupied 
her whole soul. Shehad not been able to imagine any misery 
beyond this. No one had ever hinted at such a possibility, nor 
indeed had any one believed that Cresford, however keenly lie 
might himself suffer from the consequences of his own impru- 
dence, would have wreaked his useless vengeance upon his 
unfortunate wife. 

Ellen was thunderstruck ! The poor constable begged her 
pardon, entreated her to believe it was no fatdt of his ; that he 
was bound to obey the law. "We can't help ourselves, 
ma*am ; we must do what the law directs, — them as have to 
execute the laws, and them as have to obey them, — ^'tis all one 
for us both." 

Poor Ellen begged him to find her father, and to bid him come 
to her. She was scared, frightened. She could not be more 
completely separated from Algernon, — her children were already 
torn from her. She was, therefore, simply, vaguely frightened. 

Captain Wareham came. She gave him the paper. He 
guessed the purport but too well, and turned deadly pale. 
" When is this summons to be attended. Pollard ?" 

** Why, sir, Mr. Cresford said we must meet him at 'Squire 
Tumbuirs in three hours from the time he was at my house, 
and that was at two o'clock, just as I had done dinner." 

" Meet him ! Am I to meet Mr. Cresford ? Oh, father ! 
any thing but that !" 

" Dearest child, there is no avoiding it. You must exert all 
your strength of mind : you must not give way. Mr. TumbuU 
is a good sort of man, and there will be no one else present. 
Cresford is a brute, an unmanly brute ! If you could feel half 
as angry with him as I do, your anger would give you strength 
to go through the interview." 

" I am too miserable to feel angry, father. Besides, I am 
sorry for him : — ^I have made him very unhappy. I know what 
pain it is to be separated from what one loves, even when one 
knows one is loved in return. What am I to do, father 1" she 
meekly added. 

" The sooner we get this unpleasant business over the better, 
my dearest child. Go and put on your things ; I will order a 
chaise immediately." He hurried Ellen out of the room ; he 
longed to be for a moment freed from her presence ; he knew 
that this summons was the prelude to a prosecution ; he knew 
that the punishment of bigamy might be transportation. Though 
he had no idea matters would ever be brought to such an ex- 
tremity, he felt awed »nd nervous in the extreme, and be paced 
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lire Bi fglrauiaiir upoa die manev' 3Cii SBmltaiL fciuiiL 
hot ijci&L apcm her. 

BCeiL. wfio. 3s :he wire oc Xz. CcsaunrL luu. lesx ise^L :a uI 

all hs retJacmentis, aacif*m3yc Scr jn^lfr^r sH^ik. imi- ruKiiiii^ 
tlnoQgh tiw aCTLw, seoucJ ^eraelf ac ±if ixzsifr mnt?r ic sif 
Barrow sea:, white d!i£ niesKjbue oc rbf pssa^ laamiKiL iil iur 
bar before, coaweyed bet Eike a. nnfirn csi^ex ywwre -xiif 
magistrate. 



CHAPTEB XT. 



Cotmus, Duke of FTorcneey had a i\mgWWMr tarss^ xgnnig^ i«efi£iiiaft 
or neglectms inends, as if those vnnp vov BxaavtanxsLJui. -- !':« 
■hall read," saith he« ^ that we are uw i nji M J cd t* »^rr* taz 
but jou never read that we aie oiiMBWiiiii to fiuu^uia «ar 
But yet the spirit of Job was in a hcitcr Uamt ^fteX we.'' 
*' take good at God*s hand% and boK be r o atoni t* laiie crX aiM 7* 
10 of friends in proportion. This is ceftam* that a asax sue tf^ 
feyengo keeps his own wounds gntth whick olhcrnK "Viviai 
and do well. — ^Losd Bico5r. 

Redeemer, heal his hsvt ! It is the fntf 

Which festers there that hath bewfidss'^ hijm. 

The events of the mormng ha/I fc^Aw «*/ *wM«w aovJ v/ 
bewUdering, that Ellen scarcely comftt^tiftiM ^'^^ ^** ''^p- 
pening. The knowledge that she wa* *i^A <l^ f^ >/«>U|^t 
into the presence of Crcsford wa» thtf ime i^Urk tJiart p^^Mr^wd 
ier mintt " What does he want me fort Wiwt «ii I to say 
him, father ? AVhat is this to lead (o J*^ 

" I scarcely know, my child. You hare nothing to do bat 
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to answer the truth. Your conduct has been irreproachable. 
You have nothing to blush for." 

«< Oh, how I dread meeting those eyes again ! Keep close 
to me, father." 

They arrived. Ellen, pale and trembling, was supported by 
her father into the hall. They were instantly shown into Mr. 
Tumbull's study, where he waited to receive them. He offered 
Ellen a seat lliere was a dignity in her timidity that awed, 
while it excited compassion ; and Mr. Tumbull, though a plain 
matter-of-fact man, treated her with more polite deference than 
usually appeared in his manner towards women. 

" I believe," he said, " I must now summon Mr. Cresford, 
that he may go through the form of his deposition." 

Ellen bowed assent, and trembled through every limb. But 
she kept her eyes on the ground, and moved not. Cresford 
entered, — she did not stir. 

As he approached the table he gazed on her, though it was 
rather in triumph than in love ; but her veil was down, her 
bonnet tied close, her form enveloped in a cloak. The oath 
was administered. Mr. TurnbuU said : 

'*! believe, madam, you must for a moment remove your 
veil, that the complainant may identify you. 

Ellen drew it aside, and turned on him her pale, sad face ; 
but still she raised not her eyes. Cresford advanced a step 
towards the table, to take the Bible, and to swear that the 
prisoner was Ellen Cresford, his wife. She instinctively seized 
her father's arm, and sheltered herself behind him. 

Cresford showed his marriage certificate. The servant who 
had formerly lived with him, and the clerk of ***•, were present 
to prove the celebration of the marriage. He then produced 
the extract from the Longbury register. 

Mr. Tumbull asked Ellen what she had to say in reply. In 
a faint voice she answered, " Nothing !" She had but one ab- 
sorbing feeling — that of bringing this painful interview to a 
close. But Captain Wareham interposed. 

*' I cannot allow this cruel and unjust statement to be made, 
without simply mentioning the circumstances under which my 
daughter's second marriage was contracted. Mr. Cresfora 
chose to publish an account of his own death — ^he chose to 
enact his own funeral — ^his friends and relations mourned him 
as dead. Two years and two months i^er the receipt of the 
paper containing this account of his decease, my daughter con- 
tracted a second marriage. Should any man in justice, in 
honour, prosecute such a case ?" 
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"Certaiuly not," was Mr. Timibull^s concise reply. He 
looked at Cresford : " Do you wish me, sir, to proceed ? — it 
is yet time to pause. You will no longer be at liberty to 
retract. If I make out the coocunitment, you are bound over to 
prosecute." 

<' I know it, sir ! It is my intention so to do.^ 

^* Madam, my duty is a painful one, but I must proceed 
according to the provisions of the Act r* and Mr. Tumbull drew 
out the warrant of commitment ; at the same time he informed 
the constable that he would himself attend that evening, with a 
brother magistrate, to admit her to bail ; and that be authorized 
him to conduct her back to her own house, there to await his 
arrival, rather than at the county jafl." 

'* Father, father ! I am not to be taken to prison ? Impossi- 
. ble ! He cannot mean to bring such disgrace upon the mother 
of his children t" 

'* My dear madam, I will attend you at your own house ; as 
the presence of two magistrates is necessary, I wiQ bring Sir 
John Staples with me. Captain Wareham can then give us 
bail for your appearance sut the ensuing assizes.** 

** The assizes ! Oh ! he cannot be in earnest ! This is too, 
too cruel ! Drag me before the eyes oi the whole county ! 
blazon our misery and our shame to the world ! bring upon us 
the mockery of the coarse and the unfeeling mob ! Oh, Charles ! 
what have I done to deserve this f* She burst into an agony 
of tears. 

'* What have you done ? Have you not blasted my happi- 
ness, broken my heart, and maddened mj brain? — and she 
asks what she has done !** he added, tummg round to those 
present, with a wild and fearful laugh. 

Mr. Tumbull hastened to bring the scene to a close, and lost 
no time in leading poor Ellen back to her hack-chaise. He 
almost turned Cresford from the door, and instantly galloped 
off himself in search of Sir John Staples, to proceed with him 
to Captain Wareham's house, and there to admit Ellen to bail, 
that, at least, she might thus be spared one painful and igno- 
minious part of what she was doomed to endure. 

Ellen threw herself, sobbing and weeping, into the comer of 
the carriage. 

" So I am to be tried, father — ^tried for bigamy, I suppose ! 
Oh ! have mercy, Heaven ! tried like a common malefactor ! 
placed at the bar, with all the lawyers to look at me ! and 
the dirty mob to laugh, and bandy jests upon me I Oh ! I 
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never, never'thought of this ! And must it be ? Is there no 
escape f 

" Alas ! alas ! my poor Ellen, I know of none. There is 
no chance of bringing Cresford to reason ; every attempt to do 
so seems Ibut to incense him. I really think his intellects are 
affected, — he is scarcely in his right senses.'' 

*' I have done that !" she said, in a dejected tone. **It is not 
for me to be too hard upon him." After a pause of some length, 
she added, " And, father — the punishment ?" 

" Oh, my child ! do not think of that ! no jury on earth can 
find you guilty." 

" But I am guilty, father ! — ^It is true I have committed the 
crime ! I am guilty of bigamy — though it is not my fault,"^ 

" They will not condemn youl" 

" But if they should ? I should like to know the worst." 

** Why, under aggravated circumstances, the punishment may 
be transportation for seven years; but they will never pass such 
a sentence, so think no more of that." 

** I had rather it had been death," she replied, in a quiet tone 
of despair. After another pause, she asked, ^* If I were to be 
transported, would that annul my marriage? Should I be 
free ?" 

" No, my love, even that would not annul your marriage.** 

'* Perhaps it is best so. I am glad it would not : I woiSd not 
mar his glorious and honourable career in iiis own country. L 
is enough' to have the ruin of one fellow-creature on one's con- 
science." She spoke no more. 

They arrived at home. In less than an hour Mr. Tumbull 
and Sir John Staples arrived, and with them Lord Besville, 
whom Mr. Turnbull also called upon, and who became bail, 
with Captain Wareham, for her appearance at the assizes. 

The constable was dismissed. Poor Will Pollard ! never 
had the law of the land a more unwilling assistant in its execu- 
tion. When he returned to his cottage late in the evening, he 
threw down his hat on the table. 

** Well," he muttered to himself, " this has been the worst 
day's job that ever I had to do. I would not have such another, 
no— not to be justice of the peace, and a 'squire to boot. Why," 
he exclaimed, in a louder voice, and striking his fist on the 
table, «' why, that fellow had no more business to come back 
alive, after having sent word he was dead, than I have to bring 
in my bills twice over ! Shame upon him !" 

It was some time before Peg^y got at the rights of the case. 

*^ S0| Hi9 her second biwbsind as is ber true love, Poor soul I 
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Welly 'tis very hard. Why 'tis almost wotse than if it washer 
husband's ghost come to haont her — not that I shoold any mjm 
like to see the ghost of my first lover Tom Hartrop, as was 
drowned off Ushant." 

Peggy had been a beauty, and was rather fond of talking of 
lier £rst, her second, her third, and her tenth lover. Will Foi- 
lard was in no mood to listen, and with a manner mmsnally 
surly, bade her ^hold her jaw, and make haste with Ins 
supper." 

It was a sorrowful evening at Captain Wareham's. Ellen 
retired early to rest, or rather to weep. Captain Wareham sat 
Up late, perambulating the small drawing-room, while the mea- 
sured creaking of his shoes, and periodical stamp of his foot, 
were heard by Ellen in her apartment above, and by Matilda in 
hers, as they each passed the greater part of the night inpain- 
ibl watching. 

Ellen sat down to write to Algernon f«r the first time since 
she had quitted his roof, and resumed the name of CresfonL 
To him she now looked for succour. The cruelty of Cresford 
seemed to have widened the breach between them, and to draw 
her irresistibly towards one whose conduct throughout had 
been dictated by the very spirit of honour, generosity, and 
tenderness. 

She detailed to him all which had that day taken place. 
She told him she was to be tried, publicly tried ; that she must, 
in vindication of her own fame, produce every proof that they 
had received the most authentic accounts of Cresford's death. 
She begged him to take every means towards finding a copy of 
the newspaper containing the official return of the deaths at 
Verdun. She begged him to inquire for Colonel Eversham, 
and if possible to discover what had been the fate of young 
Maitland, to whom Cresford had intrusted the letter which was 
to apprize her of his plan. 

" I write to you, Algernon," she continued, " because I know 
you will leave nothing unattempted to serve me, and to rescue 
me from the only one additional misery which can now be 
iieaped upon me — that of being supposed to have sinned know- 
ngly. Perhaps I may always have been too much alive to the 
)pinion of the world. Perhaps one ought to be satisfied with 
Lnowing one's intentions to have been innocent, and it may be 
lobler to despise the idle gossip of those one neither loves nor 
steems ; but my error, if it is one, is the safest for woman, and 
ou, who know that I would neither see ^ou nor correspond 
nth yon till I fancied the two years of my widowhood expired, 
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can alone guess what I feel at thus havhig my miserable history 
dragged before llie public. I have been stmmed, amiihilated by 
the blow. The idea of such a consummation to my earthly 
woes never crossed my mind before. But now my one only 
hope is at least to prove F sincerely beheved myself free when I 
gave myself to you, that I did not wittmgly involve y^ou in the 
misery which attends all in any way coimected with me. 

•* You must secure for me the best lawyer. In short, I trust 
every thing to you. This will be expensive ; it has not been 

Sride, but my deference for that world before whom I am 
oomed to be degraded, which has hitherto prevented my al- 
lowing you to contribute to my support. I know full well that 
all you have might be mine ; I know from my own what your 
feelings are, and for this cause, for the cause of my honour, I 
am ready to Jet yoil incur whatever expense may be necessary. 
I write to you at once that not a moment may be lost. The 
assizes are to be held the 20th of next month. If possible, dis- 
cover the fate of Maitland — Adieii ! I write no more — ^but you 
may communicate with my father. May Heaven preserve you 
to be a blessing to all who are allowed the happiness of be- 
longing to you ! 

" Our child — oh, there is still one link which binds us to- 
gether !— our child is well, and lovely. 

" Ellen." 

Algernon, upon the receipt of this letter, was nearly frantic 
with rage and indignation. If Cresford longed to find himself 
hand to hand, engaged with his rival, not less did Algemcm 
bum to meet him in mortal strife ; but still Cresford would have 
been safe with him in a desert, so closely did he cling to some 
distant hope of reunion with Ellen. 

Though he was wild with indignation at Cresford's unmanly 
and cruel revenge, there was a sense of relief to him in having 
a definite object to pursue. He had hitherto remained in utter 
seclusion and inactivity. He feared to injure or to distress her 
by any measure he could take, and he had lived the life of an 
anchorite, wandering among his own woods, far from pubUc 
business, useless alike to himself and to others. At length he 
was roused to exertion, and horrified as he was at the image of 
Ills lovely, refined, deUcate, shrinking Ellen being exposed to 
the gaze of a pubUc court, there was a comfort in being actively 
employed in her behoof. He threw himself into his carriage to 
fly to London, and there to begin the necessary inquiries. 

He first drove to the house of the most eminent lawyer of 
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the day, to secure him as counsel. Gresford had been there be^ 
fore him. He had retained him ; and although he was so en* 
gaged that he did not attend this circuit, he was effectually pre- 
Tentedfrom affording Algernon any assistance. He proceeded 
to another, whose name stood high as a man of overpowering 
eloquence, when he had justice on his side, although not per- 
haps equally skilled in making the worse appear the better 
cause. He found him free, and he was instantly retained. 

He next repaired to the newspaper offices, and there having 
stated the date and the title of the paper of which he was in 
want, they gave him every hope of soon procuring it. 

And now to find Colonel Eversham ! He looked in the army^ 
list. He found the name. He proceeded to the Horse Guards* 
He there learned that Colonel Eversham was with his regiment 
in Spain, having joined the army under the command of Sir 
John Moore. He instantly applied to the adjutant-general. 
He wrote to the mihtary secretary of the commander-in-chiefl 
He explained the case, and implored that leave of absence 
might be despatched to Colonel Eversham to quit his regiment, 
and if possible, to return to England before the 20th of the en- 
suing month. 

The most difficult point remained. Maitland ! He had no 
clew whereby to discover who'or what Maitland was. The 
army-hsts and navy-hsts for the years 1801, 1802, 1803, were 
tamed over and over again. No one appeared whom he could 
make out to have been a detenu. 

At length he thought of applying to the Court Guide, and of 
personally callmg at e\'ery house in London inhabited by any 
one of the name of Maitland. He might by chance discover 
whether any relative had been a ditenu, and thus ascertain bis 
fate. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

For pe&ce is with the dead, and piety 
Bringeth a patient hope to thoie who monra 
O'er the departed. 

Bouthst's Roderick. 

Wfth the guide-book in his hand, Algernon proceeded in his 
search. It was the time of year when London was very empty, 
and at many houses he found the family were out of town. On 
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such occasions he ascertained the address of the master of the 
house, resolving to write his inquiries should other means fail 
At one large mercantile house in the city, he found a portly old 
man, who said a brother of his had a natural son, who had 
been abroad some years ago, and was now in India, he believed; 
but *' he had been a wild chap, and he did not rightly know 
what had become of him." This sounded as if he might be 
the person in question ; but if so, the prospect was most un- 
satisfactory. . Still Algernon was not disheartened. The 
next house at which he continued his inquiries was that of a 
widowed lady, in Upper Quebec-street. He knocked at the 
door. He asked for Mrs. Maitland. He was shown up-stairs 
into a small, two-windowed drawing-room, very tidy, very clean, 
and very formal. Not a chair was out of its place ; ihe sofa 
was against the wall. At one side of the table, with her knit- 
ting, sat an oldish lady, very neatly dressed, and with a sweet 
but melancholy expression of countenance. On the other sat 
a younger person, evidently her daughter ; but pale and faded, 
and decidedly past the bloom of youth. She was engaged in 
needlework. 

They both rose on the entrance of the stranger, and the elder 
lady begged him to be seated, with a gentle formality, while she 
and her daughter resumed their seats, and mildly awaited what 
he had to say. Their calmness and their pohteness made him 
experience a sensation more akin to awkwardness than was 
usual to a person so accustomed to the world, and so giiVed 
with a prepossessing manner. Moreover, a sort of intuitive 
conviction came over him, that he spoke to a widow who had 
lost her son, whether or no she might be the parent of him of 
whom he was in search. 

It was with a certain degree of hesitation that he opened his 
story, and explained, that for reasons which were of the most 
vital importance to himself and others in whom he was deeply 
interested, he was anxious to know what had become of a young 
Mr. Maitland, who had been a detenu at Verdun, and had 
effected his escape thence in the beginning of the year 1804. 
He saw the daughter look anxiously at the mother, and drop 
her work. He saw the mother's hands shake as she knitted 
two or three more stitches before she spoke. 

His kind heart grieved for the pain he- had evidently given, 
but yet he felt a throb of pleasure as he hoped he had suc- 
ceeded in discovermg tlie object of his search. Mrs. Maitland 
laid down her knitting, and taking off her spectacles, replied 
in a calm voice, — 
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^* My only son was a dStenv, sir, and he never returned to 
me. He was lost in an open boat off the coast between 
Antwerp and Bruges." 

The mother slightly clasped her two hands, as they fdl 
qnletly on her knee, in the attitude of a person who is meek, 
and resigned, and accustomed to her sorrow. 
He turned to the daughter. 

** It gives me infinite pain, madam, to continue to ask ques- 
tions upon a subject which must be so trying to your mother's 
feelings, but if you knew how much the peace and respecta- 
bility of the person on earth most dear to me is iraj^cated in 
the replies to my questions, you would pardon me for per- 
sisting." 

He then briefly stated his and Ellen*s story to Mrs. and 
Miss Maitland. They listened with kindness and attention,^ 
and told him in return that young Maitland had been travelling 
lA France for pleasure, and to see the world ; that in a year he 
would have been of age, when he would have come into a laige 
property which was strictly entailed upon him. That he 
would then have placed his mother and sister in a situation of 
comfort and affluence. But the war broke out. He became a 
dHenu. She said that he had often mentioned Mr. Cresford's 
name in his letters, and had alluded to the impatience with 
which he bore his imprisonment. That they had never heard 
from him, from the time of his making his escape, but that from 
all they could learn, he had reached Bruges in safety. That he 
had there waited for some time in hopes of being able to row 
to some English vessels which were cruising off the coast 
That at length he and some companions had one night made a 
desperate attempt to do so. But the weather was too tempes- 
tuous for the small fishing-boat which they had succeeded in 
munooring from the shore, especially as it was manned by 
young men who were not accustomed to the perils of the sea. 
That only two out of the five had survived, having been 
picked up by the English vessels when the daylight dawned. 

The young man having thus perished before he came of 
age, the mother and sister had contmued to live in poverty and 
seclusion. Care had long since impau-ed the bloom of hit 
sister, who it seems was some years older than the youth, who 
had been the hope, the joy, the darling of them both. 

The parties had become mutually mterestcd for each other, 
and Hamilton easily obtained from them a promise of commit- 
ting to paper their statement of young Maitland's death, and 
allowing it to be produced upon the trial. If ^wssible, he would 
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spare them the unpleasantness of being subpoenaed to appear 
in person. 

They parted in kindness, and Algernon returned home, anx- 
iously expecting his answer from the Horse Guards. He was 
informed that- Colonel Eversham's leave would be granted ; that 
he should be allowed to return to attend at the assizes, and wind 
and weather permitting, there was every prospect h^ would arrive 
in time. He despatched a letter to Colonel Eversham to in- 
form him of the purpose for which his presence was so. neces- 
sary, and entreated him to use all diligence in reaching 
England. 

In the course of time, the newspaper was found which c<m- 
tained the account of Cresford's death, and Algernon felt some 
satisfaction in reflecting that every thing was now in a fair way 
to clear his Ellen from any suspicion, or shade of blame. He 
obeyed her injunctions by communicating only with Captain 
Wareham. His whole soul was bent as devotedly as hen 
could be, to the object of making her innocence shine forth 
untarnished. 

The report of the trial which was to take place soon be- 
came public, and excited the greatest sensation and ii^^sst in 
the whole neighbourhood. Every one felt for Ellen, and all 
were anxious to prove their pity and personal respect for her. 
Captain Wareham's humble door was literally besieged widi 
carriages and inquirers. Every one of any note in the vicinity 
left their names, as a sort of homage to her character. 

Lord Besville, who had so kindly come forward at the first 
moment, offered his carriage to conduct her to the court when 
the awful day arrived, and his offer was accepted with thank- 
fulness. 

These tokens of approbation, and the support of all around, 
were some consolation to poor Ellen. She hated notoriety; 
she had rather have retired into obscurity, and, hoping that her 
fate was unnoticed an4 undiscussed, have hid her head in 
peace and humility: but, if she must be brought before the 
world, these testimonies of the esteem of her friends and 
neighbours in some measure soothed her feelings. People 
are seldom so wretched that the proofs of sympathy in their 
fellow-creatures are not agreeable to them. The list of the 
inquirers is read with interest and gratification, by the sick, 
and by the mourner. No feeling is more bitter than that your 
sufferings, whether mental or bodily, are uncared for. 

Ellen had written her wishes to Algernon. She knew thai 
fyerjr measure which human jseal m foresight could pursuf 
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to clear her fame would be adopted : upon that -subject, there- 
fore, she rested in security, and she passed her time in school- 
ing her mind to bear the worst, and seeking strength and 
assistance from the one only unfailing source of consolation, 
under misfortunes such as hers. 

She believed her father, when he told her it was next to im- 
possible that, supposing the sentence of transportation should 
pass, it would be carried into execution ; and yet she thought 
it would be wiser to accustom her mind in some degree to 
such a possibility, than to allow herself to be so completely 
taken by surprise as she had been, when first the idea of un- 
dergoing a trial had opened upon her. Visions of the hulks, 
of foreign lands, of being associated with horrible criminals, a 
thousand half-defined, ill-understood horrors would visit her. 
In her dreams she fancied herself torn *from her remaining 
child, a stranger and an outcast, at Botany Bay, and thougl^ 
when she awoke, and shook off the images conjured up by 
sleep, she assured herself that such a result was most improb* 
able, she could not be certain that sucli was impossible. She 
knew not what further evidence Cresford might adduce of his 
having duly warned her of his intentions : her proofs were all 
negative ; and sometimes the anticipations of what might be 
her future fate were so appalling, that her ardent desire to 
exercise the virtue of resignation, and her fear of increasing the 
misery of others, were not strong enough to save her from 
paroxysms of terror and despondency. 

Mrs. AUenham had, upon the first intelligence of what was 
to take place, hastened to her sister. Captain Wareham was 
so full of care, and so unhappy, that he rejoiced in the presence 
of some one who should spare him the task of giving hopes, 
which from the despondency of his own nature he was far 
from feeling. • Ellen would weep by the hour together, with 
the sympathizing Caroline, who, as usual, was all kindness and 
gentleness. Matilda, who was younger, and scarcely able to 
enter into the full and complicated miseries of the case, attempted 
"to inspire Ellen with a proud feeling of disdain for her unjust 
accusations, and a confident expectation of an honourable ac- 
quittal. The three sisters were one day sitting together, and 
Ellen was bidding Caroline watch tenderly over her little 
A^BB if their worst anticipations should be fulfilled, whea 
Caroline could not help saying — 

** But, Ell^n, if you really believe there is a chance of any 

thing so dreadful, I aUnost think, if I were you, I would fly *« 
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country with Mr. Hamilton, and your child. You were mar- 
ried to him too, after all." 

" Caroline, I resisted Algeriion when he pleaded. If Alger- 
ncm's voice, if Algernon's fair beseeching countenance, if 
Algernon's eyes, failed to persuade me, fear will not ! No ; 
laay fair fame shall be tarnished by no wilful act of ray own." 

" That is right, Ellen !" exclaimed Matilda ; " I would die 
sooner ! Respected as you are by everybody now, I would die 
sooner than be looked down upon !" 

" Well, you are quite right ; it was very wrong in me to 
have thought of such a thing. And I, a clergyman's wife too ! 
But, I am afraid, if Mr. AUcnham was to try -and persuade me, 
I should not be so firm as you are." 

" But he is your husband, Caroline." 

** Yes, quite true r and then if he said it, it must be right, 
whatever it might be." 

Time stole away. Hamilton watched with anxious eyes the 
vane of the neighbouring church, the smoke of each chimney 
of the houses opposite. He had arranged every thing with 
Ellen's counsel, and a fortnight before the day fixed for the 
trial he went to Falmouth, there to look out for the arrival of 
6very packet, every transport, every fishing-vessel, ihat he 
might be sure not to miss Colonel Eversham. 

The wind had been favourable for conveying the despatches 
which contained Colonel Eversham's leave of absence, but it 
continued in the east long after Algernon had wished it to veer 
round. Steam-vessels were not then in use, and every thing 
depended on the elements. . 

The morning of the 18th arrived. Colonel Eversham had 
not yet appeared — ^Algernon was in despair — but leaving his 
servant to watch for him, he could no longer remain absent 
from the spot where his beloved T^^Uen's fate was to be decided, 

and he hastened to . On the evening of the 19th he had 

an interview with Captain Wareham, and was obliged to tell 
him that Eversham had not yet landed, but that he had Mrs. 
Maitland's account of her son's death, and that their counsel 
was confident of success. Mrs. Maitland was in the town, 
that in case her statement was not considered sufficient, she, if 
necessary, might be called into court. 

Hamilton was so painfully interested, and so occupied with 
business, that it was not till the busy streets were quiet, the tu- 
mult of the well-filled hotel hushed, and midnight A|Mpro$(ching, 
that he had time to reflect how short a space ^yided bin iffOin 
fiUen and from his cbildi 
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How his lieart yearned towards them ! how he longed to be 
allowed to see them ! but he determined to do notliing till the 
eventful morrow was past. His counsel should be able to 
aver, with truth, that they had' never met from the time they 
heard that Cresford was living. He would not even indulge 
himself by walking before the house, and looking at the exte- 
rior of the dwelling which contained his soul's treasures, lest 
any one might recognise him, and might fancy he had visited 
her clandestinely. He passed the night, however, in restless 
sleeplessness. He sat at the window of hist bedroom, and 
having thrown open tlve sash, he gazed upon the clear, deep 
blue, quiet heavens ; the busy hum of men had subsided ; the 
streets were deserted ; the lights one hy one had been extin- 
guished ; not a sound was to be heard but the monotonous call 
of the watchman, pacing his rounds. A gende breeze just 
whispered through the poplar-trees of a neighbouring garden, 
and brought with it the refreshing smell which the dews of 
evening extract from them. It was a season for gentle and 
holy musings. 

" And yet," he reflected, " how many beings are now endur- 
ing the utmost pangs of human anxiety ! The culprits in the 
jail— their relatives — mypoor Ellen— her father, and myself— 
Cresford too — the wretch whose very name makes my blood 
boil ; he, even he must sufler ! He must feel remorse, repent- 
ance — ^he must have been hurried into this act of unreasonable, 
tiseless cruelty, by a sudden impulse of passion. I pity the 
unfortunate man ! Yes, I pity him — for he has lost her ! Is 
not that enough to madden him ? Oh ! what will the morrow 
bring to us all ? What will be our fate ?" His eyes glanced 
to the heavens ; "Whatsoever may be our fates on earth, that 
j^cid heaven, those innumerable stars, those signs of omnipo- 
tence, speak to us of another world, in which happiness must 
assuredly be my Ellen's portion, and where I may humbly 
hope to share in that heavenly joy, which we cannot conceive 
nor comprehend, but in the truth of which we may firmly place 
our trust !" 

Ellen, meanwhile, was in some measure spared the over- 
whelming anxiety of that night, by another source of disquiet. 
Agnes was feverish and imwell : perhaps it was a fortunate 
occurrence for her that such was the case ; under any circum- 
stances she could not have slept. While sitting by the sick 
bed of her little girl, her thoughts were drawn away from her 
own miseries ; and when, at length, the child dropped oil* into 
a calm and easy sleep, the sense of relief almost resembled 
joy. But to this succeeded the dreadful thought, — 
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« ** If I should be torn from her ! If this should •b^ my last 
xuglit of watching over her ! If she should be worse to-mor- 
xow, and I far away ! Imprisoned ! alone ! and my sick child 
away from me ! It is possible — very possible ! and I shall 
survive this ; for I have survived being torn from Algernon, and 
from my poor George and Caroline !" 



CHAPTER XVn. 

For thyself 
Thou hast had thy fill of vengeance, and perhaps 
The cup was sweet ; hut it hath left behind 
A bitter relish. Southbt's Roderick. 

' Little Agnes was better in the morning. Ellen's name 
was not the first on the list ; a common case of burglary was 
nearly disposed of when she was summoned. 

Lord Besville's carriage, as previously arranged, conveyed 
her to the court-house. The curious mob gave way, with an 
expression of pity, as Ellen, assisted by her father, and by Lord * 
Besville, and accompanied by Mr. Turnbull, alighted from the 
carriage. She was supported through the crowd of black, 
shabby-genteel, greasy-looking attendants, who are to be found 
about the purlieus of a court of justice. She had to wait some 
minutes in the passage, till the thief who had preceded her at 
the bar was removed. She was then led in, and placed where 
he had stood. 

There was a universal whisper and commotion throughout 
the assembly, as her graceful form took the place of the 
coarse, vulgar, brutal figures which had usually occupied that 
spot. 

A silence of a moment succeeded. She held by the iron bar 
before her, as if to sustain herself. A request for a chair was 
heard from every quarter, and in a few seconds she was enabled 
to seat herself. There was another pause — Mr. Cresfoid*s 
lawyer then rose. He felt he had the sense of the court against 
"^ — that all instinctive and human feeUngs must be in favoor 

<5il^ ^^-^icate and shrinking creature before them. 

She sat shrouded in a wrapping black cloak,. her face con- 
cealed by a close bonnet and a thick veiL Scarcely any thing 



\ras visible except the slender, roundefl, iswan-like throat, and 
one white hand which occasionally clutcJr^d the iron bar. 

Though one of the ablest men in hh profession, he ^had 
scarcely his usual self-possession when he . began ; but he soQtt 
warmed with his subject. The fact of biga my was clearljrt o 
be proved ; arid he expatiated upon the feela 'gs of the adodriir .g 
and deserted husband, and made use of the vct^ V interest excil ed 
by her appearance, as an argument for the i sympathy he <le- 
served, an enhancement of the injury receivedl 

Hamilton had, unobserved, crept into a retirei ' corner. He 
had heard the eloquent appeal. Accustomed to n \^^ ^^^ effect 
produced upon his fellow-creatures by public speak ^}ng, he had 
perceived that the able counsel had affected his aucb ^nce ; that 
in truth the very interest excited by Ellen did tell ag ainst her. 
He could not bear the situation any longer. He n».hed into 
the street, and paced it up and down in agonized peritirbation. 
He longed to madness that Colonel Eversham should arrive. 
His evidence was iriaterial. He had continued to hope a gainst 
all reason that he would appear, and he now felt res'dy to 
accuse him and the government, the winds and the wavies, of 
cruelty. 

At the close of the case for the prosecution, Ellen for the 
first time raised her eyes, and saw the large round green ta»ble, 
surrounded by the youthful faces of the lawyers in their po w- 
dered wigs. She took one fearful glance at their countenances, 
to see if, accustomed as they were to make their harvest of ihe 
woes and the crimes of their fellow-men, there might not be a 
lurking expression of levity or mirth among them. She ven- 
tured one look at the judge. He was a firm, but a veneiabi© 
and mild-looking man ; and she hoped for justice, tempered 
with mercy, at his hands. One other look towards the jury. 
She thought she recognised some faces she remembered in her 
youth. 

"Ah ! they will have pity on me," she thought. 
The' certificates of the two marriages had been produced — 
the witnesses were called. At this moment a voice was heard 
in a loud whisper, addressing one of the counsel, 
" Colonel Eversham is come !" 

Ellen looked up. She saw on the right of the judge's seat, 
at the door by which the lawyers, the high sherifl', &c. had 
free ingress and egress, Algernon's eager beaming face ! 

It was the first time she had seen it since they had parted at 
Bellianger. She gave a faint scream, and uttering his name, 
fell back in her chair. The assistants, who were near at hand, 

K2 
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quickly lifted up her veil; they took off her bonnet, and in 

their awkward attentions they loosened her comb, and her long 

black hair fell in showers around her. The marble brow, the 

fringed lids, the pencilled eyebrows, the oval face, the graceful 

^^orm, caused a sensation of enthusiastic admiFation and pity, 

a nd tears fell fast from the eyes of the few ladies who had had 

nt^rves to attend t.he trial. They handed smelling-bottles, and 

^drops, and in a few moments she revived. Her father was 

.close at hand, ?cnd he supported her drooping head, while the 

tear-drops cour.*sed one another rapidly down his pallid cheeks. 

Cresford s'tood apart, stern and immoveable. He had seen 

the cause of her agitation ; he had watched the direction of her 

eye, and thic fiend of jealousy possessed his soul, and scared 

every softfjr emotion* 

The case for the prosecution was quickly closed. Ellen's 
counsel rose, relieved by finding there was no further evidence 
produced against his client than what he was fully prepared to 
meet, nnd inspirited by the comfortable assurance that Colcmel 
EversViamwas at hand. 

Of course he did not attempt to disprove the fact of the two 
marriages ; but in a clear and circumstantial manner, he stated 
the events with which the reader is already well acquainted, and 
womnd up the whole with so touching a description of the suf- 
ferings and virtues of the " exemplary lady then writhing Under 
the unmerited disgrace of being placed in the situation in which 
they beheld her," that most people present agreed with Will 
PoUard, that Cresford had no business to be alive. Making a 
forcible appeal to their feelings, he continued : — 

" And when we contemplate such unmerited sufferings, does 
not every thing that is human in us array itself in her defence ! 
Do we not feel ourselves rather called upon to minister relief, 
than to inflict punishment ? Good God, gentlemen, when we 
see this blameless lady, the victim of an imposture (for al- 
though perhaps an excusable one, still it was an imposture, an 
enacted lie), — ^when we find her, in consequence of this impos- 
ture, deprived of the name to which she was an honour, of the 
station in society of which she was so bright an ornament, — 
when we see her torn from her children, and her children bereft 
of a mother's watchful care, — when we see her thus doubly wid- 
owed, severed from the man to whom in innocence and purity 
of thought she had given her affections at the altar, — from the 
man who so well deserves, and still possesses those affections, 
of which, gentlemen, we have even now witnessed such affects 
ing evidence,-— can we, can we, I say, contemplate such accU' 
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inulation of unprecedented distress, and call it guilt ? Forbid 
it, reason ! Forbid it, justice ! Forbid it, truth ! And what, in 
her sorrows, her privations, her bereavement, what does thb 
injured lady ask ? But to live in virtuous singleness and seclu- 
sion — to devote her days to her aged father, to her innocent 
child — the babe from whose bed of sickness she has this day 
been dragged before you." 

But one feeling prevailed throughout the court. Captain 
Wareham, Hamilton, Henry Wareham, all felt confident of the 
result. Every thing that had been stated in favour of Ellen 
was amply borne out by the newspaper, the account of Mait- 
land's death, and the evidence of Colonel Eversham, who 
distinctly detailed each particular concerning the supposed 
death of Cresford, and also declared he had reported every 
detail to Mrs. Cresford upon his own return to England, 
which he effected a short time afterward. 

The judge clearly and concisely summed up the evidence, 
and told the jury it was for them to decide whether the pris- 
oner was or was not guilty of the crime with which she was 
charged. 

The jury retired for a few minutes. To Ellen they appeared 
an age. The whispered hopes and consolations of those 
around fell on her ear without entering into her mind. She 
had suffered so much tliat she durst not give way to liope. 

The jury could not do otherwise than bring in the verdict 
" guilty" of the crime, though at the same time they recom- 
mended the prisoner to mercy. She heard but the first word. 
A mist came over her eyes, a rushing noise sounded in her 
ears ; she fainted before slie had time to hear the sentence of 
the judge. 

He premised that bigamy came under tlie head of felony, 
which, by the statute li.'ith of George III., rendered persons 
liable to the same punishments, pains, and penalties as those 
who are convicted of grand or petit larceny. Under aggra- 
vated circumstances, therefore, the punishment might be trans- 
portation for seven years ; but under those of the present 
case, he commanded the prisoner to be fined one shilling, and 
to be forthwith discharged. 

Though unseen himself, Hamilton's eyes had been riveted 
upon her. He instantly darted to her side when he saw her 
fall. The impulse was uncontrollable. 'J'he sentence had 
passed, and before he had time to think, to feel, to reflect, to 
calculate, he had taken her from Captain Wareham*s trembling 
arms, and had carried her into the lobby. She was still iriseur 
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sible, but he supported that beloved form, and that moment 
was one of rapture ! 

She faintly opened her eyes, and it was from his voice that 
she first heard, " You are free, Ellen, you are free !" 

"Freer* and she gazed wildly around her. "Free from 
him? May I become lawfully your wife ?" 

Her scattered senses were not yet collected — she scarcely 
knew what had passed, or where she was. The words •* you 
are free" sounded in her ear as if the fatal tie was dissolved. 
He had not the courage to undeceive her, while under this 
impression she leaned weakly and trustingly on his arm. 

Captain Wareham was preparing to explain the meaning of 
his words, when Cresford rushed forward. His eyes fiashed 
fire, and hastily pushing aside all around, he forced his way 
by her father, he seized her helpless form, and sternly fixing 
his hand against Algernon's breast, he forcibly repelled him* 

" The law of the land has just pronounced this woman to 
be my wife, and you — ^her paramour." 

"Unmanly wretch!" and Hamilton's dark eye fiashed on 
him with as infuriated a glance as his own, his lip quivered 
with rage, but he restrained himself. " Say what yoii will — 
insult me — strike me — to me you are sacred." Hamilton 
drew himself up to his full height, and looked Nvith proud con- 
tempt upon Cresford. 

Ellen had strength enough to struggle from Crcsford's 
grasp, and to fling herself into her father's arms, who implored 
him to have pity upon his poor worn-out child, and not to 
make her the subject of a common brawl, in the public sight. 

Angry as Cresford was, he felt that h.e was only exposing 
himself to the ridicule, as well as to the blame of all around, 
and turning to Captain Wareliam, he said, 

" In your hands — in the hands of her father I am content 
to leave her. But I owe it to myself that she should be pre- 
served from one who is avowedly nothing to her. I trust my 
wife's honour in your hands. Captain Wareham. When I 
have seen you and your daughter safely placed in the carriage, 
which awaits you, I shall depart." 

Sternly folding his arms, and placing himself between 
Hamilton and Ellen, he watched them into Lord Besville's 
carriage. 

Hamilton, ever fearful of adding to Ellen's sufferings, com- 
manded himself, restrained his feelings, and saw her dear 
form depart, without making a movement to follow or to assist. 
When the carriage had driven away, Cresford and Hamilton, 
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for one short minute, gazed fixedly on each other ; each 
seemed to wish to look the other dead, but neither spoke. 
Cresford was net so deprived of all sense of reason and hon- 
our, as further to insult a man who would not raise his hand 
against him. Hamilton still maintained his resolution that no 
provocation should urge him to place an impassable barrier 
between himself and Ellen. 

Each turned on his heel and walked away, with a storm of 
turbulent and angry passions raging in his bosom. They 
returned to their respective hotels. 

Did Cresford feel the happier for having accomplished his 
revenge ? No ! he only felt, if possible, more injured, more 
miserable than ever. It is true, he had increased the wretch- 
edness of Ellen, but had that aflbrded his own any alleviation ? 
He had merely given her the occasion of proving how inno- 
cently she had contracted her second marriage, and how ex- 
emplary had been her conduct, how conscientious and consid- 
erate that of liis rival, siiice they had discovered that he was 
still in existence. He Jiad merely given the world an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how little share he had in her afiections, 
how dear to her was Ilaraihon. 

Algernon's mind was scarcely less agitated. The sight of 
Ellen had distracted him. How were they to drag on their 
weary lives in hopeless absence ? The blank and cheerless 
prospect before them never struck him so forcibly as now. 
The excitement of the last six weeks had kept up his spirits. 
There was something to be done, somediing to look to, some- 
thing to hope, something to fear. He felt it impossible to 
seek again his solitary home; impossible to pursue any regu- 
lar fixed course of life, to which there seemed no period, no 
end, except in tlie grave. His child, too, his only child was 
ill. He had a father's long'mg to see it ; he knew not what 
to do, or how to act. He would not expose Ellen to another 
outbreak of Cresford's passion, and he at length made up bis 
mind, that if the next day his child was going on well, he 
would leave the neighbourhood ; but that, when Cresford had 
also departed, he would arrange with Captain Wareham that 
he should occasionally see his little Agnes. 

Poor Ellen had reached her home. Exhausted by the 
OTcrwhelming emotions of the day, she had scarcely feeling 
left to comprehend any thing beyond being restored to her 
child. Caroline, to whose care she had committed her, and 
Matilda, whom her father had not allowed to attend the trial, 
received her in their arms, and almost earned her to her child's 
bedside. 
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Little Agnes was better, and Ellen sat close by her, with a 
va^e feeling of gratitude to Heaven for reuniting them. They 
persuaded her to lay herself on the bed by her side, and in a 
very few moments she was wrapped in slumber, as calm, as 
placid as the child's. 

It was late in the evening before she awoke. Caroline and 
Matilda were both in the room. She started up. "Is it 
overt" she cried ; "is the trial over ? or did I only dream it?" 

" It is over^ all well over, dearest sister, and you are restored 

to us." * 

•« Thank you, dear creatures. And my child, she is better ; 
she is sleeping nicely, and quite close to mc. Oh, the relief 
of finding myself among you all, without the fear of those 
dreadful hulks ! Where is my father, my poor father ? He 
has gone through a great deal to-day." 

•* He has just stolen out of the room. He has been here, 
looking ut you and Agnes, as you both slept, till the tears 
streamed down his face." 

" Oh, let me go to him I" She hastened down-stairs, and 
poor Captain Wareham felt almost happy when he saw a 
smile, though it was a troubled and an unquiet one, upon 
Ellen's lips. 

' ** Oh, father, I scarcely thought I should ever again feel any 
thing so near akin to joy as this. If you knew how the hor- 
rible idea of transportation preyed upon my mind ! I did not 
like to own how much I thouglit of it. At least, I can look 
round and feel that from all of you I need not now be parted. 
Yet mixed with this sensation of joy, which is so strange to 
me, there comes such a yearning for George and Caroline, my 
poor dear children, whom I must not see. Oh ! if I could kiss 
them once, if I could look upon them, if I could know they 
were well ! My poor dear innocent children !" She sat down 
and wept freely, weakly, gently, as a person utterly worn out, 
body and mind. 

Latterly, she had not spoken much of her elder children ; 
her mind had been bent to the one point, and the fear of another 
still more dreadful misfortune had prevented her dwelling so 
much on their absence. But now that her heart, for the first 
time, gave way to this unwonted feeling of happiness, she longed 
for their presence with a passionate desire. 

She Breathed not Algernon's name. But when they all retired 
to test, and she found herself alone in her chamber, she seated 
herself in an arm-chair, and covering her eyes with her hands, 
she yielded herself up to a sort of dreamy but delightful coo* 
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sciousness that she had seen him, heard him ; that her eye had 
met his, that her head had rested on his shoulder,, that his 
Toice had sounded in her ear. She dreaded to move, and to 
louse herself to the sad prospect tliat she was to see him ao more 
—that days, months, years must roll on, and she most meet 
those eyes and hear that voice no more ! 

But this weakness was not to be indulged ; she shodk. itofl^ 
and calmed and refreshed her soul with humble and grateful 
prayer. 



CHAPTER XVra. 

CPier petiot, bel amy, tendrc fils que j'adore, 
Cher cniknqon^ mon 9ouIcy, mon amour, 
Te voy, mon fiJs, te voyf ct veux le.yeoir encore. 
Pour CO trop brief me somblent nuict et joor. 

Cl^tilde DC SavviLLEf 13th CEWrURTm 

The next morning Captain Wareham, at Ellen's request, 
wrote*a note to Algernon, totell him she was well, and that lit- 
tle Agnes was rapidly recovering, and also to assure him that 
Ellen's mind was comparatively at ease. In his answer to 
Captain Wareham he told hira, that having heard so satisfactory 
an account of those in whose welfare his every feeling was 
centred, he should quit * * *, as he feared his presenee in 
die town might occasion Cresford's also remaining there, in 
jealous irritation ; but that he trusted, when every thing was 
^uiet, and Cresford (as he flattered himself he would) had re- 
sumed his habits of business, he might be allowed to visit his 
child; that he likewise claimed some pity, and that a father's 
beart yearned towards his only child, lie said no more. He 
wished to accustom her to the idea that he must, that he ought 
to see Agnes, and he hoped by degrees to- persuade Ellen to 
allow him an interview herself. 

Cresford, as Hamilton had anticipated, left • • • when he 
had ascertained his rival's departure, and he returned to Lon- 
don. He then entered wiili ardour into the concem^f the 
house — peremptorily insisted upon the speedy adjustimt of 
ihe affairs, which had been rendered perplexed by his i«tum, 
Emd resolved that he WQuld make himself a name a9 the first 

iBd greatest 9f E^gUsh nerchaots, if| Id private lifei be stood 
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in the contemptible position of the discarded, the deserted hus- 
band, in xhe world he would be respected as one of the most 
leading men in the city. But his mind, weakened, excited, 
and unsettled by what he had undergone, was not equal to ac- 
complishing all he undertook. His schemes were wild and 
visionar}', and neither added to the stability nor to the con- 
sideration of the house. 

Henry Wareham, who had lost no time in withdrawing him- 
self, had found little difficulty in gaining admittance into another 
establishment of equal, if not greater note : his capital, which, 
though not large, had increased during the time he had formed 
one in the Cresford partnership, his character for steadiness 
and industry, and his clear practical head, making him an ac- 
quisition in any concern, while the cause of his retirement from 
his present business excited an interest in his favour. 

There is no want of generous and kind feeling in this country. 
A case of undeserved misfortune, if once known and understood, 
rarely fails to create friends and protectors. 

EUen's ardent desire to see her elder cliildren increased, 
rather than diminished, with time. The savage wildness of 
Cresford's eye and manner filled her with uneasiness for their 
fatei Henry had ascertained that he had taken for them a 
small house at Brorapton, and tliat he visited them once or 
twice a week. The bonne whom she had placed about them 
she knew to be a good creature, although not possessed of 
much information, nor by any means the person to whom she 
would willingly have intrusted the complete guidance of their 
minds and characters. Still she was grateful that he lefl them 
under her care, and she rejoiced that he did not habitually live 
with them, and that consequently they were not exposed-to the 
starts of passion which, even in better days, had been formidable. 
She thought if she could once see them, unknown to them- 
selves, — merely see them as they passed by, and ascertain that 
they looked healthy and happy, that she should feel more con^ 
tented. 

She opened this idea one day to Captain Wareham, who 
treated it as fanciful and romantic. The irritability of temper 
which, during the time of great and serious distress completely 
subsided, had gradually again grown into a habit. He was too 
old tajfllter, and although his heart was most kind, his feelings 
for EUen tender, yet in the every-day intercourse of life she 
could not avoid > sometimes perceiving that she brought much 
trouble and discomfort upon him, in the decline of life, 

^ She proposed a m\\ tQ GarQiine vtA to Mri Allenbami vbo 
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had urged her completing the cure of little Agnes by trying 
change of air. She knew that the kind-hearted Caroline would 
willingly agree to any plan which might promise her a moment's 
eomfort, and if Mr. Allenham would give his consent, she could 
not have more respectable sanction and assistance. 

Caroline, as she expected, was all good-nature, nor did Mr. 
Allenham disapprove of the idea. He saw that she was in so 
restless a state, that she was so possessed with the notion that]if 
her children were sick, she would not be apprized of their ill- 
nets, that they might be dying, and she remain in ignorance, — 
that he really thought it desirable her mind should be relieved 
upon this subject. One thing he premised, — that she should 
not make herself known to them. If it ever came to Cres- 
ford's ears, he might secrete them where she would have 
no means of hearing or knowing about them ; and at all events, 
it would be wrong to excite curiosity, useless regrets, or pre- 
mature sensibilities in the children ; still more so to accustom 
them to mystery and concealment. She saw the reason of his 
arguments : all she begged was to be allowed to disguise her- 
seUr in the dress of a common maid-servant, and to walk in the 
street near which they lived, till she could once see them pass 
along, healthy and cheerful. 

In compliance with her wishes, they all three repaired to 
London. Ellen and Caroline dressed themselves in the most 
homely apparel, and Ellen solemnly promised !Mr. Allenham 
to do nothing which might cause herself to be recognised. 
They entered a shop nearly opposite the dwelling which con- 
tained her children. Mrs. Allenham busied herself bargaining 
for threads, tapes, and ribands, while Ellen stood near the door, 
half out of sight, watching with a palpitating heart, and eyes 
which were almost blinded with intense gazing, the windows, 
the doors of the house. 

After some time the sash was thrown up, and she saw her 
own little Caroline run into the balcony, 'i'he child looked 
well and blooming ; her fair hair hanging down her back in 
riossy ringlets, her laughing eyes sparkling with gayety, her 
^eks glowing witli health ! Those ringlets which she had 
80 often fondly twisted through her fingers, those eyes she had 
80 often kissed, those cheeks which had so often been pillowed 
to rest upon her bosom ! -^ 

She had pledged herself to do nothing to attract attention, — . 
and she kept her word. But a fearful chill ran through her. 
Where was George ? Why was not he playing with his sister t 
Was he ill ? She could no longer watch every graceful move, 
. YoL. It— L 
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ment of Caroline, so agonizingly did she look for her boy. 
George, the playful, the high-spirited George, what could keep 
him within ? The suspense was almost too much to endure 
without betraying herself. She had nearly made up her mind 
to ask the shop-people, in as unconcerned a tone as she coi^Id 
command, whether they had lately seen the little boy who lived 
opposite. She had approached Mrs. AUenham, and had 
grasped her arm in almost speechless tremor, when she saw 
George appear for one moment at the window, and beckon )us 
sister in. She breathed again, and seating herself for a few 
moments, recovered her seLf-posscssion. Mrs. AUenham had 
turned round with an anxious look of inquiry. 

" It is nothing," whispered Ellen ; " it is all right now !" 

" Are you ready to go," rejoined Caroline. 

" Yes — oh, no, wait a few minutes longer." She returned to 
the door to look once more. All was quiet — no one was to be 
seen at the window. At length Caroline could devise no fresh 
articles to purchase, and they left the shop. At that moment 
the door opened, and bounding down the steps, she saw both 
children with rosy cheeks, and active forms, and radiant faces. 

She stopped, trembling, and gazed till they were out of sight. 
They passed on, unconscious and contented, eaclv holding a 
hand of the good old honne, and jumping as they went with the 
light-hearted merriment of childhood. She faithfully made no 
sign nor movement that should attract attention, and turned 
her steps towards their temporary domicile, satisfied and re- 
lieved ; but, such is the inconsistency of the human heart, that, 
anxious as she was to know them happy, a painful feeling shot 
through her to think how joyous they were without her. While 
she — ^yet she wished them to be joyous, though it was bitter to 
think her children should grow up without any love for her, any 
recollection of her. 

If such thoughts did cross her mind, they found not utter- 
ance in words. She professed herself satisfied, and they re- 
tmrned to Longbury. She loved Longbury ; it was there she 
had first seen Algernon. It was there he had first breathed his 
vows of love ; it was there she had, as she then fancied, bound 
"Tierself to him by ties which death only was to sever. . 

Since the trial, Cresford insisted upon her receivid|[ ^itipaony 
from him. It was painful to her to do so ; but he wotdd have 
been fhrious at the idea of her being beholden to Hamilton. 
Her father, though he had the will, had not the means of sup- 
porting her ; and feeling also that her miseries tended rather to 
depress himi aud to throw a gloom over the youth of Matilda, sbo 
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retired to a very small cottage in the ootskiits of the towB, and 
there resided in the deepest retirement, sedung consolatioii m 
the performance of the few duties which reinained to her to 
fulfil, — devotion to her child, and atteatkm to the poor anHmd 
her ; her only amusement the cultiTatioa of her tiny flower- 
garden. 

The neighbouring peasants sooo learned to kx^ upon her 
as their friend, and applied to her in all eases of distress. She 
had heard Algernon's opinions opon the mischief prodaced bj 
indiscriminate charity, and she tried so to regiilale hers as 
hot to reward the idle and complaining, while tlK frugal, indus- 
trious, and contented were unnoticed and nnasnsted. She fidt, 
while making this her study, that she was in some measure exe- 
cuting his wishes. How well she succeeded in doing real 
good is another question. The task is one of great diffijcplty ; 
bat she succeeded in making herself loved by all the best of 
her poor neighbours, though she might occasionally be imposed 
upori by some of the worst. 

Her gentle words, her good advice, her attempts to conreit 
the wicked, and to console the sufiering, coold do no hann* eten 
^hen they failed of efiecting good 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Las '. Si j'avois pouvoir d'oublier 

Sa beauts, sa beaute, son bien dire, 
Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder, 

Finiroit mon martire. 
Mais, Las I Mon coeur je n'en puis 6ter • 
Et grand afibllage ' 

M'est d'esperer, 
Mais tel servage 
Donne courage 
A tout endurer. 
Et puis comment, comment oublier 

Sa beauts, sa beauts, son bien dire, 
Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder ? 
Mieux aime mon martire. 

Complainte a la Reine Blanche, par Thibeaut. 

Some months had now elapsed. Algernon ventured to write 
^ Ellen herself, describing to her his life of loneliness. He 
assured her that if he might look forward to the prospect of 
seeing her and his child at staled periods, however rare how- 
gver distant, he might again be able to exert himself, and' strive 
to be an active and a useful member of society. That at 
present his existence appeared so aimless, so hopeless, that he 
could not rouse himself to attend to public any more than to 
private affairs. 

These arguments were to her irresistible. She knew too 
vrell what were the yearnings of a parent for his child, and she 
would not inflict upon Algernon what she herself endured. 

His fame too ! His position in the world ! His utility to 
his fellow-creatures ! Her pride in his fame was second only 
to her love for himself, and though she would not have con- 
sented to that which was wrong in itself, even for his sake, she 
thought she might promise to see him once in every six months, 
and in the presence of her father, without compromising herself. 
A Having consulted Captain Wareham, and obtained his con- 
sent to this plan, she wrote Algernon word that sh| agreed to 
his proposition, but that he must give her due warning of his 
coming, and that she would not see him except in the presence 
of her father. That slie would meet him as a dear and valued 
friend, but they must not indulge in vain rcpinings, or in useless 
or sinful hopes. 
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Her letter was calm ; it cost her mach to make it so— but it 
was calm. 

Such as it was, it infused new life into Algernon. He 
doubted not her love. He respected her scruples. He was so 
happy at having gained that much that he did not quarrel with 
the measured style. He should see her again ! He should 
again hear the music of her voice ! And his eye beamed once 
more with hope — he moved with a more elastic step. 

The very servants observed the altered aspect of their mas- 
ter, and Mrs. Topham remarked, as he walked by the windows 
of the housekeeper's room to the stables, that she ** had not 
heard her master tread so light and quick since her poor mis- 
tress went away ;" she wondered " what ever had come to 
him !" 

He appointed the day following that on which Ellen should 
receive his answer — the hour one oVlock. And meanwhile he 
^as in a restless state of joyful expectancy, wliich allowed him 
to fix his mind to nothing. 

He thought a hack-cJiaise was the most unobtrusive mode of 
conveyance, and that which was least likely to excite observe 
tion, and he departed on his journey alone. 

With what feelings did Ellen await his arrival ! She strove 
to preserve the even composure of her mind, but in vain ! 

" Algernon will find me sadly altered," she thought, as she 
arranged her dress with more attention to what was becoming 
than she had done for many months. " This mode of dressing 
my hair makes me look ten years older, and my cheeks are 
grown so thin !" She checked herself for the vain thought — 
" What business have I to wisli to look well in his eyes now ? 
I ought not to think of such tilings." But we will not pledge 
oivselves that she might not pass rather more time at the toilet 
that morning than she had usually done; perhaps she was 
almost sorry she had adopted the habit of wearing her hair 
smoothly parted on her brow, instead of in the luxuriant ringlets 
which used to fall in showers on her checks. Yet had she 
nothing to regret. Tlie touching, holy, Madonna-like cxprcssioiL, 
of her cpmitenance at present fully compensated for what sh^^ 
might have lost in brilliancy. 

To Agnes's appearance, however, she devoted herself with- 
out any fear of doing wrong, and the blooming little creature 
amply repaid her cares. She was now able to lisp a few 
words, and Ellen had taught her to say papa, and bade her be 
sure so to call the gentleman who was coming, as soon as she 
saw him. Captain Wareham had walked down early to Ellen's 

L2 
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cottage, and they remained waiting in perturbed eiqpectatkm. 
Ellen felt confused. Her situation was so strange — so new. 
There was no precedent by which to shape her conduct. But 
she had die best of guides — ^her guileless heart, her innate 
purity. 

Exactly as the clock struck one, a post-chaise drove to the 
door. In one second Algernon sprang from it ; in aiiother, he 
was in the drawing-room. 

EUen^s heart beat till she thought her bosom would burst 
Algernoii ruslied towards her — but she extended her hand to 
him before he approached her, and be merely pressed it to his 
lips in speechless agitation. 

^* Look at your child, Algernon,^^ she said, as soon as she 
could command utterance ; " she looks quite well now." 

" I will, I will — but at this moment I can see nothing but 
you." 

Ellen withdrew her hand, and seated herself in an arm- 
chair. 

" You have not spoken to my father," she added. 

Algernon brushed his hand across his eyes, and turning to 
Captain Wareham, he pressed his in silence. 

Little Agnes whispered, 

" Mamma, is that the gentleman I am to call papa?" 

" Yes, my love, go to him !" and the obedient child timidly 
advanced a few steps. Algernon caught her in his arms, and 
devoured her with kisses, while the tears flowed fast down his 
manly cheeks. 

The tears of a man are always powerfully affecting. What 
must the tears wliich Algernon shed over their child have been 
to Ellen? She did not weep. She had worked herself up to be 
firm, and not to allow this interview to lead to any outpourings 
of the heart, to any expressions of feelings* for which she 
might afterward roproacli herself. 

At length Algernon spoke. 

" Our child, Ellen, is not like you," and he looked from one 
to the other with eyes of such melting tenderness, that it would 
Jiave been difTicult td say to which, at that moment, his heart 
went forth most. 

" Oh, no !" fihe exclaimed, " thank Heaven, she is like 
you," but she presently added, in a more composed manner, 
" She has quite recovered her looks and her strength now." 

She loved to hear Alorernon say oxir child. And yet how 
strange to see the father of her child clasp it to his bosom, 
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•bed tears of lore over it, and to be obliged to keep up a calm, 
company conversation. 

Captain Wareham now inquired which road Algernon had 
taken, whether the rain had not made it very bad travelling, 
and a few more such interesting questions. 

** Did you come straight from Belhanger?" asked Ellen, in a 
low and tremulous voice. 

" I left it yesterday afternoon." 

*• It must look very pretty, now the spring is come ; and is 
my — ia the garden very nice ?" One silent tear stole down 
Ellen's cheek as she spoke. 

•* Your garden is lovely ! It might be a paradise ! but to 
me It is a place of torment." 

'* Oh ! do not say that, Algernon. But you do not look well. 
You have come a great way this morning ; you must be hun- 
gry ; will you not have some luncheon ?" 

•• Hungry T he said, and gave her a half-reproachful glance ; 
** thank you, I could not eat." 

Captain Wareham now inquired what Hamilton's political 
friends thought of the Spanish war, and whetlier the Spaniards 
were sincerely attached to the cause of liberty. 

** I do not know, my dear sir. I never communicate with 
my political friends. I know nothing about them." 

Ellen's heart smote her, that she should be the cause of his 
abandoning a career for which he was so well fitted. 

" This must not be," she said ;^ " you ought to exert your- 
self, Algernon. Indeed this is not right I" 

" But tell me, Ellen, how do you pass your time 1 What 
occupations have you ?" 

•' I will tell you what she docs, Mr. Hamilton," interrupted 
Captain Wareham, ** she goes about doing good, and there is 
not a poor distressed creature within miles that does not know 
her, and bless her." 

"^ Algernon at first felt vexed with Captain Wareham for 
taking up the answer to his question, for he longed to hear the 
music of Ellen's voice ; but he no longer regretted it was her 
father who bad spoken, for the report of her good deeds was 
equally sweet in his ear. 

** Gk)d will bless you also Ellen !" 

" I wish to remember all you have told me about the man- 
agement of the poor, and I hope I do not encourage the idle ; 
but I have no influence here, and I cannot give them good cot-r 
tages, and gardens, as you have done, and have thus enabled 
t)iem to live comfortably, without charity, Are the cottages as 
Iiic9 as eyer T" 
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"I believe they are. Yes, they look very heat its* 1 fidi 

by." 

" And how is poor old Amy Underwood t" 

" Dead — ^poor old soul ! She died last winter." 

" Poor Amy ! So she is at rest ! Who takes care of her 
little granddaughter? — She made me promise I ^otdd al- 
ways be a friend to her when she was gorte. Algerhoii, ydti 
will see that the child is religiously and virtuously brought 
up ? I cannot, — you know." 

" Yes, yes ! that I will ! Can you think of noihihg else far 
me to do ? Tell me more protegees of yours, that 1 rtlay slttetid 
to them. Express your wishes, give me your orders. You 
will invest anew Belhanger with interest in iliy eyes. Yoti 
will give me something to live for." 

Ellen smiled faintly and gratefully. 

^'Have pretty Jane Earle and her husband got a cottage 
yet ? If they had a tidy cottage to themselves, it liiiglit con- 
firm him in his reformation ; now he has such a pretiy wife 
loo." 

In this manner Ellen endeavoured to lead him to again Mer- 
est himself in his peasantry, while to herself there wad a cer- 
tain melancholy pleasure in uttering the names and pictdring 
the spots once so familiar to her. 

Agnes meantime had nestled herself comfortably into his 
arras. Perhaps she had some indistinct recollection of him ; 
perhaps it was merely the caprice which sometimes makes 
children immedialely attach themselves to one person, while 
they take an antipathy to another, but from the first moment 
she seemed attracted by him. Ellen looked at them, ahrf 
thought how happy were those who might in peace and hon- 
our gaze every day of their lives upon their child, and the fa- 
ther of their child. 

The hour for departure approached. At four o'clock the 
chaise was again to be at the door. Captain Wareham's din- 
ner-hour was five, and he had to walk back into the town. 

In a clear and gentle voice Ellen addressed Algernon 

" One thing I wished to ask you, Algernon, before you 
went. Should you not like to have Agnes visit you at Bel- 
hanger ?" 

«»Not for worlds, Ellen, would I rob you of her for a 
moment !" It was true that he would not have robbed her for 
a moment of that which was her only pleasure ; but he also 
wished to put an end to such an idea, as it would deprive him 
of his one excuse for seeing Ellen. " And are we not to meet 
again for six mouths, Ellen ?" he added, after a pause. 
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She exerted all her might, and answered — 

" Not for six months." 

•' I may write to you ?" 

**No; we must not correspond. If Agnes should be ill, of 
course I will let you know ; and if you should be ill, you must 
write to me. For God's sake, write if any thing should be the 
matter !" she repeated, with an expression of terror from the 
image she had herself conjured up. 

The chaise had been some time announced. Captain 
Wareham, though from the bottom of his heart he pitied 
them both, thought there was no use of prolonging this dis- 
tressing interview — ^to himself doubly so, for he felt himself a 
third ; and yet Ellen had made hhn promise to give her the 
support of his presence. She thought, if the intervie^ip^ould 
not remain unknown (and what does remain unknown in the 
present civilized state of society?) her fair fame could not 
suffer if it was conducted under the sanction of her father. 

Algernon had kissed his child ; he had wrung Captain Ware- 
ham's hand ; Ellen had risen from her seat, and again held 
forth her hand to him. 

"May Heaven bless you, my dear and valued friend!" she 
said. 

"Ellen! my own Ellen!" 

•* You had better go now," she gently replied. " My father 
is not so young as he was, and we must not make him too late 
for his dinner. This day six months we meet again !" 

Algernon replied not. Slowly and reluctantly he left the 
room: he dared not remonstrate; he knew her firmness to do 
what she deemed right, and he feared by word or deed to lose 
the grace he had obtained : he threw himself into his carriage 
and drove away. 

Captain Wareham walked home to dinner, and Ellen at 
length gave way to itie tumult of feelings which she had reso- 
lutely subdued. 

It would be impossible to say* whether joy at having seen 
him, or sorrow at having parted from him, preponderated : she 
certainly found it more difficult to resume the occupations, to 
which she had accustomed herself; but still she had a point 
to look to, a bright speck in the distant horizon, to lead her on 
through the cheerless desert of life. 

Algernon religiously executed all Ellen's innocent behests, 
and, for her sake, did resume in some measure his former hab- 
its of practical utility : he attended Parliament — ^he was put 
upon committees — ^his eye once more flashed with fire — his 
countenance recovered its animation, his manner its energy. 
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His reappearance in the \f orld was hailed With j^ hy all 
who knew, and consequently loved and respected him. Though 
there M'as still a corroding care within — ^though there \iras 
still a cheerless void in his heart, yet when obce he be^ 
again to mix with his fellow-men, and to enter iltto fMiMi6 
affairs, there were so many objects to interest and occupy a flmtti 
that the next six months were not to him so in&ilieasiifilbly 
long as to Ellen. 

At the appointed day and hour he was again at the c(ftta^ 
and claimed her approving smile for his obedience to hei^ Wiahei; 
She had carefully spelled every newspaper, wkded thnni|^ 
columns of parliamentary debates on subjects she eoidd ^ 
comprehend, for fear of missing, or not properly ajppreciatiiig, 
some ffmi f eply of his ; but it had been With joy she had ^edn 
his name frequently among the speakers, and her cLpprovihg 
smile was not wanting to reward him. 

When his parliamentary duties were over, he fbuhd his Itrtie 
and loveless home so cheerless that he again became ft fre<]iitot 
visiter at Covcrdale Park, and Ellen often heard of him wheil 
there, through Caroline. It was a consolation to him fo see 
Ellen's sister, and to talk to her of past happiness. Lord and 
Lady Coverdixle were friendly people, and Miss Coverdale Wte 
a gentle, pleasing girl, who loved Ellen with the enthnsiasiic 
warmth of admiration which girls often feel for a young mar- 
ried woman a few years older than themselves. 

The consciousness that she did full justice to his beloved 
Ellen, that she had tact and discrimination enough to perceive 
her superiority to other people, formed a bond of union between 
them, and the Coverdales were almost the only family of his 
former acquaintance from whose society Algernon appeared 
to derive any pleasure. 

From his frequent visits, and from the intimacy which sub- 
sisted between him and Miss Coverdale, reports arose which 
immediately came to the ears of Mrs. Allenham. Some people 
have the faculty of always hearing news, and Caroline was 
one of those. 

She knew how totally groundless was such an idea ; but she 
thought if such gossip should reach * * *, it might be very 
unpleasant to Ellen, and that she should do well to warn her 
against giving any credit to it. In short, to prevent her hearing 
it, she immediately wrote her word of it. 

She told her, "It was quite a foolish notion of some meddle- 
some neighbours ; that Algernon's pleasure in the society at 
Coverdale was principally on account of their all knowing 
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{iSlltfil 90 well, and because Coverdale was so near liongbury ;" 
and she bade her ^ not fret herself at all, if she did hear such 
lilly things »^." 

Thf^ veiy possibility that Algernon should thuikof any other 
wi(^i or th^t people should imagine he could think of any one 
^0, was almost agonizing to Ellen. She instantly drove the 
sii^pioiOQ from her mind. She felt too certain of his unceasing 
fi^ectioii for her. Yet when she had done so, she reproached 
hj^rself with selfishness, in wishing to doom him to a life of 
MOglenefiE^ — him so formed for every domestic affection. She 
UM beraelf she ought rather to wish he should find happiness 
with another, as she was for ever precluded from contributing 

^ Bal I am sure,** she thought, ^^ quite sure, there is^ nRmth 
IQ the report. I know him too well !" 

Still the rumour having ever arisen was disagreeable. Implicit 
at was her reliance on his devotion, it proved how completely 
he was looked upon in the world as a free man. How entirely 
JHuU AHd void the world considered her marriage to him. She 
)li|6W it. The fact had been too painfully proved and ascer- 
^laed I but she experienced a sense of humiliation, that it was 
so decided by the law of opinion, as well as by the law of the 
laiuL 



CHAPTER XX. 

God doth sot leave the unhappy soul without 
, r An inward monitor, and till the grave 
Open, the gate of mercy is not closed. 

Southet's Rooiriok. 

C&XSFORB, as we have before mentioned, had given his mind 
to business ; but his visionary schemes of aggrandizement had 
not proved successM. He had, on the contrary, involved the 
ooacern in considerable embarrassments, and to retrieve all, he 
Yeniurod on a still bolder speculation — which failed ! 

hk a few words, the house broke. 

He had gone through much during the time that these diffi- 
culties had been thickening around him, and when at last the 

fMoii wbio]^ tod been loi^ gatheringi broke upon his head, it 
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found him totally unequal to bearing up against it, — in impotent 
anger against himself, and every one else. 

It was galling to his spirit to find that by his rashness tnd 
imprudence he had reduced from affluence to a state of indigence 
men who had been honestly labouring all their lives. For him* 
self, if he could not make himself a name, as one of the tiehest 
^merchants of the great emporium of commerce, he oared net if 
he were the poorest. But he felt for his children. He lofvd 
them, though it was not with a tender love. He meant lik sob 
should be as great a man as any in the kingdom ; he inteflded 
that his daughter should be the most accomplished of giils ; he 
would have spared nothing for their education. 

an first learned the failure of his house from the pnblie 
J jand she mourned over the altered fortunes of her cWl- 
ren. She grieved too for the unfortunate man who seemed 
doomed to have his hopes blasted in this world, while his 
earthly sorrows had not as yet softened or prepared his heart 
for happiness in another. 

Her brotiier Henry soon wrote her word of some fm^iher par- 
ticulars, and informed her that the firm would be able to pay a 
good dividend in the pound; so that, although a bankruptcy, it 
would not be a disgraceful one. He had called to inquire aboat 
Cresford, and the answer was that he had been ill, but was now 
better, though not well enough to receive visiters. Henry could 
not ascertain what prospects there were for his future provision; 
but promised to let her know when he could learn any thing 
further. 

Pity swallowed up all other feelings, and she anxiously 
awaited the result. Henry again wrote to her. He had called 
a second time, and was refused admittance. The servant 
shook his head, and said, '* He feared his master was very ill. 
The doctors said they could do nothing for him unless his 
mind was kept quiet, and as for keepuig his mind quiet, that 
was impossible. He was night and day poring over papers, 
and the lawyers were with him two or three timej a day ; if 
they did not come, he kept sending for them, so there was no 
use in telling them not to trouble him till he got a little better.* 
The servant added, he thouglit "it would be a go5d thing if he 
would go to Brompton, and be with his children for a while ; 
but it made him worse to talk of that. He said he could not 
bear to think of his poor ruined children, much* less to see 
them." 

Ellen's heart bled for him. She sometimes considered witbiQ 

herself whethef duty did uot gall J^ef to him ia his present mw* 
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able fttate. But perhaps her presence might only irritate him ; 
and even if he did wish for it, could she bring herself to attend 
his summons ? She scarcely thought she could do so. She 
begged Henry to discover whether he ever mentioned her 
name. It would be a relief to know he did not think of her. 

Henry, the next time he called, sounded the servant, who 
was an old acquaintance of his, as he had been porter at the 
time when Henry belonged to the house. He could not find 
that Cresford ever alluded to his wife. Once, when he was 
Tcry ill, he had said, " If I get worse, let her be written to !" 
without mentioning any name. 

Ellen's mind was set at ease upon this subject. She had 
nothing to do but patiently to wait the event. 

It was some time before she heard again, and then A was 
from Henry, to say he had seen Cresford. That, having l^rned 
he was considerably worse, he had again called, and had ven- 
tured to send up word that he was there. That Cresford had 
admitted him, and that he had been shocked at the havoc whfch 
a few months had made in his appearance. That he was cer- 
tainly very ill, but he thought it was the mind which preyed 
upon the body — ^the sword consuming the scabbard ; his face 
was haggard — ^his eye was restless — ^his voice feeble and hol- 
low. There seemed to be no positive complaint, except a 
slight but frequent cough. He spoke much of his affairs — said 
he did not care for himself, but he lamented the fate of his chil- 
dren. That, perhaps, his schemes had been imprudent, but 
that his partners hampered him. They would not enter into 
his views, and their timid prudence prevented his projects being 
carried on in the only manner which could lead to a successful 
termination, boldly and gallantly as they had been conceived. 

«« God knows,** he added, ^ what remnant of fortune may be 
saved from the wreck, or whether I may have any thmg to 
allow — your sister. That thought tcMrments me past all others. 
She will be supported by Hamilton, after all!** 
^ Henry added that he had done all he could to tranquillize 
his mind — ^had told him howUew her wants were ; that he and 
Captain Wareham would do their utmost tp supply them — ^iq 
short, said all the soothing thmgs he could. He had left him 
with the promise of calling again in a few days. 

Before these few days had elapsed, Ellen received an express 
from Henry, imploring her to come forthwith to London — that 
a change for the worse had taken place, and that the physicians 
thought Cresford could not survive many days, perhaps 

pot manv ftouw, Tb*^, uppu being »?i^Q awarg gf th?i{ 
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opinion, he had expressed a passionate desire to see her, and 
that he thought she ought to lose no time in acceding to it. 

In two hours from the moment she received Henry's letter 
Ellen was on her way to Ijondon, having left little Agues with 
her father and Matilda* Captain Wareham was not well, and 
was quite unequal to so sudden a joiuney. 

The journey was long. She had time to think, and to think 
of every thing : of every probability, of every possibility. But 
there was one on which she dared not allow her mind to rest. 

What was to happen if Cresford died ? She felt it criminal 
to look forward to what would then ensue. If he recovered, 
what then? Would her visit to his bed of sickness be a 
reconciliation ? Could he wish to take her back, when he 
kne^lhat her whole heart was another's? What would, 
whaX could happen ? She strove not to look forward beyond 
the present moment. She had but one course to pursue. 
She could not refuse such an appeal from a dying man, and 
that man her lawful husband. The path of duty was clear ; 
for the rest, she must trust to Providence for guidance and 
support. 

She first drove to her brother's lodgings ; she found him 
there. His countenance betrayed anxiety, his brow was care- 
worn. 

" He is yet alive," he said ; " I sat up with him all night. 
In your absence he will scarcely allow me to leave him." 

"Oh, Henry, this is an awful meeting! How will he 
receive me ? Does he feel kindly towards me ? Or must I 
endure his reproaches from his death-bed ?" 

" He is entirely changed ; he is gentle and forgiving now ; 
all his former love for you seems to have revived." 

" That is almost worse ! Poor Charles ! His love has 
ever been a source of Wo to both of us." 

Henry lost no time in conveymg her to Cresford's house, 
which was attached to the office, and, although not in the most 
fashionable part of London, was roomy and commodious, and 
was usually inhabited by the head-partner of the concern. In 
that house she had passed four years as his wife. 

It was with painful recollections and painful anticipations 
that she traversed the stone-hall, and mounted the broad but 
dismal oak staircase, once so familiar to her. 

Henry left her in the drawing-room, while he went up-stairs 
to prepare Cresford for her arrival. She looked round ; there 
were the curtains which she had chosen, the carpet, the sofas 
of her selection — jXQYr dirty and dingy with years of London 
wear, . 
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Henry returned* He said the physicians were at that mo- 
ment visiting their patient, and that when they leA the room he 
would apprize him of her arrival She had still to wait 
When once the mind is worked up to the performance or the 
endurance of any thing disagreeable or painful, a few additional 
moments of suspense are almost agonizing. 

She mechanically took the hand-screen off the chimney- 
piece. It was one she had herself ornamented with wafer 
cameos, and little scraps of verses. The gold paper was all 
tarnished, the cameos broken, the writing half-effaced, but 
she could still distinguish some lines, which carried her back to 
the feelings of former days, and the emotions under which they 
had been selected, till the flood of recollections which ctf||ded 
upon her almost bewildered her. ^r 

In the course of ten minutes the physicians entered* Ellen 
felt awkward and confused. They must think her presence 
so odd ! She knew not what tone to take, and it was with 
timidity and shyness that she ventured to ask what was their 
opinion of Mr. Cresford. 

The taller, a pale, slender man, with a sweet countenance, 
and soft manner, informed her, " That he could not venture to 
say the symptoms had improved ; that the lungs and the heart 
both seemed to be affected, and that although he might linger 
some time, or indeed might ultimately recover, still a fatal 
termination might take place in a few hours — that it was a 
case in which medicine could' do little or nothing I" and hav- 
ing delivered this most conclusive and luminous opinion, he 
sat himself down to a table, and there wrote prescriptions for 
some draughts, some pills, an aromatic mixture, a liniment, 
and a warm plaster for the chest, and prepared to take his 
leave. 

The second physician, who was a short, thick man, with a 
bob-wig, stood quietly by, while there played around his mouth 
something approaching a smile at the inutility of all these 
measures at the present stage of the disorder. 

Ellen ventured to turn to him with an inquiring countenance. 

" Madam," he said, " if you wish to know my opinion, it is 
that he cannot recover. He is too far gone for that. But we 
do not justly know what his complaint is, 50 we may prove 
wrong, and while there is life there is hope. So I wish you 
a good morning !" and away he trudged, having made a short, 
abrupt bow to Ellen. 

When they were gone, she sat down, for a few moments, 
and tried to collect her thoughts for the interview which ap- 
proached. 
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She heard Henry's step on the stairs ; her heart felt sick 
within her — ^his hand was on the lock of the door. 

" Now, Ellen !" he said, " Cresford is tolerably composed. 
But how pale you are ! Shall I get you any thing? — a glass 
of water ?" 

" Nothing ! thank you ; I am quite well now." 
She took Henry's arm, and he led her up-stairs. He gently 
opened the door — the apartment was darkened. As they en- 
tered, the nurse discreetly slipped past them out of the room. 
Coming from the full light, Ellen could scarcely see. She 
approached the bed; he was propped up with pillows and 
cushions almost in a sitting posture. She could distinguish 
thatj|| looked ghastly; she shook from head to foot, and 
leanSnieavily on Henry's arm. 

'* Ellen ! are you come at last ? I was afraid you would 
not have arrived in time. I am ill — ^very ill — and I wished 
to see you once more ; you will soon be free of me, and then 
— ^but I wished to see you, and to forgive you for all I have 
suffered on your account, and to ask your forgiveness for hav- 
ing made you miserable too. I ought not to have brought you 
to a trial ; it was a bad feeling of revenge which drove me to 
it, and I repent it now ; but I was maddened — goaded to des- 
peration. Ellen ! I have loved you fearfully ! I have loved 
you unto death — for I am dying of a broken heart ! The 
doctors do not know my complaint — I cin tell it them !" 

Ellen had sunk on her knees by the bedside. She sobbed 
audibly. 

" Tell me you are sorry for me," he continued ; " and tell 
me that you forgive me as truly as I forgive you." 

"Oh, Charles! you know I do pity you, and I have 
from the beginning. I have not wilfully done any thing to 
increase your wretchedness. As for forgiving you, that I do, 
indeed, from the bottom of my heart." 

" Well, I have your pity ! — and your forgiveness ! — ^your 
love I never had !" 

There was a mixture of dejection and of hardness in the 
tone in which the last few words were uttered. Ellen could 
not reply. It would have been a glaring falsehood to say it 
was true love she had ever felt for him ; an impious and a 
useless falsehood, to lie to one on the verge of eternity. 
Turning to Henry, he inquired, 

" Are the children come yet ? I wanted to bless them, and 
to bless my wife too; for you are still my wife, Ellen! — as 
long as I am alive, you are my wife— I am your husband !" 
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There was a shade of his former stem and violent manner, 
which made Bllen shudder to her inmost soul. 

** Are my children coming V* she faintly asked. 

" Yes ! I sent for them hours ago. Why do they not come, 
Henry Wareham ?" he inquired, in a peremptory and author- 
itative voice. 

" I expect them every moment," replied Henry. 

*' Ellen, come nearer !" She drew nearer. He extended 
his -thin and bony hand. ** Give me your hand — no ! the 
other !" He took her left hand, and looking solenmly in her 
face, " Who put that ring on your finger ?" he said. She 
could not reply. She had never had the heart to take off the 
ring Algernon had placed there ; and in all the agitatioiAf the 
last day, she had not remembered any thing concerning the 
rings. '^ Is that the ring I placed upon that finger ?" and he 
held her hand with a fimmess that appalled her: ** answer 
me, and answer me truly l" 

" No I" she faintly replied. 

He dashed the hand he held away from him, with a strength 
of which all who had seen him for the last few days would 
have deemed him utterly incapable. 

She trembhngly drew off the ring, and offered it to him as 
a token of submission, and recognition of her duty to him. 

*' Take it away ! — destroy it ! — I cannot look on it 1" He 
turned away his head, and spoke with a vehemence which 
alarmed them. " Throw it into the fire — let me know it is 
consuming." 

In humble penitence for having, by her inadvertence, so im- 
bittered the last moments of the unhappy man's Jife, she walked 
to the fire, and, as he bade, committed the treasured ring to the 
flames. As she was doing so, she felt her soul die away 
within her. 

He had raised himself up with the unnatural strength of 
great excitement to witness the execution of his behest, and he 
fell back exhausted and faint. He gasped for breath. Henry 
and Ellen hastened to him. They thought his last moment 
was approaching ; but he rallied. " Where is the ring I placed 
upon your finger ?" 

« It is at home : I put it carefiiUy away when — ^" 

" Speak on ; finish your sentence." 

" When — the other — was placed there." 

" You have kept it, then ? You did not cast it away ?" 

" Indeed I preserved it religiously. Are you not the father 
of my children ?" she added, in a gentle, deprecating tone. 

M 2 
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^ ffcos agitate yourself! Be calm, be 

fjirei^i fi^f erring creatures ; we should 

,% *^** >« hopo to be forgiven. Your children 

"' ^.*^ *^^^itti i«t ^®n* "^ot see their father thus per- 

®^ '^"idS*" She paused. 

"^ ^'^Trour voice does sooth my perturbed and 
«^ 'speak on, Ellen, — ^and come here to the ligbt 
^^l^tfins, Henry, let me look on her face while my 
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!^^*^ trembling beneath his fixed and melancholy gaze. 

S*2j£f| how I have loved you ! I am too near the grave to 

-i^Zft^e, or else I could breathe forth a malediction on that 

if^Sgo, in his unmanly, deliberate, and useless vengeance, 

* M^^ the prospects, ruined the characters, and blasted 

^Ifipes, both in this world and tlie next, of hundreds of 

^fjh flding fellow-creatures. I am not his only victim ! Mine 

fg^e only ruin of body and mind for which he is answerable! 

jL I will forgive, as I hope to be forgiven. Ellen, repeat the 

rgfil^ Prayer to me ; I think from your voice it wiU do me 

£llen and Henry knelt by the bedside, and Ellen reve- 
leody and humbly obeyed him. As she spoke, his eyes gradu- 
ally closed, and soon after he fell into a short but refreshing 
slumber. 

When he awoke, the nurse stole in to inform them that the 
children were come. He bade them enter. 

It was now more than a year since they had been parted 
from their mother, and when they unexpectedly saw her, they 
ran to her arms in silent joy. They made no exclamation, for 
the subdued voice of all the attendants, the darkened room, 
the vague awe of a death-bed, overpowered their young minds, 
and prevented any burst of delight. They clung round her, 
and she folded them to her bosom with mingled emotions, in 
which pleasure bore no inconsiderable part. 

" Children," said Cresford, in a gentle tone. 

" Your father speaks," Ellen hastily whispered ; " go to 
him, ray loves." 

" My children," he continued, " kneel here by my bedside : 
I wish to give you my blessing, my partmg blessing. Be good, 
and never let your passions get the belter of you. Mind what 
your mother says, for she is an excellent and a conscientious 
woman, and she will teach you your duties. Ellen, I give you 
my blessing too ; may you be happy !" 

Ellen was on her knees. She seized his pale hand as iihy 
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feebly on the bed, and covered it with tears and kisses. He 
smiled faintly and gratefully upon her, and pressed her hand. 
Hesoon again dropped off to sleep. 

The children were removed, but Ellen remained. She had 
an earnest wish to do her duty by him to the last. 

In the evening, when the physicians came, they found him 
considerably better ; the sleep he had enjoyed had refreshed 
him. His pulse was steadier, he was able to take some nour- 
ishment, and they appeared almost to imagine permanent im* 
provement might take place. 

These words fell strangely on Ellen's ear. She could not 
but rejoice in his amendment. Dreadful as was the prospect 
for herself, it was not in the nature of any thing so gentle, so 
feminine, so forgiving as Ellen, to watch the painful breaming, 
the feeble smile, the hectic cough, and not wish the breathing 
less painful, the cough less frequent. 

The comparative tranquillity of his mind had a wonderful 
effect upon his frame, and for two whole days it almost seemed 
as if the natural vigour of his constitution would conquer. 
On the third, however, a violent fit of coughing caused the 
rupture of a blood-vessel, and there was no doubt but that a 
few hours must close his sad existence. 

The effusion of blood could not be stopped. He gradually 
became weaker and weaker. As his strength declined, his 
tenderness towards Ellen increased, and all angry feelings 
vanished. From her hand alone would he receive either food 
or medicine. She watched over him with unwearied attention, 
and when at last his spirit quietly departed, so calmly, so gently, 
that the bystanders could scarcely ascertain the moment when 
he drew his last breath, it was her hand that closed his eyes, 
and she imprinted on his cold forehead, clammy with the dew 
Df death, one pious kiss of duty and affection* 
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CONCLUSION. 

Melhinka if f would know 
How TiiiUtioiM of calamity 
Affect the pioua ■onl, tis anown je there ! 
Look yonder at that cload, which through the 8ky, 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon I I watoh'd it as it came. 
And dream'd the deep opaqne woold blot her beams ; 
Bat, melting as a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own 
Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. 

Southkt's Roouicx. 

EixsN remained in the house till the last duties had been 
performed. The funeral of poor Cresford was conducted 
without pomp or show, and she then returned, with her restored 
G^rge and Caroline, to her own cottage. 

She put hie children in the deepest mourning. For herself, 
she also wore deep mourning ; but she did not dress herself in 
weeds ; she felt, under all the circumstances, that it would be 
a mockery. 

She had not written to Algernon to inform him of Ores- 
ford's death. She had felt a superstitious horror when his 
wedding-ring was committed to the flames ; and the last part- 
ing scenes with Cresford had to her feelings sanctioned and 
confirmed anew her first union, so that at the moment when 
she was free to give herself for ever to Algernon, she fdt 
herself more severed firom him than she had ever yet done. 

She knew not where he was ; she had not allowed him to 
correspond with her ; and though she felt it was scarcely kind 
not to be the first to inform him of the event, she had not courage 
to vnite to tell him she was free. She had never believed the 
rumours which had arisen from his frequent visits to Covcrdale 
Park : she had been so sure of his devotion, that she would 
have felt guilty of ingratitude towards him if she had allowed 
them to give her any uneasiness : yet now, for the first time, 
the recollection of the report would recur to her mmd. It was 
possible, just possible, there might have been some foundation 
for it. She had heard, she had read a thousand times, that 
while there was hope, man might remain faithful ; but that it 
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was woman, and woman only, who could live a life of hope- 
less devotion. She could have no right to complain if he had 
at length looked elsewhere for domestic bliss. He would still 
have been true and kind to her, beyond what she had any right 
to expect. 

As she did not write at first, from a feeling of delicacy 
towards the memory of Cresford, she now felt unwilling to do 
so from the shrinking sensitiveness which had always formed 
a leading feature in her character. " ^ - 

She was not long, however, kept in suspense.^ .AJgemon 

had been in Scotland at the time, and more than a week-SlSj!^^ 
before he learned the event. He instantly returned to LondoK^ 
He there found that Ellen was at her cottage, and he followed 
as fast as four horses could carry him. 

She was startled from a revery of much hope, mixed with 
a little fear and wonder, by the clatter of a carriage at her 
door. Her heart leaped within her ; she doubted not who it 
was, and in two seconds she found herself pressed to Alger- 
non's bosom. 

She did not, this time, msist upon two years of widowhood ; 
but consented, at the end of one month, to be privately re- 
married. 

They agreed to renew those vows to which their hearts had 
so strictly adhered, at Longbury church, and to Mr. Allenham's 
they speedily removed : Captain Wareham and Matilda fol- 
lowed, and Henry arrived from JLondon. 

It was late in the month of October. The party had gath- 
ered round a cheerful, blazing fire, on the ecrening preceding 
the ceremony. It was long since they had met together with 
feelings of peace and happiness, such as they now experienced, 
although in some of the party it was happiness chastened, and 
subdued by all they had previously endured. 

Algernon's eyes were fixed on Ellen with an expression of 
holy love, which bordered on veneration. Matilda remarked 
upon his steady gaze, and -told him he would put Ellen quite 
oat of countenance. 

^ I was thinking," he replied, ** that if she had not been as 
virtuous as she is beautiful, as pure as she is kind, as firm as 
she is affectionate, if she had listened to me when I wished to 
fly to America, we should never have known this hour of un- 
aUoyed happiness." lUtgSt 

*• Well," answered the Uvely Matilda^ *' those thoughts were 
very respectful and respectable thoughts. I cannot find any 
fault with them !" 
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Ell6n smiled through the tears of virtuous gratification which 
Algernon's words had called forth. 

" It is quite a comfort to see you smile, Ellen," said XJaio- 
line ; "I thought I should never have seen those white teeth 
again ! And when do you mean to curl your hair? I long to 
sec your gbssy black ringleU ! Do not you, Mr. Haniilton ? 
Do not you nuss the ringlets very much 1" 

*' I miss nothing !" rephed Algernon ; " Ellen is once more 
my Ellen. I have scarcely looked to see how she dressed 
herself." . - 

'^lioar^ihat is what I call true love," exclaimed Matilda; 
r^^Ugonbn does not look at Ellen's beauty. Ellen is Ellen, 
«iid that is enough for him. You all call me proud, and diffi- 
cult, but when any man like Algernon loves me as Algernon 
loves Ellen, then I will love him as Ellen loves Algernon." 

^ Do you give this as a proof you are not difficult, Matilda T 
rephed Ellen, smiling almost gayly : ** there are not Algernons 
to be met with every day." 

" Then I will stay and take care of you, papa. You know 
you would not manage at all well without me ! you would have 
nobody to scold ! and what is more, there would be nobody to 
scold you," she added, playfully tapping her father on the 
cheek. 

** I will tell you what, Matilda," replied Captain Wareham, 
who was too happy to be angry, '* you must keep down this 
same spirit of yours, or nobod]^ will put you to the trial." 

Matilda looked archly at Caroline, as if Caroline and she 
knew something that disproved Captain Wareham's prognostics. 

The marriage was to take place early in the morning, as 
they meant to reach Belhanger the same day. The children 
had been already sent there, that they might be ready to greet 
them on their arrival. 

Before eight o'clock, the whole party walked quietly up the 
hill to the church. 

There Mr. AUenham again pronounced over them the nuptial 
benediction. They both repeated after him, clearly, distinctly, 
and fervently, each word of their vow, and with a delightfid 
but sober certainty of waking bliss, of assured happiness, the 
small party wound their way down again to the parsonage. 

It was a fine October morning, and the sun was quickly dis- 
persing the vapours which still hung in the low grounds. 

The valley had, half an hour before, appeared almost like a 
lake, as they looked down on the mist below. The trees, the 
spires, tlie knolls of higher ground were gradually emerging, 
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and in a few minutes all wad clear and joyous, dancing in the 
morning sunshine. The robin redbreast sung cheerily from the 
dewy hedges, which were still bright in their rich autumn 
Uvery. 

** All nature smiles upon us, Ellen," whispered Algernon. 
" So the clouds of our early life are dispersed ! All before us 
is bright and serene." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Duke. And what's her history ? » 

Viola. A blank, my lord, 

• 

Why is it that the bustling matron, who (having, without pref- 
erence or selection, married the first man who proposed to her) 
has spent her days in the unsentimental details of a house- 
hold, a nursery, and a school-room, merely considering her 
partner as the medium through which these several depart- 
ments are provided for? — why is it that the languid beauty, 
who has sold herself to age or folly for an opera-box, an equi- 
page, a title ? — why is it that the scold, who has jangled through 
a wedded life of broils and disputes — and the buxom widow, 
whose gay and blooming face gives the lie to her - mourning 
garments ? — why is it that they all cast a pitying glance of 
contempt on the " single woman of a certain age" who ven- 
tures an opini^n on the subject of love ? Why do they all look 
as if it were impossible she could ever have felt its influence ? 

On the contrary, the very fact of singleness affords in itself 
presumptive evidence of the power of sonie strong and unfor- 
tunate predilection. Few women pass through life without 
having had some opportunities of what is commonly called 
" settling ;" therefore the chances are, that betrayed affections, 
an unrequited attachment, or an early prepossession, has called 
forth the sentiment of which they are supposed incapable — and 
called it forth, too, in a mind of too much delicacy to admit the 
idea of marriage from auy other motive than that of love. 
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The following 8tor^, which is ushered into the world Jby so 
unattractiTe a title, might atford an example, that a life which 
appears ^ a bladL" in the history of events may be far fiom 
^ a blank" in Hie history of feelings. 

By the death of her father. Lord T , Isabella St. Clair 

found herself, at the age of nineteen, an orphan, possessed of 
a considerable fortune, of great personal attractions, and of aU ' 
the accomplishments which, in these days of education and re- 
finement, are expected to graoe 3roHng ladies of fashion. Her 

brother, the young Lord T ^ was not of an age to serve as 

her protector, and accordingly she removed to the-house of her 
uncle anid guardian. Sir Edward Elmsley. 

Sir Edward and Lady Elmsley were of that respectable class 
of English gentry who, by not attempting to move m a more 
elevated circle than that in which they are naturally placed, 
command the esteem and respect of those above, as well as of 
those below them. Their dauriiter Fanny, although of the 
same age as her cousin Isabella, nad not yet been initiated into 
the pleasures and the pains of a London campaign. 
* Isabella, who had been accustomed to a life of excitement, 
was not sorry, at the expiration of her mourning for her father, 
to join in whatever gayety was going forward, and to exercise 
once more the power of that l^auty which, even in London, 
had attracted its full share of admiration. 

In the country, where beauty, rank, fashion, fortune, and ac- 
complishments are not so common, of course the brilliant Miss 
St. Clair was the star of every ball ; and all the young men of 
any pretensions in the county vied with each other in obtain- 
ing a word, a smile, a look from the lovely Isabella. 

Nor did the charms with which she was really endowed lose 
any thing from want of skill in the possessor. She had the art 
of keeping an indefinite number of persons occupied with her 
alone ; she had left her shawl in the next room, and, with a 
thousand graceful apologies, she asked one person to fetch it 
for her, at the same time holding her cup in a helpless manner, 
and casting a beseeching glance around her, which brought a 
hundred eager hands to set it down. Then she looked timidly 
confused at having given so much trouble. Presently she had 
a message to send to her cousin Fanny, with which she des- 
patched one admirer, while she hinted in a low voice to another, 
who was pressing her to stand up m the next quadrille, that she 
did not like to do so while Fanny was sitting still. The de- 
voted youth flew to dance with Fanny, claiming as his reward 
the hand of Isabella for the ensuing waltas. She knew Ixiw to 
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pique and to excite the vanity of each : to one she implied she 
had heard something of him which certainly had very much 
surprised her ; to another that she understood he had been 
abusing her horridly ; she playfully scolded a third for not ad- 
miring Fanny half as much as he ought, and wondered how he 
could be so blind. She assured a- fourth that he and all the 
world had quite mistaken her disposition, indeed, that scarcely 
any one did understand her ; implying there was a depth of 
character and feeling beyond the reach of the multitude, and 
thereby piquing and interesting the sentimental youth to discover 
these hidden treasures. 

Fanny, meanwhile, placid and contented, enjoyed what she 
met with that was agreeable, without its ever crossing her im- 
agination to feel envy or jealousy of her cousin. She was 
not mortified, for she saw her so beautiful, so brilliant, that all 
rivalry seemed out of the question. They were happy and 
affectionate with each other. Isabella, constitutionally gay, 
good humoured, and joyous, was never crossed or thwarted by 
Fanny, and, although an acute observer might discover in her 
fondness for her cousin, a tone of superiority, a protecting 
kindness, Fanny so completely acquiesced in that superiority 
that it never for a moment wounded her self-love. 

About a year after Isabella's arrival at Elmsley Priory, the 
society of that neighbourhood received a very animating addi- 
tion in the young Lord Delaford, who, soon after his re- 
turn from his travels, established himself at his beautiful 
castle of Fordborough. He joined to the most prepossessing 
appearance and manners an excellent character, considerable 
talents, and extensive possessions. He paid a visit to Sir Ed- 
ward Elmsley, and of course Isabella counted upon him as her 
devoted slave, and thought such a conquest was not to be 
neglected. 

She was rather surprised that he handed the quiet Fanny to 
dinner, but she satisfactorily accounted for this circumstance 
by supposing he considered it a courtesy to which the young 
lady of the house was entitled. But when, in the course of 
the evening, he voluntarily seated himself by Fanny, and ap- 
peared interested by her conversation, she certainly was very 
much astonished, and not much pleased. 

To Lord Delaford, who had lately come into the country, 
wearied and disgusted with the dissipation of Paris, and the tur- 
moil of London, the style, the vivacity, and even the beauty of 
Isabella were too much what he had been in the habit of see- 
ing every day to possess any peculiar attr^Qtion^ for biRi 
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while the cahn brow, the placid air, the perfect innocence and 
unconsciousness of Fanny's manner appeared to him as sooth- 
ing and refreshing as the green trees and venlant meadows 
after the glare and confusion of the streets. In conversation he 
found her modest and well-informed, and he sought her society 
the next day and the next. By degrees his manner assumed 
a tone of admiration which, to a person accustomed as she 
was to be placed in the shade, had more than the usual effect 
attributed to admiration, that of enhancing the charms by which 
it was first excited. 

Those who imagine they do not please often neglect the 
means by which they might do so ; whereas, if they once be- 
come aware that all they say and do finds favour in the sight of 
others, they are no longer ashamed of being charming, or 
afraid to be agreeable. 

People in general ivere astonished at the wonderful improve- 
ment in Fanny, but her mother remarked that, when Lord 
Delaford entered the room, her soft brown eyes shone with a 
lustrous consciousness, that if he addressed her, the colour 
mounted in her pale and delicate complexion, and she under- 
stood full well the cause of this improvement. 

If Lord Delaford had been originally attracted by the un- 
rufiied placidity of her expression, he was infinitely more so 
by finding that his presence had the power of disturbing that 
placidity. Though he could not doubt that he possessed many 
qualities which might make him an object of preference to 
young ladies, and every adventitious qualification to make him 
approved of by the old ; though he must have known he had 
been sighed for by daughters, and sought by mammas ; still he 
was not one of those men who are piqued by coldness, and 
inflamed by the difficulty of winning the object. On the con- 
trary, there was a natural diffidence about him which made him 
vulnerable to the attentions of women, and easily daunted by 
any appearance of disinclination. 

Fanny was too amiable and too humble ever to have felt 
jealous of her cousin, but she was not insensible to the plea- 
sure of finding herself suddenly preferred by the one person 
whose favoiu* all were desirous to gain. Every thing seemed 
to prosper to the utmost of hers or her parent's wishes. Lord 
Delaford became every day more serious in his attentions, and 
there appeared to be no reason why Fanny should not yield to 
the engrossing fascinations of a passion which, if felt for the 
first time at the age of twenty, combines with the freshness of 
a first love the depth and strength of which the more formed 
character is susceptible. 
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In the mean time Isabella no longer foimd the same gratifi- 
cation in the insipid crowd, of commonplace admirers, whose 
suffrages had before elated her. She felt, truly enough, of 
how much more value were the sincere esteem and affection 
of one true heart, than all the frivolous admiration of people she 
did not care for ; all her former conquests lost their value in 
her eyes ; she, for the first time, felt herself the forgotten and 
neglected one. Vanity, like ambition, only becomes the more 
insatiable by being fed, and, as the single Mordecai, who re- 
fused to bow before the pomp of Haman, imbittered all the 
glories of his triumph, so the one person who was proof against 
her charms outweighed in her estimation the herd who ac- 
knowledged their power. 

She had too much tact, too much knowledge of the world, 
too much spirit, to allow these feelings to be visible to the 
eyes of common observers. Lord Delaibrd and Fanny were 
so completely occupied with each other that they could not re- 
mark any thing about Isabella ; but Lady Elmsley, with mater- 
nal quicksightedness, perceived her mortification, and with 
pride, which may perhaps be pardoned in a mother, could not 
help being pleased, that at length her daughter's merits should 
be valued, as they deserved, above those of Isabella. 

Occasionally Isabella caught a glance of triumph which 
escaped from the eyes of Lady Elmsley, and she resolved 
to let slip no opportunity of gaining the attention of Lord De- 
laford. 

Mortification is but half-felt while it is only felt in secret. 
It is not till we perceive it has been remarked by others, that 
it becomes one of the most painful sensations to which the 
weak, the vain, and the worldly are liable, and one from which 
the most humble and pure-minded can scarcely boast of being 
entirely free. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Gerarda. — Que todo m aprende hija y no hai cosa mas facil qua en- 
jranar a los hombres de que ellos tieoen la culpa ; porque como nas 
ban privado al astudio de los ciencios en que pndieramos diyertir 
Buestrofl ingenioe eutUes, lolo estudiamos una, que es la de enganarlot, 
J oomo no hay maa de nn libro, todas lo sabemos de memoria« 

DoroUa* — ^liunca yo le he visto. 

Gerarda, — Pres es excellente letura, y de famosos capitulos. 

Dorolea, — Dime loa titulos siguiera. 

Gerarda, — De fingir amor al rico y no disgustar el pobre. 

De desmayarae a eu tiempo, y llorar sin causa. 
* De dar zelos aJ libre y al colerico satisfacciones. 

De mirar dormido ; y reir con donayre. 

De estudlar vocablos y aprender bailee. 

# * « » * * • 



^ m * » m * m * 

T de no enamorane por ningun acontecimiento, porque todo se 
perdidoy sin otros mnchos capitulos de mayor importancia. 
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Isabella had attentively studied the character of Lord De- 
laford, and she felt sure that if she could once get him within 
her toils, she should be able to keep him there. She had dis- 
covered, that although too refined not to be disgusted by any 
open attempt to attract him,4here was a considerable mixture 
of vanity and of humility in his composition : and she flattered 
herself she could work upon both these feelings. 

She one day happened to sit next him at dinner, and 
contrived, with a tact for which she was peculiar, to turn the 
conversation upon himself. She said she never knew any one 
of whom she was so much afraid : to which he replied, 

" That is very odd ! I have always been reckoned a good- 
natured sort of fellow." 

" Oh, yes !" she answered ; " I am sure you are good- 
natured; but your very good-nature helps to frighten me. 
You are so unlike other people ; and I feel so awed when you 
are present." 

" Well, that is strange ! I don't think I ever awed anybody 
before. Do I look so cross?" 

•• Oh ! it is not that ; but you are so good ; and you always 
«ay just what *you should say, and no more, I should b^ 
^fr^i4 IQ ^tter, or to 4q my Ain^ foolish before yoy," 
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^^ Well, I should be as useful to you as Prince Chen's ripg 
in the fairy tale. It is a pity I am not always by your side !^ 

*^ Oh ! but then I should always be in a fright ; — ^not that I 
mean it is a disagreeable sort of fright.'' And she turned the 
conversation, fearful of showing any design of attracting him. 

In the evening, he, as usual, turned over the leaves of Fanny's 
music-book while she was singing, or forgot to turn them over, 
while gazing with delight upon those melting, yet innocent 
eyes, which met his so kindly and so trustingly — eyes that 
looked as if there lurked in the heart beneath depths of un- 
awakened and unexplored feelings, which only waited to be 
excited. 

, But when he was alone, the remarks of Isabella recurred to 
his recollection, and he wondered what in him could have struck 
iier as being so singular and so reserved. The next day, when 
they were riding, he found himself near her, and reverted to the 
conversation of the preceding day* 

** I have been quite uneasy. Miss St. Clair, at finding I am 
so disagreeable as I must be, if I am the precise, formal, 
meaiA'ed person you describe me to be." 

A certain step is gained when, instead of starting a new 
and indifferent subject, the topic of the preceding conversation 
is resumed. Most coquettes know, by intuition, that the best 
mode of accomplishing this is to talk to persons of themselves. 
Isabella's heart beat quicker at finding how well she had suc- 
ceeded in awakening his curiosity ; but assuming a'nonchalant 
manner, she- answered, 

" Disagreeable ! Surely I never could have said any thing 
half so uncivil?" * 

•« Oh, certainly you did not tell me in so many words that I 
was disagreeable ; but you implied it." 

«^ No, no ! Indeed I tliink I .said every thing most flattering 
— that you were so very good." 

*' WelJ, I suppose if I am so very good, I must not consider 
being good, and being disagreeable, as synonymous terms ? 
an j yet you made it appear yesterday as if they were." 

" Oh, Lord Delaford ! how can you accuse me of saying 
any thing so shocking ? I only declared you were so good, so 
superior, I was afraid of you." 

'^ But a person who makes you fear him must be disagree- 
able to you." 

*' No, indeed : — I like to be awed. I am fond of an organ 
in a cathedral ; and I admire lofly mountains, and beautiful 
stormy skies, and every thing that is grand and sublime in art 
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and in nature ! Could one bear to hear one's own feeble Toiee 
mingle itself with the pealing reverberations of the organ in the 
glorious pile of St. Peter's ? And does one not feel one's own 
nothingness when among the mountains, the torrents, the pre- 
cipices, the peaks, the glaciers of the stupendous Alps t Yet 
surely these are pleasurable emotions ! With me, at least, 
awe and pleasure are very compatible sensations." 

As she spoke, her large and brilliant eye glanced upwards 
for a moment with an expression of lofty enthusiasm. 

Lord Delaford gazed upon her, and mentally exclaimed, 
'* That girl has a soul !" Presently relaxing into a smile, as 
if ashamed of her own eagerness, she added, '* I believe Doctor 
Spurzheim would discover in me the bump of veneration ;" and 
putting her horse into a canter, the whole party became mixed 
together, and she addressed herself to some one else. Lord 
Delaford mechanically found himself by the side of Fanny; 
but it was some time before they became engaged in any thing 
that deserved the name of conversation. 

By degrees, however, the unobtrusive gentleness of Fanny 
had its usual effect upon him ; and they discoursed cali#y and 
agreeably upon subjects of literature, or the immediate events 
of the neighbourhood ; but that day there were none of those 
flattering turns of phrase, that deferential manner of listening 
which, not appearing in the commonplace form of compliment, 
have the effect of flattery, without putting one on one's guard 
against it. 

Fanny returned from her ride less exhilarated than usual. 
She thought the wind was rather cold, and her beautiful, 
thorough-bred horse not quite agreeable. 

At dinner Lord Delaford sat between Isabella and herself 
and his attention was, to say the least, divided between the 
cousins. Isabella was in high spirits. She was animated bv 
the desire and the hope of pleasing. She caught an uneasy look 
from Lady Elmsley, and she could not suppress an emotion of 
gratified pique. She had too much the tone of good society 
ever to run the risk of being noisy ; her flow of spirits only 
showed itself by being exceedingly droll and lively ; and 
though perhaps she amused in some degree at the expense of 
the absent, her dancing dark eyes glanced with such brilliancy, 
such merriment, such a look of gay archness, that no one 
could suspect her of harbouring a feeling of ill-nature towards 
any one. Nor in truth did she harbour any such feeling. She 
only wished to amuse ; and there are few people who have not 
occasionally been led, by the intoxicating pleasure of causing t 
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laugh, into ridiculing persons towards whom they felt no ill- 
will. Lord Delafoid was entertained, and laughed incessantly 
at her quaint ideas. He wondered why Fanny did not seem more 
lo enjoy sallies which appeared to him so full of talent and of 
wit. He thought it argued a want of imagination, which dis« 
appointed him. Fanny meanwhile was depressed, she knew 
act why ; but when she retired to rest, in the stillness of her 
ehamber, she made a discovery as painful as it was humiliating. 

Surprised to find herself so very serious when others were 
BO much amused, in doubt and trembling she looked into her 
own heart; and she found it to be nearly engrossed by one 
overwhelming passion. She had always intended to keep her- 
ielf '* fancy free" till she could devote her whole soul, her pure 
onbackneyed affections, to one only object for ever. From the 
feasy footing of society in a country-house, her intercourse with 
Lord Delaford had been free and unconstrained ; his attentions, 
although constant, were not marked, and nothing had occurred 
to call her mind to the effect they were gradually, but surely, 
producing. It was not till the fear came over her that he did 
Hot care for her, that she discovered she had ever believed in 
his preference ; it was not till she felt how inexpressibly pain- 
ful was that fear that she discovered her affections were fixed 
on one only object for ever. 

She was suddenly aroused from her fancied security, and 
fimnd within the heart which she had imagined fresh and un- 
oontaminated, love, — ^unrequited love, and jealousy, — jealousy 
of her dearest friend. She thought herself degraded. She. 
Was miserable. But she did not allow her mortification to 
swallow up all other feelings. Maidenly pride remained, and 
she determined he should never perceive the power she had 
allowed him to acquire over her. 

Lord Delaford, on his part, reflected upon the increased at- 
tractiond of Isabella, and upon the want of vivacity of Fanny. 
Though no coxcomb, he thought it possible Fannf might enter- 
tain for him feelings which, his conscience told him, would have 
been wounded by the unusual degree in which he had been oc- 
eupied with Isabella. His good-natured heart smote him at 
the idea of giving pain to so gentle and lovely a being, and he 
jcnned the breakfast-party the next morning full of kindness and 
interest for Fanny, flattered by the interpretation he had himself 
given to her coldness, and well prepared to return any indica«« 
Sone of preference which he might perceive in her manner 
towards him, 

fwny had tohooled her bewti imd tha mom ^e vfU really 
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agitated, the more was 'she resolved to wear a cahn exterior; 
the more she knew there was a sentiment within her bosom 
which could not be confessed, the more was she resolved no 
human eye should discover it. She was aware that sudden 
coolness might be construed into pique, and she determined to be 
merely careless and indifferent. She did not remember that 
she might, by this means, lose what most she wished to gain. 
She did not calculate. The abstract idea that any. woman 
should love any man better than he loved her — ^that any woman 
should be won unwooed, roused her pride for the sex in general; 
and that she herself should be one of these poor, weak, infatu- 
ated creatures, gave her a sense of humiliation against which 
her very soul rebelled. 

Lord Delaford watched for some indications of the senti- 
ments he had in his own mind attributed to her ; but he found 
her as she intended to appear, — gay, careless, cold. He did 
not perceive any affectation in her gayety, or any thing studied 
in her carelessness. 

Lady Elmsley precisely read the state of her heart, and pot 
the right construction upon the trifles which constitute encou- 
ragement or repulse, and which denote preference or indiffer- 
ence ; but Lord Delaford was quite puzzled, and somewhat 
mortified. 

It is said there is an instinct which teaches every one to 
read their fellow-creatures where love is concerned. This is 
true of all indifferent spectators who can decipher emotions 
often not acknowledged by the individuals to themselves. Not 
so the persons most interested. Sometimes they twist appear- 
ances to suit their hopes or fears. Sometimes, being aware 
that their judgment is likely to be prejudiced, they dare not 
trust to their natural impressions. Lord Delaford watched the 
countenance, the eyes, the expression, the words of Fanny for 
a day or two, and he became each day more convinced his own 
self-conceit nftist have misled him. lie had studiously avoided 
such attentions as might commit him, and he now took care to 
divide them equally between the two cousins. To Fanny, ^Hio 
had been accustomed to his exclusive devotion, tliis was a vir- 
tual withdrawal of them ; and she set a more strict watch than 
ever over all her words and looks. Isabella, who was exhila- 
rated at receiving half, when she had been accustomed to none, 
was petillante de graces. The more Fanny was aware of Isa- 
bella's attractions, and the more she perceived that Lord Dela- 
ford became aware of thcmr so much the more she wrapped 
herself up in impenetrable, but good-humoured reserve. Her 
manner lost that confiding, innocent gayety which a short time 
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before had been one of her greatest eharms, without regaining 
the bathfnl ingenuonsness which had at first attracted him from 
its novelty. She laboured hard to appear calm, and unfortu- 
nately succeeded but too well in her endeavours. Lord Dela- 
ford was half-provoked with himself, for having been so ready 
to fancy he was irresistible ; and half-provoked with Fanny, for 
having given rise to his dissatisfaction with himself. 

He was in this frame of mind when an accident occurred 
which confirmed him In his opinion of her coldness. He was 
riding a restive horse, which he alone had succeeded in subdu- 
ing, and which he thought was so completely tamed that he 
mi^t venture to ride it with the ladies. Isabella admired a 
flower in the hedge, and he turned his horse round to gather it 
ibr her. The animal, who had proceeded quietly by the side of 
the others^ did not like being separated from its companions ; 
and rearing suddenly, fell backwards with its rider. 

Isabella was close to him at the moment of the accident, and 
was natnrally dreadfully frightened. He had contrived to slip 
off on one side, and was not hurt ; but there was a moment 
when horse and rider appeared as if they would be crushed 
together. 

Fanny was some yards in advance, and only turned round in 
time to see him as he was getting up from the ground, and was 
tiberefore spared the first alarm. She was not a nervous, hys- 
terical person ; and although she turned pale, and trembled, 
she did not fall from her horse, or do any thing that attracted 
attention to herself. Isabella, really agitated, and really ner- 
rcfOB (as indulged and flattered people are very apt to be), 
•hrieked alond, and burst into tears — real tears — for she 
affected nothing ; she only gave way to what she felt, from the 
eMiscionsness that she was charming, and that her emotions 
Would not appear disagreeable and uninteresting. 

She was lifted off her horse in a fainting state. I^ord Dela- 
ft»rd was supporting her. Every one was busy about her. In 
die confusion her hat fell off, and all her ringlets were floating 
on the wind : her eyes were half-closed ; and the long lashes 
looked beautifully dark on her cheek, which was really pale. 
Fanny thought she never saw any one look so lovely ! JiOrd 
Delaford watched her revival with an expression of intense 
interest ; and Fanny sat still on her horse, unnoticed and un- 
regarded, with feelings of hardness and bitterness which never 
before had been the inmates of her gentle bosom. This 
protracted exhibition of sensibility appeared to her perfectly 
vnnecessary; and she could not help thinking that Isabella 

Vol. I.— 
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might have recovered much sooner; that she might have 
twisted up her own hair, and tucked it under her hat, without 
any assistance from Lord Delaford ; and that there was no oc- 
casion for several ringlets to be allowed to escape, and to stray 
over her face and shoulders. 

Such were her thoughts when the party remounted, and pro- 
ceeded homewards ; and she " hoped Lord Delaford was not 
the least hurt," in a guarded, constrained, and scarcely soft 
voice, which grated on his ear, after the languid accents of the 
fainting Isabella. He turned away from Fanny, and devoted 
himself entirely to her cousin, whose interest in his safety gave 
her a sort of right to his care and solicitude. 

As soon as they reached home, Fanny rushed to her room, 
and there paced the apartment in an agony of mind which 
frightened herself. She envied Isabella the interest she had 
excited, while she felt she would rather have died than have 
betrayed such emotion : yet she was angry with herself for 
having appeared cold and unfeeling. Presently she heard 
footsteps approaching her door ; and hastily composing her 
looks, she seized a book, and appeared buried in its contents. 
It was Lady Elmsley, who came to tell her there was some 
company expected to dinner. She longed to open her heart to 
her mother, who, she was sure, by the increased tenderness of 
her manner, had read the state of her feelings : but Lady Elms* 
ley never sought or encouraged confidence upon the subject. 
She saw that Isabella had superseded her Fanny in LorcTBela* 
ford's heart, and that her child's hopes were blighted — §ht$ 
knew that an acknowledged preference was far more difficnU to 
eradicate than one which had never been confessed — thatpiif^ 
and constancy, and consistency had induced many a guA to 
persevere in a devotion which, if it had never been avowsdi 
would have died away ; and she judged of Fanny by the rasl 
of the world. 

The end of this day passed off as many succeedinf^ ones 
did — ^in sad and bitter calmness on the part of Fanny — ^m flat* 
tered vanity and growing love on the part of Isabella — » 
gratitude, admiration, amusement, and pique, which were bM 
ripenmg into love, on the part of liOrd Delaford. 
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CHAPTER ra. 

Though Marian's frolic mirth so gajr 

The sultry haj-field cheer, 
Bxy, when the short, cold, sunless day, 
^ Shall close the parting year, 

Will her gay smile then beam as bright. 

And b^m for only thee f 
Will winter's toils to her seem light 

As they had seemed to me ? 

Say, will she trim thy eyening hearth ? 

Duteous, thy meal prepare ? 
Nor know, nor dream, a bliss^ on earth, 

Save but to see thee there ? 

Unpublished Poems, 

At length the decisive moment came. Lord Delaford made 
his proposals to Isabella, and was accepted. Isabella herself, 
ia all the fliish and agitation of the event which decided her 
late for life, came to Fanny's room, and told her what had hap- 
pened, — not to triumph over her. No : she had of late been 
so completely occupied by her own feelings, that she had almost 
forgotten those she had suspected in Fanny, and she came 
8impl3^in the fulness of her heart, to give vent to all the min- 
ded-emotions which every woman must experience on such an 
occasion. Fanny had for some time prepared herself for this 
termination to all her hopes^and fears. Yet when the fact was 
eertain, when she heard it with her own ears, it came upon her 
like a thunderbolt. She turned deadly pale ; she thought that 
she was going to faint ; but the recollection that she should be 
committed, not only to her successful rival, but through her to 
Lord Delaiford himself, again restored her self-possession, and 
after a momentary struggle, which, thanks to the dim light of 
the embers over which they were sitting, and to the engrossing 
nature of Isabella's own thoughts, escaped observation, she 
was able to say, '' God grant you may both be as happy as 
from the bottom of my heart I wish you both to be !*' 

She spoke with earnestness and solemnity ; and Isabella 
gazed on her for a moment with surprise. The tone was not 
exactly that in which young ladies usually converse upon such 
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subjects, and Isabella's former suspicions flashed across her 
mind. But she looked at Fanny's tearless eyes, and satisfied 
herself that it was " only Fanny's way. ller cousin always 
had a more serious turn of mind than most girls." 

Perhaps she was as willing not to see as Fanny was anx- 
ious to conceal the true state of the case ; for though her thirst 
for admiration might lead her to do that which was most painful 
to another, she was not more unfeeling than a coquette must ne- 
cessarily be. Moreover, prosperous love opens said softens the 
heart, and for the time at least produces an amiable disposition 
of mind. Though consideration for Fanny could not have pre- 
vented her attempting to gain Lord Delaford, yet now that she 
had succeeded in her object, it would have been exceedingly 
distressing to her to know the pangs under which her gentle 
cousin was at this moment writhing. 

The half-hour bell rang. Isabella hurried away, and Fanny 
was left alone with her dreary, desolate, mortified, crushed, ., 
hopeless heart. 

At dinner the engaged couple did not sit next each other. 
As there were strangers among the company, Lord Delafocd 
thought it more delicate towards Isabella not to bring observa- 
tion upon her. As a safe person he offered his arm to Faimy» 
and consequently sat next to her. Totally unsuspicious of hiT 
preference, and feeling on the contrary that her coldness had 
nipped in the bud the affection he had at first been. inclined to 
entertain for her, he spoke to her of his happiness with the 
frankness of a friend. He expatiated on the perfections of 
Isabella, on the beautiful union of liveliness and of gayety wift 
that depth of feeling which, though people in general migbt 
not suspect it, formed the true basis of her character. 

liovers always invest the object of their love with such mw* 
its as they have settled in their own minds to be indispensaUs 
qualifications. 

There is also something particularly fascinating in the idea 
that one has discovered hidden treasures of mind &at have s^ 
caped the observation of the common herd. 

Every word that Lord Delaford uttered was a severe inflie* 
tion on Fanny. All he said of Isabella's liveliness and gayetj 
she felt was an unflattering contrast to what her manner* of 
late at least, had been. All he said of Isabella's senaib^ty 
she knew to be far from true ; and she who was wrestling 
with a thousand conflicting feelings was treated by implication 
as a calm, cold, philosophical automaton, by the very person 
who was torturing them almost past endurance. Every woid 
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that he spoke of hope and happiness was answered by an in- 
ternal groan of hopelessness and misery. 

But her countenance was unchanged ; and her eyes, which 
were habitually downcast, only remained the more firmly nr- 
eted to the table-cloth, for fear they should aUow any of the 
emotions that were working within to shine through them. 

When the ladies retired, the mammas congratulated Lady 
Elmsley in audible whispers upon the brilliant prospects which 
they perceived were opening before her daughter, and the 
daughters looked arch when they asked Fanny what sort of a 
person their new neighbour Lord Delaford was. ^ 

The fire and earnestness of his manner at dinner, and the 
downcast reserve of Fanny's, coupled with the reports which 
had previously been abroad in consequence of Lord Delaford*s 
frequent and protracted visits to Elmsley Priory, had been mis- 
constructed by them all, and they fancied the case so clear, that 
it was fair to congratulate, and to' quiz. 

In vain Fanny repelled all their insinuations with something 
approaching annoyance and peevishness. Isabella cast a 
meaning glance of amazement, and of mutual understanding, 
which only confirmed the young ladies in their preconceivni 
notion ; and when the gentlemen came into the room, they con- 
trived to leave a place vacant by Fanny, while they crowded 
lound Isabella at the pianoforte, to look at a new song, and be 
rapturous over a new galop. Lord Delaford, who thought he had 
done his duty in avoiding Isabella at dinner, was only intent upon 
gaining a place next her, and did not even perceive Fanny, who 
had been detained from joining the young set, by an old lady 
who was very particular in ascertaining the stitch of Fanny's 
work. By the time Fanny had completely explained the mys- 
teries of the stitch. Lord Delaford was among the youthful party, 
and she then felt it utterly impossible to get up, and to walk 
across the room to that side of it where he was. 

She ss^w Lord Delaford's devoted manner to Isabella; she felt 
herself deserted ; she knew by intuition, that all the people who 
had just been complimenting, congratulating, and quizzing, were 
in the act of becoming aware that she was not the object of his 
attention — that she was not the attraction to Elmsley Priory. 

Such trifles as these, when the blighted prospects of a life 
are in question, seem to an observer, and to the person con- 
cerned, when once they are past, as not deserving of a thought, 
yet, at the moment, they add not a little to the bitter feelings 
of an already crushed spirit, Singing became the order of the 
ffvPWii W^ Ffuuiy was of course csriled upon. 3be hnd had 
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time to reflect upon her present position, and also to resolve it 
should ever remain unknown to others ; she routed all her 
energies, and the unusual excitement brought colour and ani- 
mation into her eyes. There were other gentlemen in the 
room, and they were enthusiastic in their admiration of the 
power, sweetness, pathos of Miss Elmsley's voice. But what 
were these praises to her 1 They fell cold and sickening on 
her heart ; Lord Delaford had been in low and earnest ccmver- 
sation with Isabella in the embrasure of the window, and 
scarcely knew that she had been singing. When the music 
was over, Jjowever, they left their retirement, and both were 
struck with the fire, the gleam of worked-up resolution in Fan- 
ny's eyes, and Lord Delaford whispered to Isabella, ♦•How 
brilliant your cousin looks to-night !" These few words made 
her heart beat with a joy at which she was herself shocked, and 
when she retired for the night, she looked courageously into 
her own feelings, and severely reproved herself for having felt 
pleasure in exciting a look of admiration in the betrothed m her 
cousin. She determined no longer to give way to sad retit)- 
spection — to dwell no more on blighted hopes, but to further, 
as far as in her lay, their future prospects of happiness. She 
knew Isabella's character thoroughly, and could not but be awmre 
that there were many points in it which were not calculated 
to make a happy menage, ' Love of admiration, a consciousness 
of power, and a delight in exercising that power, were among 
the most conspicuous. She also thought Lord Delaford was a 
man likely to be much influenced by those he loved, and lived 
with — and she resolved, if possible, to leaid Isabella's mind 
towards using her influence over him for none but good pur- 
poses. 

She came down to breakfast the next morning placid, ami 
even cheerful. Isabella, whose mind had been quite relieved 
from the lurking apprehension of having cut out her gentle and 
unpresuming cousin, by the brilliancy and animation.of Fanny 
the preceding evening, and had settled that she could not caie 
about Lord Delaford, as she was so evidently elated by the ad- 
miration of the other gentlemen, was completely confirmed in 
this notion by her cheerfulness at breakfast, and by the man- 
ner in which she opened the conversation upon Isabella's mar- 
riage when they were alone. 

In vain did Fanny try to inspire her with the same notions 
of devotion and self-sacrifice which she herself entertained. 
Isabella was in love with Lord Delaford — ^that is to say, die 
preferred him to all others, and exceedingly liked his love of 
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her, but as for considering his happiness, liis pleasure, his ad- 
vantage, his interests, before her own, the idea seemed to her 
an idle romantic dream. 

Weeks elapsed, and the settlements were arranged; the 
wedding-clothes prepared. 

Lord Delaford had retmned, after a fortnight's absenee, for 
the few days preceding the marriage, which was to take place in 
the village church of Elmslcy Priory. Fanny was glad that the 
ceremony was to be performed in the church, for she thought 
that the solemnity of the scene, and the holiness of the place, 
would more completely eradicate from her bosom the feeliogs 
which she feared were ratlier smothered than destroyed. 
« It was, indeed a day of trial, almost beyond the strength of 
even her chastened spirit to endure, without betraying the strug- 
gle. She was bridesmaid, and she had to stand unmoved during 
die whole of a ceremony which, to the least interested, is toueh- 
ing and affecting. She heard him utter the solemn vow which 
separated him for ever from her — she saw their plighted hands 
— she heard the priest's benediction on the yotithful couple as 
they knelt before him. She did not shed a tear, she seareely 
trembled, when Isabella, half-fainting, leaned on her for sup- 
port. She sustained her graceful bending form, she whispered 
her words of encouragement, till at the close, the bridegroom 
proudly led his wedded wife from the altar. 

They returned to Elmsley Priory that the bride might change 
her dress ; Fanny of course assisted her friend to take off the 
wedding garments, the Brussels lace veil, the orange-flowers, 
Ac, which were to be replaced by a more quiet travelling eos- 
tume, and accompanied her to the room in which breakfast was 
prepared, and the intimate friends and relations, who had been 
collected for the occasion, were assembled. 

Isabella, flushed, agitated, happy, blushing, looked all one 
eould wish a lovely bride to look. Fanny was calm — deadly 
calm. 

At length the travelling carriage came to the door, the pack- 
ages were all arranged, the servants were on the box, and Lord 
and Lady Delaford took leave of the family party. 7'he partmg 
kiss went round — Lord Delaford, as one of the family, duti- 
fully embraced his new uncle, his new aunt, his new rclatwns. 
Fanny saw her turn would come, and she thought she could 
bear any coldness rather than tliis kindness ; she felt her heart 
beat as he drew near the side of the room wlicre she stood, she 
was almost inclined to slip away ; but pride got the better ; she 
resolved to do nothing that could look like emotion, or might 
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possibly attract attention, and she stood her groimd. When be 
took her hand and approached his Hps to her cheek, she feh a 
cold shudder run through her, and she became, if possible, paler 
than before. He scarcely touched her cheek ; she looked so 
coldly, purely immoveable that he instinctively durst not give to 
her the kindly kiss which, in the joy and warmth of his heart, he 
gave to the elder branches of his new family. 

They hurried through the hall, and in a moment the sound 
of their carriage-wheels was heard rolling by the windows. 

All rushed to take a last look at them, and Fanny remained, 
as it were, petrified, fixed on the spot where she had parted from 
him. 

All the visions of her days of hope crowded upon her mem- 
ory ; every sign of affection, every flattering attention he had 
ever shown her, appeared at one and the same moment present to 
her mind — all that had subseqently passed seemed like a dream ; 
she felt for an instant as if she had been robbed of her be- 
trothed ; she had to rouse herself and to look round at the signs 
of the wedding- feast, the cake, the ices, the fruits, and to assure 
herself of the sad reality. Fortunately, before the attention of 
the guests was withdrawn from the window, she had recovered 
her self-possession, had sent back all the feelings which she 
now considered as positively criminal back to the depths of 
her heart, till she had leisure to drag them forth once more to 
the light, to examine into them and to expel 4,hem resolutely 
from their fastnesses. 

Her head bewildered with all the thoughts she would not think, 
and all the feelings she would not feel, she mixed among the 
guests, and was again the kind, the gentle, the well-bred Fanny, 
attentive to the wants and wishes of everyone ; and althoygh 
she did once help a good old aunt to jelly when she asked for 
chicken, and gave ice to a cousin who wanted champaign — 
though she did put a black satin cloak on the shoulders of a wor- 
thy old clergyman who was taking his leave, still, in the con- 
fusion, these inadvertencies escaped all remark, and the only 
observation made was, that Fanny was a sweet amiable creature, 
but she had not much feeling — they never saw a girl so 
unmoved during the ceremony which generally made people 
cry, and she did not show any sorrow at parting from her 
charming friend and cousin, who must be sucli a I6ss to her. 

" Well," added a maiden friend, " there's no use in such a 
deal of sensibility, Fanny has just enough — enough to make 
her amiable and kind, and not enough to make her unhappy," 
Thei"e was one heart which hatj rpad poor Fanny's— pgt 
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person who had watched her during the few moments when 
ihe had stood transfixed — who had remarked the trifling mis- 
takes she had made in her civilities; and a keen observer 
might have read Fanny's secret by the devoted attention which 
her mother showed her ; if he had not already discovered it 
by the coldness with which Lady Elmsley returned the aflec- 
tk)nate embrace of the bride and bridegroom. Time does not 
stand still, though it sometimes moves but slowly, and at 
length the company dispersed. 

The pieces of bride-cake were all directed by Fanny, till 
her hand was weary of writing, " With Lord and Lady Dela- 
ford's compliments," or "love," or "kind regards," according 
as the degree of intimacy might require. 

The dinner succeeded — a large family dinner, very formal, 
eonsisting of the Dowager Lady Delaford, an old admiral, 
uncle to Lord Delaford, — ^his wife, and a very missish daughter, 
who thought it odd her cousin should have overlooked her 

charms when he was thinking of a wife ;— Lord T , ihe 

bhde's brother, a youth at college, two schoolboys, Fanny*8 
brothers, — the clergyman who performed the ceremony, who 
bad been Lord Delaford's tutor, and was a total stranger to the 
inhabitants of Elmsley Priory, — and the lawyer, an old friend 
of the family, whose eternal flow of prosy anecdotes concerning 
people whom no one knew by name, proved, for the flrst time, 
invaluable — they prevented the clatter of knives and forks, 
and the creaking of footmen's shoes, from falling so sharp on 
the ear as they would have done, if they had no accompani- 
ment but the low, gentle voice of Fanny, who was imparting 
to the worthy clergyman all the details he wished to know 
ooncerning the charity-school in the village. When the cloth 
was removed, the health of the bride and bridegroom was 
drunk, and the garrulous old lawyer, who had not forgotten in 
his quirks and quibbles his original taste for beauty, expatiated 
till the tears stood in his pale glassy eyes upon the virtues, the 
discretion, the gentleness of the bride, all which hidden quali- 
ties had been made manifest to him by the rosy lips, the bloom- 
ing cheeks, the dark eyebrows, the white forehead, the glossy 
ringlets which had dazzled his eyes the preceding evening 
when she had signed the setdements. Inspired by the subject, 
warmed by the generous wine, the happy la^ryer, directing his 
eyes across the table to Fanny, begged leave to propose another 
toast — that before six months were over, he might again find 
himself at Sir Edward's hospitable board on as pleasing an 
errand ; and he hoped the bridegroom might be just like Lord 
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Delaford — ^he could not wish his young hostess a niore charm- 
ing husband! All eyes turned to Fanny — her brothers with a 
loud "Ha! ha! Fanny! — catch your fish, Fanny !** — ^Miss 
Melfort, the admiral's daughter, with a suppressed giggle ; and 
Lady Elmsley with a face full of anxiety and fear lest her child 
might betray herself. Fanny, who had never deviated from the 
calm and collected manner she had resolved to maintain 
throughout the whole of this trying day, upon finding herself 
suddenly thcf object of remark, felt the colour rush over her 
forehead, her neck, her arms ; she scarcely knew what they 
were wishing her ; she thought he was wishing her married 
to Lord Delaford. Every thing became confused — ^her eyes 
grew dim ; when Lady Elmsley, pretending that she was 
overcome by the heat, made the signal for departure, and the 
ladies left the dining-room. Fanny's trials were not yet over: 
Miss Melfort, naturally curious upon such subjects, wished to 
hear all about the whole affair — ^how it began — how long they 
had suspected it — whether he fell in love at first sight — 
whether he or she was most in love — ^whether he proposed 
for her to Sir Edward, or whether he spoke first to Isabella 
herself; and then, as she was dying that Fanny should won- 
der how he could have been insensible to her attractions, she 
began to wonder how it was that he should have preferred 
Miss St. Clair to Fanny ; that for her part she did not admire 
such tall people, nor did she admire such very long ringlets. 
She was little herself, and her hair was exceedingly crepL 

There is an end to all things ; at length the wine and water 
came, and every one retired to rest, and Fanny found herself 
alone in her own room, and she sat down to indulge in all the 
luxury of grief. Yes, there is " a joy in grief:" — she revelled 
in letting her tears fiow, and her sobs succeeded one anothor 
without interruption, till, exhausted and spent with weeping, 
she fell asleep the moment she laid her head on the pillow, 
and never woke till morning. 

She was not a person whose eyes betrayed that she had 
been weeping ; and she went down to breakfast with no out- 
ward traces of all that she had suffered, but inwardly feeling 
guilty in having allowed herself to shed such bitter tears to 
the husband of another. 

They were, however, to be the last. She saw that her 
mother read her heart, and was grieved, and she would not 
throw a gloom over the declining years of the parent she 
adored, and whose health, always delicate, had of late become 
more so. She stiffed all vain repinings; she was cheerfid 
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and full of occupation. Her hand did shake when she opened 
her first letter from Lady Delaford, and her heart sickened 
when she saw her signature for the first time ; and it took a 
long time to write her first answer, and perhaps when finished 
it was somewhat measured and cold ; but all such letters are 
more or less constrained, and Faiiny was not demonstrative, 
and it all passed off very well. 

Lord and Lady Delaford went abroad soon after their mar- 
riage, and she was not put to the trial of a meeting. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sartout les femmes nourries dans lamollcsse I'abondance etroisiyet^, 
sont Indolentes et d^daigneuses pour tout ce detail. EUes ne font pas 

S'aade difference entre la vie champ^tre et celle des sauvages de 
anada : si vous leur pariez de bled, de cultures de terres, de differ- 
•Utes natures de revenus, de la lev^e de rentes, et des autres droitfl 
seigneuriauz, de la n^eilleure manidre de faire des fermes ou d'^tablir 
dos recereurs, elles croyent que vous voulez les r^duire a des occupa- 
tions indignes d'elles. Ce n^est pourtant que par ignorance qu'on 
m^prise cette science de I'^conomio. ' 

Fenelon. 

Poor Fanny's thoughts were soon called off to real and 
actual sorrow, in which all other griefs were absorbed ; and 
she almost wondered how she ever could have felt so much 
about any thing that did not concern her mother. Lady 
Elmsley's health declined rapidly; and the whole family 
repaired to Cliflon, in hopes that she might derive benefit from 
the springs. In vain! Fanny was doomed to endure that 
sorrow to which, as being in the due course of nature, some 
say the mind reconciles itself with more calmness than to 
many others. But notwithstanding all the arguments of cool 
philosophy, the loss of a parent is one of the most acute and 
lasting griefs to which human nature is liable. It often befalls 
the young and the prosperous, and coming upon them in the 
midst of health, strength, and happiness, finds their minds un- 
|»repared and unchastened by any previous suffering. More- 
.over, it is a loss absolutely irremediable, which, though timcf 
jxxxf soflen, can in no length of time, ever, ever be replaced. 

During the whole of her mother's illness, Fanny was so 
OOQvpied in her anxious attendance upon her, that every other 
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thought was banished from her mind. When Lady Elmsley 
once, and once only, alhided to the state of Fanny's affections, 
and spoke favourably of an amiable young man, of excellent 
connexions, and fair prospects, whose attentions had been 
unequivocal, she was able to assure her mother, with truth, 
*' That although Mr. Lisford had not succeeded in making 
himself agreeable to her, all prepossession for another was 
quite over." 

' It is vain to dwell on the melancholy details of gradual 
decay. Suffice it to say, that Fanny watched, with agonized 
feelings, the last moments of a beloved parent ; and only con- 
quered her own emotions to alleviate those of her father. 

After the funeral, they returned to their desolate home. 
Their hearts sank within them as they drove along the well- 
known avenue, which led straight to the front of the house on 
which the hatchment met their eyes, for the last half-mile of 
their approach. 

Panny supported her father into the drawing-room, where 
every object which met their eyes was bijt a renewal of grief. 
The easy^chair, with cushions of every shape, to procure ease 
to a frame wearied and worn out — the invalid sofa-table, the 
footstool just where Lady Elmsley had last used it — the por- 
table book-case, containing her favourite authors, stood on the 
table as usual — the large basket of carpet-work, which was 
deemed too cumbrous to be taken to Clifton — the glass vase, 
which Fanny always kept replenished whh the choicest flowers, 
and which the gardener had now filled with care, that the toom 
might look cheerful, and which the housemaid had placed <m 
the accustomed spot, all combined to make their return more 
painful, if possible, than they had anticipated. 

The next morning, when, before her father left his !x>oni, 
Fanny altered the disposition of the furniture, and removed 
the things which so forcibly reminded them of her for whom 
they mourned, she felt it almost a sacrilegious act to touch them. 

Time, however, rolled on, and Sir Edward^ became calm and 
resigned ; but Fanny's spirits did not rally. 'She had fervently 
loved her mother ; she missed her in every occupation, in every 
duty, in every amusement. Strange to say, her thoughts, 
which during her mother's illness had been so completely 
weaned from the subject of her own disappointment, in her 
present quiet and solitude would revert to former scenes. 

She did not recur to the happy days of delusion, when she 
believed herself the object of Lord Delaford's preference ; she 
fek that would have been a sin ; but she fancied that by dwell- 
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ing only on recollections, in which the images of Lord Dek- 
fbrd and of IsabelliT were blended together, she was aeciu- 
toming herself to the idea of their union, and preparing her 
mind for seeing them, as man and wife, when, on their return 
from the contineift, they were to pay their promised visit to 
the prior}\ She forgot that, 

** En Bongcant qu'il faat roubller, 
Elle B^en souvient." 

As she wandered about her lonely flower-garden, she at one 
time remembered how Lord Delaford had gathered some of 
the beautiful double dahlias, and had called Isabella's attention 
to the rich blending of their various hues, how Isabella had 
laughingly twisted them into her hair : and how surpassingly 
beautiful she had looked when bending over the marble basin 
(she had used it, as nymphs of old, for her looking-glass)* 
while the evening sun just tipped her dark brown curls with 
a golden hue, and tinged her downy mantling cheek with a 
more mellow bloom. Fanny could almost fancy she again 
saw the eyes of rapturous admiration with which he watched 
her graceful action. 

At another time, if she were training the straggling honey« 
suckles over the treillage, she recollected how her hopes had 
received their death-blow, when, on entering the drawing- 
room before dinner, she found Lord Delaford and Isabella in 
their morning dress, still occupied in reducing the unruly ten- 
drils to odedience; and how Isabella blushed to find it so late, 
and Lord Delaford insisted it must be Fanny who had mis« 
taken the hour. In reccoUecting these circumstances, she 
again experienced the same painful feelings of mortification and 
despondency; she did not thus acquire forgetfolness or in- 
difference. 

After an absence of about a year. Lord and Lady Delaford 
announced their return to £ngland, and their intention of find« 
ing themselves very shortly at the priory. Fanny believed 
herself rejoiced at the intelligence, and began setting every 
thing in order for their arrival. 

She was agitated when they actually came, but at that mo- 
ment the recollection of her mother, and of the sad change 
that had taken place in her home, was uppermost in her mind, 
and almost all the tears she shed were from a pure and holy 

source. 

Isabella was truly sorry for the loss of her aunt: I/>rd 
Delaford was all kimUiess, although the sort of gene which 

Vol, L— P 
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exists between the clearest and most intimate friends when 
they meet after any severe misfortune, prevented their at first 
deriving much pleasure from each other's society. The persons 
least interested do not feel sure how far they may venture to 
allude to the sad -event, how far they may venture to be cheer- 
ful, and their fear of not exactly falling in with the tone of 
feeling of the mourners, impart to their manner a want of ease 
which is infectious, and prevents a free and unconstrained flow 
of confidence. 

This, however, did not last long. Fanny soon poured forth 
into Isabella's ear every melancholy detail of the last moments 
of her beloved parent, and found her heart warm towards the 
person to whom she could dwell upon the subject. 

When nothing occurred to call forth her love of admiration, 
her love of power, or her love of the world, her naturally 
good heart, and her constitutional good temper, rendered Isa- 
bella as loveable as she was lovely. Her faults had been 
fostered by her early education, while her good qualities had 
not been cultivated. 

Since her marriage, the devotion of her hnsband had ren- 
dered her fully aware of her unbounded influence over him ; 
while, at the same time, the society with which she had mixed 
on the continent, and the unsettled life of travellers, had been 
peculiarly un|jLVOurable to the acquirement of domestic habits. 

WTien Fanny, in return, inquired into the manner which 
Isabella had passed her time abroad, preparing her mind for a 
picture of conjugal bliss, and resolving to rejoice in the hap- 
piness of two people for whom she felt so sincere a friendship, 
her feelings were put to a very different trial from that which 
she anticipated. All Isabella's descriptions were of the gay 
parties at Florence ; the delightful riding-parties from Rome ; 
the agreeable dukes, and princes, and cardinals, and mon- 
signores they had met with: the brilliant fancy-balls, the 
entertaining masquerades, the gorgeous fetes, the select soirees, 
the exclusive petits soupers, and Fanny wondered that Lord 
Delaford should be grown so fond of dissipation. Yet she 
remarked that when he spoke of foreign scenes, he seldom 
dwelt on those which alone had formed the subject of Isabella's 
descriptions. He frequently spoke of Jiome and of rural occu- 
pations as delightful, and conversed with Sir Edward on the 
state of the agricultural interest, and that of the poor. On 
ouch occasions Isabella would laughingly Interrupt him, and 
beg the gentlemen to be more gallant, and not to disoosi 
pubjects nvbich could be of no possibly bitereit to themi Fawyi 
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who had been accustomed to consider attention to the humbler 
classes as one of the duties of the rich« could not help one 
day saying to her, when the gentlemen left the room, — 

*^ But don't you think, Isabella, it is rather interesting to us 
who live in the country, to learn how one may do good, and 
not run the risk of doing mischief, when one wishes to be 
useful to one's fellow-creatures ?" 

" But, my dear, you don't imagine I am going to be buried 
in the country all my life, enacting the part of a Lady Boun- 
tiful at Fordborough Castle. I have no objection to supplying 
the money, but as to staying to distribute it, I leave that to the 
clergyman's wife, whose business it is to 'attend to that kind of 
thing." 

" But Lord Delaford is so fond of the country, and he always 
talks of what he means to, do at his own place. Depend upon 
it, he means to live in the country a great pan of the year ; I 
have heard him say he thought it right." 

" Oh yes ! You know it is never worth while to argue a 
point — I hold it out of the question for a man and wife to dis« 
pute ; but I have not the least idea of letting him put these 
golden-age romantic notions in practice. Not that I have the 
least objection to the country at C|^ristmas, or at Easter, or 
occasionally in the autumn, in a reasonable way ; but, as for 
taking \Xp my abode at Fordborough Castle, I shall not do it." 

" But every thing is prepared for you now. He has had the 
drawing-room and saloon new-furnished, and your own boudoir 
is made lovely 1" 

" Oh, you know it could not be left as it was in my good 
mother-in-law's time, with straight-backed chairs, and pem- 
broke-tables ; but 1 sha'n't live there, you will see if I do." 

" But, Isabella, I am convinced Lord Delaford wishes it." 

«' Oh ! he fancies it would be vastly agreeable ; but in fact, 
he would be moped to death there, and so should L" 

"Well, I don't understand being moped to death with a 
husband one loves," and siie felt a slight blush arise to her 
cheek, which she attributed to the little rebuke implied in her 
answer ; and she added, half-smiling, " You know you do like 
him very much, Isabella !" 

" Like 4iim ! to be sure I do. He is the best creature in 
the world, and after all, nobody looks so like a gentleman. 
He was generally the best-looking man in the room except 
Count Pfaflenhoffen, and he was so foolish that one was 
ashamed to be seen talkmg to him, though one endured his 
conversation for the sake of his waltzing. He is the most be« 
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comiog waltzer ! He is just the right height, and he does not 
beod too forward, nor too far back, and he holds his arm just 
right. What a pity it is he should be so silly !" 

Soon after this conversation Lord and Lady Delaford went 
to their own place, where they established themselves very 
comfortably. Fanny spent a day with them. She began to 
flatter herself that Isabella's worldly notions were only to be 
found in her conversation, and not in her actions. She left her 
very busy, and apparently happy, in making discoveries of 
curious old China, and arranging it in the drawing-room. 
While these and similar occupations lasted, she was amused 
and contented, and her husband was delighted to see her, as 
he thought, acquiring a taste for the country. 

One short week afterward, Fanny received a note from. 
her, written as she was setting off for London, to meet her 

dear friend Lady B , who was only in town for a few days, 

in her way from Paris to Ireland. 

She soon again heard from her, that she was very unwell, 

and that Doctor S had ordered her warm sea-baths, and 

that she was therefore obliged to go to Brighton. 

There they remained till Christmas, when they returned to 
Fordborough Castle, and brought with them a large party of 
friends. Fanny was to join them at the particular wish of 
Sir Edward, who lamented that she did not regain her natural 
spirits. 

She found Lord Delaford looking harassed and oppressed. 
His company was not of his own choosing, and wearied him. 
Of his wife he saw but little, and he had no time for his own 
occupations. 

One day he had to do the honours of the place to a party 
of particular friends for whom he did not care a straw; 
another to provide shooting for a set of young men, who 
thought it a very bad day's sport if the birds did not get up as 
fast as two gardes de chasse could load their guns. 

There is nothing more agreeable than the exercise of hos- 
pitality towards those whom you like, and who like you in 
return ; but when every point in which the accommodation 
and luxuries of your house fall short of those at such a hall, 
or such a castle, where every amusement you may be able to 
provide, merely provokes a comparison between the sport 
Lord so and so, and the Duke of so and so, gives his friends ; 
the delightful and poetical rites of hospitality become a tire- 
some tax upon the time and patience of the luckless possessor 
of an ancient mansion and an extensive domain. 
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This fashionable bat most unsatisfactory party dispersed* 
and Lord and Lady Delaford were on the point of going to 
town for the meeting of Parliament, when they obtained a 
promise from Sir Edward that Fanny should pay them a visit 
in London after Easter. To do Isabella justice, she felt retl 
affection for Fanny, and sincerely regretted seeing her so joy- 
less, and conscientiously believed that the pleasures of London 
would prove a balm for every sorrow. 

Fanny was unwilling to leave her father, and had a vague 
dread of being so entirely domesticated under Lord Delaford^s 
roof. Had her mother been still living, she would have inter- 
fered to prevent her child's feelings and principles being put 
to so unusual and so needless a trial ; she would have taken 
care that the peace of mind she had striven so hard to regain, 
should run no risk of being disturbed ; but Sir Edward would 
not hear of her dutiful regrets at leaving him ; and if she har- 
boured any other thought in her mind, it was one which could 
not be hinted at,— H)ne she scarcely dared own to her secret 
soul, without implying a mistrust of herself. 

To London, therefore, she went. She found Lady Delaford 
in the full vortex of dissipation. She possessed beauty, rank, 
talents, and riches. Many women who might boast of these 
advantages are not the fashion. But Lady Delaford added to 
them all the wis<h and the determination to be a leading person 
in society. What wonder then if she instantly accomplished 
her object^ when, without any of the qualifications before 
enumerated, it is often attained by simple, strong volition ? 



CHAPTER V. 

Nao mair of that, dear Jenny : to bo free. 
There's some men constanter in love than we. 
They'll reason cauraly, and with kindness smile. 
When our short passions wad our peace beguile : 
Sae, whensoe'er they slight their maiks at hame, 
'Tis ton to ane their wives are maist to blame. 

Gentle SnBpnfiRD. 

LoBD Delaford, though considerably occupied with politics, 
was not entirely engrossed by them, and he wished extremely 
for the quiet enjoyment of domestic life. >Vhen he returned 
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die 'Bamat, he wtndd lam hxrt been greeted by his wife, 
flr al IcMt he vould hzwe been glad to know where he might 
jaiB her; bal among *he manr oigageiiients for each night he 
dU Boc kaow where to find her : and, after baring once cm- twice 
ftllowed her dnoogh the whole list of parties, he gare op the 
point, and went to bed. jaded and om of spirits. 

She sddom came down-stairs till so late, that he had long 
hieak£uted, and was on the point of going out to some com- 
■■ttee. Sometimes, being free from bt^iness, he determined to 
icmain at home, and to derote the moraing to the society of 
his yoong and lorely wife. On these occasicxis he usnally 
fiHmd her so beset dll two oVlock by her maid, by milliners, 
bj tradesmen, by immmerable notes to answer, and arrange- 
ments to make, that she conld only answer him with an absent 
affy her thoughts evidently iment on the organizing of some 
plan of a muse men t for that or the ensuing day. After two 
o^dodL, her drawing-room was of course crowded with dandies 
whip(Hng their boots — ^with sage politicians, a race who pecu- 
liaily enjoy the dtlassement of a pretty woman^s society, — and 
with literati, a tribe who are very apt to find peculiar gratifi- 
cation from the faroorable suffrage of the lovely and titled, 
though upon, the most dry and abstruse work, into which the 
fair critic had never looked, and which, if she had looked into 
it^she coidd not possibly have understood. This select crowd 
Tor none but the most distinguished of each genus was admitted) 
id not disperse till the carriage had been long announced, and 
the hour of some appointment was long past ; when, hurrying 
away from the admiring throng, she drove from her own door 
without having given a moment of her attention to her husband. 
Lord Delaford's anticipated morning of conjugal felicity gen- 
erally ended in his seizing his hat and stick, and marching forth 
at a quick pace, and in no very enviable frame of mind. 

Fanny was at first bewildered by this mode of life, but she 
accompanied her friend through the whole routine, till she found 
that neither her spirits nor her health could stand such constant 
wear and tear : she was obliged occasionally to remain at home, 
while Isabella continued her giddy round of pleasures ; and she 
could not avoid perceiving that liord Delaford was a man 
formed for all the charities of life — and that Isabella was 
throwing away happiness such as seldom falls to the lot of 
woman. 

The gradual decline of wedded happiness is a melancholy 
subject of contemplation to the most indifferent by-stsinder ; 
bow much more so to one deeply interested in the welfare of 
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both parties ! She feh justified in her dejection. Perhaps, ii 
she had witnessed the unrestrained fiow of confidence, the full- 
ness of mutual devotion, she might not have found the sight so ex- 
hilarating as she sincerely believed it would have been. How- 
evet that might be, reassured by her sorrow at not seeing her 
wishes' for their happiness fulfilled — that her joy, if they were 
fulfilled, would be as great, she reposed in fancied security that 
the interest she took in his welfare was that of simple friend- 
ship, and she did not think.it necessary to avoid him if he found 
her alone in the drawing-room, where he in vain sought the 
M^ife of whom he was still deeply enamoured. 

He would sometimes sigh to find her still absent, and would 
occasionally express his desire of a more domestic life ; he even 
confessed feelings of discontent and dissatisfaction — ^he wished 
his wife would give him mere of her society — he wished her 
disposition was more like Fanny's. 

These words fell on her ear with a sensation she scarcely 
knew how to define. Was it pleasure ? — ^was it pain ? 

It is a dangerous situation for any young woman to be the 
confidante of any young man's sorrows, especially if they pro- 
ceed from blighted afifections and deceived hopes ; but to 
Fanny how tenfold dangerous ! 

The world is scarcely sufiiciently indulgent to those who are 
deprived of the tender vigilance of a mother ; nor are the young 
who enjoy such a blessing sufl[iciently thankful for possessing 
it. Had Lady Elmsley lived, Fanny would never have been 
placed in the position of confidante to the domestic sorrows of 
the man who had won her young affections, as the lover ap- 
proved of and courted by her parents. Was it in nature that 
she should not think, " If I had been his choice, the happiness 
of which he so feelingly deplores the loss, might thea 

< Have blest his home, and crown'4. our wedded loves.* " 

Another circumstance occurred, which roused her from the se- 
curity into which she had lulled herself. 

Among the multitudes of young men who frequented 
Lady Delaford's house, some were sensible to the unpresuming 
charms of Fanny, and especially Lord John Ashville became 
seriously attached to her. There was no objection to him, 
and Isabella flattered herself she would have the pleasure of 
announcing to Sir Edward that, under her auspices, Fanny had 
made a brilliant match. Both she and Lord Delaford were 
fistonisbed when ha was rejected, and Fanny herself ww 
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grieved to find she could not love him as she thought it her 
bounden duty to love the person to whom she should swear 
eternal constancy. She would hfive been glad to prove to her- 
self that former impressions were completely obliterated, hot 
she could not succeed in persuading herself that she preferred 
him to all others. 

Nothing is more common than that a person under the in- 
fluence of mortification and disappointment should rush head- 
long into a fresh engagement ; but this most frequently ocean 
when the mortification^is one of which others are aware, and 
such a measure, it is hoped, will be a virtual disproval of the 
fact. Though a dangerous experiment, it is one which suc- 
ceeds oftener than might be expected from so desperate a 
remedy. Fanny's sense of right and wrong, however, could 
not reconcile itself to the plain fact of solemnly avowing an un- 
truth, and she already found the duty of watching over her 
secret affections sufficiently difficult not to venture to impose 
upon herself the additional one of loving where she was not 
inclined to do so. 

Perhaps time and perseverance might have conquered her 
objections, but a proposal once made and once rejected, an 
opportunity is seldom afforded for further acquaintance. 

This event had an unfavourable effect upon her mind. It 
proved to her that her heart was not free, that she had com- 
bated in vain. . 

She was one day looking back upon her wayward fate, and 
reproaching herself for her weakness, when Lord Delaford en- 
tered the room and inquired for Isabella. 

Fanny told him, *^ She was walking in Kensington Gardens 
with the Misses Merfield." 

•* And when do you expect her home ?" 

" Lady B takes her from Kensington Gardens to Gros- 

venor Place, where they dine together ; and she accompanies 
her to the French play in her morning dress, so I am afraid she 
will not be at home till she returns to prepare for the balls.** 

" Balls ! why how many is she going to to-night ?" 

" Oh, there are five on the list, but she is only going to two." 

" And what becomes of you ?" 

»* I dine with my father's old friend Mrs. Burley, and then I 
shall go quietly to bed, for I was at the duchess's ball last 
night, you know." 

" So, I suppose, I must dine at my club, for I hate a solitary 
dinner in my own house. If I cannot have the comforts of 

liomQi I will play at the independence pf a b^cbelpr, W^U» 
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when I married, this was not the life to which I looked for- 
ward. But how comes it you are so quiet ? Why do you not 
run the same course? Why are you not all in the ring? 
You can endure the sight of your own fireside. You can find 
time for conversation and reading. Your mind is not in a per- 
petual whirl." 

*♦ Oh, but you know I am not very strong ; I could not do 
SQ much." 

*♦ But have you, then, the inclination ?" 

" Why, not quite ; I like it very much in its way ; nobody 
can enjoy society more, I am sure, only — " 

" Only you have room in your heart for other things ; you 
are not wholly engrossed by that all-devouring passion for the 
world. Ah, Fanny, if you had been able to like me when first 
we were acquainted, I should have been a happier man." 

"Lord Delaford !" exclaimed Fanny in a voice of doubt and 
fear. 

" Why, you know, when first I went to Elmsley Priory, you 
were the person I should naturally have liked, only you did 
not care for me, and Isabella did. Kind and afiectionate as 
you are in other respects, you seem to have no room in your 
heart for love, as poor Lord John has experienced also. But 
Isabella ! she then seemed made up of feeling !" 

Fanny dared not speak, breathe, move, for fear of betraying 
her agitation. Did she hear from his own lips that he had 
loved her ? Did she hear him accuse her of coldness, while 
her brain was dizzy, and her heart throbbing with feelings 
which, for two long years, she had attempted (she now felt 
how vainly attempted) to ^uell ? And must she sit still and 
allow him to think her insensible and heartless ? Yes I reli- 
gion, principle, and duty, forbade her betraying, by word or 
look, emotions which might have invested her in his eyes with 
the only charm in which he fancied her deficient. Impossible 
to let him ever guess she could harbour an unlawful preference 
for the husband of another, that other her kind and unsuspect- 
ing cousin. The very idea made her recoil with horror from 
herself. A pause ensued. She longed to break it — could she 
trust her voice tq speak ? What would Lord Delaford think of 
her silence ? But, if he should perceive that her voice trem- 
bled ! She was relieved from her difiiculty by his exclaiming, 

'* No ! it could not have been my own infatuation ! Isabella 
was then all I believed her to be !" 

Fanny perceived he was not thinking of her, and she had 
time to compose herself. The love to which he had so calmly 
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alluded had left not a trace behind, unless the confidence hi 
feh in her now might owe its origin to the esteem he had then 
imbibed for her character. 

Following the course of his own thoughts, he continued to 
compare what Isabella once was to what she was now bej^me, 
he regretted their tour on the continent, and attributed her present 
dissipation to the habits acquired in Italy and at Paris. 

Fanny was able to utter commonplace hopes that her cou- 
sin would soon be weary of this useless life, and assurances that 
her heart was still true and warm. 

When she was alone Fanny found herself fearfully happy. 
A load seemed taken off her mind. Painful as it might be to 
know that by her own pride (false pride, perhaps) she had lost 
the happiness of her life ; the joy of finding that she had not 
let herself be won unsought ; that she had not wasted the whole 
affections of her young pure heart upon a person to whom 
they had always been a matter of perfect indifference ; that her 
love had not been wholly unrequited, relieved her from that hu- 
roiUation which had constantly sunk her to tl>e earth. 

She was however convinced that a longer residence under 
Lord Delaford's roof would not be conducive either to the peace 
or the purity of her mind. She had been considering what ex- 
cuse she could make for wishing to return to Eimsley Priory, 
when, in the course of conversation, Lord Delaford one day 
spoke of her presence, her example, her advice, as the pillar 
on which he rested his hope of reclaiming Isabella to the quiet 
duties of a wife, and he entreated her to use all her influence 
over her cousin towards the accomplishment of this object. 

This request gave a new current to her thoughts. If it was 
true that she had influence over IsalJella, that she might reclaim 
her from the worldly course she seemed likely to run, would 
she be justified in leaving her friend at thismoment I if she could 
be the means of causing his happiness though through another, 
would she refuse to attempt it ? 

People often argue themselves into believing it their duty to 
do what their inclination prompts. In this case, however, Fanny 
really wished to find herself once more under her father's roof. 
She trembled at the undertaking before her — she felt a salu- 
tary fear and doubt of her own heart, which she had found so 
weak, and she humbly strengthened herself for the task imposed 
upon her. She looked with satisfaction to the prospect of 
being really useful to others, and she thought that, next to being 
the object of his love, the most enviable situation was to be the 
object of his gratitude. 
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Modest and unpresuming, she had never ventured to remon* 
strata seriously with Isabella about her mode of life; indeed^she 
had always experienced a degree of shyness in alluding to Lord 
Delaford, and to the feelings of a wife« which had prevented her 
saying what she might naturally have done. She had also an 
instinctive horror of interfering between man and wife— on most 
occasions a praiseworthy fear ; but which in complying with 
Lord Delaford's wishes, she thought it right to overcome. 

But how to introduce the subject ? 

Common and trite observations upon the duties of matrimony 
she knew would only excite Isabella's raillery upon her anti- 
quated notions ; but perhaps by alarming her fears she might 
have some chance of arresting her attention. 

Fanny was so little accustomed to having any plan, any ul- 
terior object, in her communications with her fellow-creatures, 
that her heart beat, and she felt almost guilty, as she seized the 
first opportunity when they were alone, to say, 

** I wonder, Isabella, you are not afraid of quite losing Lord 
Delaford's affections." 

** Quite lose his affections, Fanny ! What can you mean ? 
1 certainly do not anticipate any such misfortune," she an- 
swered, smiling ; and her eye glanced complacently over the mir- 
ror, at which she was trying on the hat which she was to wear 
that evening at a hal costume. 

" Why, my dear Isabella, you must be aware he is not what 
he was — that your indifference is beginning to have a correspond- 
ing effect upon him." 

«* Nonsense, Fanny, you are joking !" But she took off the 
hat, and sat arranging and rearranging the feathers, though in 
a manner which would have been far from satisfactory to the 
artiste, who had hit off that particular disposition of feathers in 
a fortunate moment of inspiration. 

Instinct had served Fanny on this occasion as well as deeper 
knowledge of the world ; for vanity and affection can both take 
alarm at the idea of losing the devotion they have been accus- 
tomed to. She now remained silent, simply because she did 
not know what she had best say ; but her silence had the effect 
of piquing Lady Delaford. After a pause of several minutes, 
Isabella added, — 

** Lady B and Mrs. Clairville tell me they never saw 

a husband so devoted as mine ; they wish I would impart my 
secret that they might profit by it," 

" They mean he is kind, and lets you have your own way \ 
tfiit be is the leitat selfieb of. human beings ; but you muit 
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know ajid feel that he is not the contented cheerful being he 
once was ; that his countenance does not brighten when he 
sees you, as it once did ; that he is silent, abstracted. You can- 
not be happy, Isabella,* and see your husband — and such a hus- 
band ! — gradually weaning himself from your society, his con- 
fidence lessening, his affections cooling I Did I say he was 
indifferent ? No not indifferent, bur hurt — wounded ! he is shut- 
ting up his heart from you ! Oh, Isabella ! and can yon let 
such a heart close itself from you 1 you who might have all the 
treasures of that noble mind, that manly understanding, that 
warm generous soul, poiu*ed out at your feet — can you throw 
away such happiness? you who might be the happiest woman 
in the whole world !" 

Her voice faltered — a tear trembled in her eye — ^she dared 
not trust herself to speak another word. Isabella was struck 
with Fanny's manner, though she jestingly replied, 

" One would think I was the worst wife in the World ! 
Now, I could name you a dozen much worse among our most 
intimate acquaintances." 

" But, Isabella, are you satisfied with not being a bad wife ? 
Don't you wish to be a good one ?" 

" Well, I do not see what harm I do. I am never cross ; I 
never worry him ; I do not run in debt ; and I am very civil to 
all his friends, whenever he asks them to dinner, however great 
bores they may be : and it is not every wife who can say as 
much for herself!" 

" But, Isabella, of what comfort are you to him ? If he has 
any annoyance, does he find you ready to sympathize with 
him 1 If he has any joy, are you there to share it with 
him? When do you communicate your thoughts, opinions, 
pleasures, pains, to each other? You do oi^er dinner for 
him ; but really I cannot see what other advantage he derives 
from having a house, a home, a wife, une maison montSeJ" 

" Well, I see what you are driving at all this time ; I will 
make breakfast for him to-morrow morning — that will be quite 
right and wife-like." 

At this moment, the servant entered to say that the box at the 
French play which her ladyship had wished to have had been 
given up, and that it was at her service for that evening. 

" Oh, Fanny, that is charming ! We can go there for the 
two first pieces, and come home to dress." 

" But Lord Delaford was to dine at home, and he will dine 
alone if we go." 

<< Oh ! he does not mind that." 

** Doesn't he ?" said Fanny, in a low, marked tone. 
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Ladj Delaford desired the servant to let the man wait ; and 
Fanny felt she had gained something. 

** Now, I don't think he will care a pin whether we are at 
home or not ; and he goes back to the House afterwanL** 
" Not till ten o'clock, he said." 

** Married people should not see too much of each other* 
Toujours perdrix is insipid !" 

" How much have you seen of him to-day ?" 
«» Why, let me see ! he looked in, did he not, just as we had 
done breakfast, about one ?" 

" Yes, and your Italian improvisatore came two minutes 
afterward, whose energetic rhapRodies of gratitude for your 
patronage, and admiration of your talents, were delivered in 
so stentorian a voice, that he took his departure, to prevent 
the drums of his ears from being broken. And yesterday — 
-what did we see of him yesterday X" 

*' Why, he dined out, you know, at a political man-dinner — 
that was not my fault — and in the morning we were at Lady 
F.'s breakfast." 

"And the day before?" 

" Oh ! that was the day of our water-party to Greenwich ; 
and that occupied the whole day. Well, I see how it is-^ 
but you will make me spoil him ; and then, when he is quite 
immanageable and untractable, I shall reproach you !" 

" Well, dearest Isabella, I give you full leave to do so-^ 
then !" 

Lady Delaford rang the bell and sent back the tickets. 
" Now how bored we shall all three of us be to-day at din- 
ner. I shall be thinking aU the time of that dear little Madt- 
moiselle Hyacinthe.^ 

" No ! no ! you won't, dear Isabella. You will be your 
own gay, agreeable self." 

Lord Delaford came home to dinner, and seemed ple;ised to 
find so small a party. Isabella told him, with an arch glance 
at Fanny, that he was very near finding a still smaller one : 
that the tickets for the best box at the French play had been 
sent to them after aU." j n , r j 

" And why did you not go ?" asked Lord Delaford. 
Isabella did not like to take all the credit, when she felt 
she deserved but little, and she answered, ** Why, I believe 
Fanny suspects you of having a bad conscience ; at least she 
thought you would not like to be alone." 

Lord Delaford cast a glance of gratitude towards Fannyt 
which made her heart beat with a joy for which she had iu> 
Vol. L— Q 
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occasion to reproach herself. He thanked them both for their 
attention to him, and was more gay and communicative than 
he had been for some time. The dinner was agreeable. 
Isabella was pleased to feel she was doing right, although she 
did not know that was the reason she wais in spirits. Lord 
Delaford was gratified, and full of hope that more domestic 
days were about to dawn upon him. Fanny was animated, 
Jbut there was a flutter in her animation, she scarcely knew 
wherefore. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Trepideva pur anche per quel pudore che non nasco dolla triste 
Bcienza del male per quel pudore che ignora se stesso somigliante alia 
paura del faneiullo che trema nelle tenebre senza saper di che. 

I Promcssi Sposi. 

The next morning Isabella did come down to breakfast, 
hut it was a great effort, and she soon relaxed into her former 
habits. Engagements previously formed could not be broken 
through, and one engagement led to another. Occasionally, 
however, Fanny persuaded her to give up one or two of the 
many evening-parties, and she succeeded in making her rather 
more quiet in the morning, so that her husband sometimes 
found her at liberty, and he could sit down and converse upon 
the passing events. 

When he was alone with Fanny he almost invariably talked 
over his future prospects, and attributed to her every symptom 
of improvement in his wife. Though these thanks and praises 
fell on her ear as the most deUghtful music, still she felt rather 
\jneasy at the kind of understanding that existed between 
them. Though the subject was one so whoJJy unconnected 
with herself, and so conducive to his future conjugal felicity, 
she could not help a guilty consciousness, when, upon the 
entrance of Isabella, they changed the topic of their conversa- 
tion. She resolved, when once she had accomplished the 
^rand object of persuading Isabella to take up her abode at 
Fordborough Castle, she would rescue herself from her trying 
situation, return to her father's house, and devote herself with 
redoubled energy to being the consolation and solace of his 
Wt'dowed home, • , 
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London was growing thin. Balls became more rare; 
water-parties more frequent; well-laden carriages, awfuUjr 
encumbered with wells, imperials, boots, trunks, and boor 
net-boxes, Sec, were constantly seen whirling along the 
streets. One day they happened all three to be standing at 
the window debating whether the weaiher was sufficiently set- 
tled for Mrs. Clairville's rural fete to take place, when they 
were amused by watching the immense number of nurses, 
children, boxes, and bundles, which were cranuned into an 
immense coach, one of the three carriages which were getting 
underweigh at the opposite door. Lord Delaford thooght 
this would be a good moment to enter on the subject, by ask* 
ing, in an easy tone, but well aware of the difficidties he was 
going to encounter, 

"And when shall we go to Fordborough Castle, Isabella f 

"Heavens, Lord Delaford! London is just beginning to 
be agreeable. All the bores are gone, or going, and society 
is becoming really select, and every thing On an easy, sensible, 
pleasant footing. The sight we see opposite gives one ai 
delightful promise of what London will be ! Don't you hear 
that sound ?" as the three carriages were set in motion, and 
rumbled heavily along the street. " Society wiU be as light 
and elastic when cleared of such heavy component parts, as 
the air after a thunder-storm !" 

"And have you not had enough of society yet? I am al- 
most sick of my fellow-creatures' faces, and yet I am no mis- 
anthrope ! Do you not long to see green fields and trees, and 
flowers, and to smeU the sweet smells of the country V^ 

" That is just the reason why I like water-parties, and exr 
cursions into the country, and Mrs. Clairville's breakfasts so 
much ! How lovely the evening was as we rowed down the 
river from Richmond ! and as for flowers, where can you see • 

any half so beautiful as at Lady P 's enchanting villa? 

You can have no taste, no refinement, if you do not doubly 
enjoy all the beauties of nature in the society of the most pol- 
ished, the most gifted, in short, of the master spirits of the 
age ! to say nothing of all the prettiest women." 

♦' I do not wish to see all the pretty women ;" and he added 
with some bitterness, " I only wish to see one woman, who, 
if she was as perfect in mind as she is in person, would be all« 
sufficient for my happiness ; thqpgh," and his tone changed to 
one of deep mortification, " I see how little I am so to hers," 
and he left the room. 

Isabella was somewhat startled. Fanny looked at her with 
a beseeching face of wo, and eyes full of tears. 
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''You are playing a dangerous game, Isabella. Heaven 
grant you may not repent it ! You have nearly destroyed the 
happiness of one of the most perfect of human 'beings. Hea- 
ven grant you may not alter his nature too ! Heaven grant 
that may remain unchanged ! • To see his kindly temper soured, 
his manly character degraded into the mere obsequious hus- 
band of a London fine lady, — I beg your pardon, Isabella, but 
it would indeed be a melancholy sight!" 

"You seem to take a very lively interest in his welfare," 
answered Isabella, a little frightened at the effect she had pro- 
duced on her husband, and consequently half inclined to be 
pettish. 

Fanny rejoined with warmth. 

" Who can see one woman wilfully cast from her a fate 
which would be the summit of happiness to almost every other, 
and not feel warmly f 

" Why, Fanny, I never saw you so animated ; I believe yon 
have fallen in love with him yourself, and are envying me this 
same fate of mine." 

Fanny's face became suddenly crimson, ^he had been 
carried away by her feelings — she had forgotten her own se- 
cret, she was so moved at seeing him mortified, and wounded, 
that she thought only of him. 

Isabella's half-joking speech recalled it all to her ; she (eh 
betrayed, discovered, and her confusion knew no bounds. Isa- 
bella, surprised at the effect she had produced, in a moment 
recollected the suspicions she had once entertained, but she 
was juat smarting under the mortification of finding she had 
over-calculated her complete influence over her husband, of 
finding that Fanny was right in her advice, and of feeling she 
deserved her rebuke, and she exclaimed, 

" Well, I never saw such a guilty face." 

Fanny was thunderstruck, bewildered — she burst into tears, 
and hiding her face in her hands, she exclaimed — 

"Spare me, Isabella! spare me! If you have discovered 
my secret, spare me !" and throwing herself on her knees, she 
hid her face in Isabella's lap. " Yes, I have loved your hus- 
band, but I loved him before you thought of him, and I have 
struggled, and combated, and fought to subdue my feelings, 
indeed I have. And I have loved him with a holy love," imd 
she lifted up her tearful faoS with an expression of solemn 
grief and earnestness which was almost sublime : " Yes ! I 
call Heaven to witness, never, 'for a moment, have I ceased to 
wish for your happiness, p pray for it, to use every endeavour 
to forward it. Is it not true ? Isabella, I appeal to yourself r 
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"Oet up, my dear Fanny ! For Heaven's sake ! I had not 
an idea — I did not. mean — " and Isabella burst into tears also. 
She remembered, what she had almost forgotten, how she had 
once believed him attached to Fanny ; she remembered, what 
she had often persuaded herself was not so, how she had used 
every art in her power to wean him from her, and she felt 
almost as guilty as Fanny did. 

She had never intended to inflict such keen anguish on any 
one, and she was grieved to see what she had done. Had there 
been any thing to excite jealousy, or that might have touched her 
vanity, perhaps she would not have felt so amiably ; but she was 
perfectly certain poor Fanny's love was unrequited, and there 
was nothing mortifying in her husband's having inspired so deep 
and fervent an attachment. Moreover, an uncontrolled burst of 
feeling, in a person habitually placid and reserved, is in itself 
almost an awful sight. 

The two friends stood mutually abashed before each other, 
when Fanny exclaimed, 

" Do not utterly despise me, Isabella. Oh, if you knew half 
what I feel at this moment, you would pity me. And I have 
been venturing to lecture you, to teach you your duty ! But, 
indeed, I spoke from pure motives, indeed — though — I have — 
loved him — " and she again blushed crimson, her cheeks, her 
temples, her neck, at hearing herself speak words which, till 
that day, had never found utterance from her lips, " it was for 
your sake, as 'well as for his — ^" 

"Dearest Fanny," interrupted Isabella, "do you think I 
doubt your motives 1 No ! they are pure and excellent as your 
own innocent heart. I spoke in jest — you so entirely succeeded 
in concealing your feelings — " 

" But do you not utterly despise me now ? Me, whom you 
once thought retiiing and dignified, to have been so lavish of 
my affections as to love one who is devoted to another,^© 
pass my life nurturing a hopeless and an unlawful preference ! 
Oh, that thought almost maddens me sometimes. You must 
look down upon me as a poor, abject, weak, and wicked crea- 
ture." 

" Fanny, don't speak so of yourself, you make me miserable 

it is I who ought to beg your forgiveness — ^it is I who have 

been guilty towards you — ^my foolish, selfish vanity could not 
bear to see him prefer you, and I did all I could to take him 
away from you ; but I had no idea you really cared about him so 
much ; I only meant to try my own power ; and then, if yoxi 
bad seemed unhappy, I would have. de§iste^,--at leaat X 

Q 9 
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thoDflit I woM. But you mppeaied to eool, so indiffBratit; and 
dien 1 liked him myself, and then I thought, if you cared to 
little, why there was no leason why I should gLwe Up so bril- 
liant a /Mrrtt, and then — ^I forgot aU about you, and thougfat only 

of myself.** 

M You da think, then, he did like me onoe T 
«^ It was that which piqued me so much ; but if I had known 
what you were feeling, dear Fanny — ^ ' 

•« Oh, Isabella, this is ridiculoiM I Ton are^ as it were, da- 
fending yourself to me — rta me who Stand here aelf-betrayed— , 
self-accused. Oh! it is all wrong; this must not be; we 
must forget all this — ^bury it in oblivion — ^let it be as tfaoi^ it 
had never been. Only make him happy, dearest Isabella, ht 
your own sake — ^for his sake, and a Httle for my sake loo. 
Make him happy, and I shall rejoice in the fate that has made 
you his wife — make him happy, as you value your own happi- 
ness and his in this world and die next But I forget myself 
again. It is not for me to guide others — ^weak, erring, sinful 
ereature that I am J' ' 

She sank on the sofa, and pressing her handa upon her 
eyes, and resting her head on the arm of the soia, she strove 
to command fuid'to subdue herself. 

Isabella stood motionless beside her, in thought as deep and 
* as painful. A mist seemed to have fallen from her sight. She 
looked on life with different eyes from what she had done an 
hour before. 

The broken-hearted, quivering form before her, read her a 
lecture upon the effects of worldliness which she had never 
thought o/ before. She saw, for the first time, what havoc 
blighted afflictions might cause. She thought of her husband, 
and she said to herself, *' Shall I, through my .own ivilfiil folly, 
cause the misery of two good and amiable beings t I have 
already blasted the prospects of one, shall I throw a blight over 
those of the other, and that other the being I have sworn to 
love as long as I have life ? Shall I have robbed poor Fanny 
of what would have made her happiness, and shall I not value 
the prize myself?" 

A flood of tender and self-reproachful feelings rushed over 
her soul. Fanny's grief cut her to tlie heart — she gazed upon 
her till she felt herself cruel and odious. She pictured to her- 
self what sufferings she must have inflicted upon her during the 
days of her courtship, on her wedding-day, on a thousand other 
occasions ; she remembered her unfailing, uncomplaimng gen- 
tleness ; she thought of the good advice she had given her at 
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various times, and felt how generous and how judicious k had 
been. 

Seating herself by her side, she gently lifted her head from 
the sofa — she kissed her — she wept with her — she used every 
tender and endearing epithet — she implored her to be com- 
forted. 

" I am weeping for my own degradation," she replied, ** that 
the secret I scarcely dared own to myself should be uttered 
in positive words, and to you, to his wife ! — and you will be- 
tray me to him, you will tell him, I am sure you will. Oh ! 
that I should have come to this ! — I, who hoped to have passed 
through life with a fair, untarnished name, though my wretched 
heart might break ! Oh, Isabella ! in pity keep my secret — 
spare me this last bitter drop in the cup of life ! He respects 
me now, and I think it would kill me to be despised by him." 

Her broken voice was choked by sobs — she again hid her 
face in her hands — she seemed to shrink into herself. 

" Dearest Fanny ! what shall I say, what shall I do t If you 
knew how your anguish harrows my very soul ! I will prom- 
ise any thing, I will do any thing that can relieve your mind." 

" Will you indeed do any thing that I ask ?" said Fanny, 
looking up from her tears with a face in which beamed a high 
and lofty hope : " Then, all I ask of you is, to be happy : and 
to be truly so, you must place all your happiness in him ; you 
must let no other feelings' interfere with what is conducive to his 
welfare, his respectability. Promise this, Isabella, and I ask 
no more." 

" I promise you, dearest Fanny!" and kneeling at her feet, 
her hands clasped, and laid on Fanny's knees, Isabella sol- 
emnly repeated, " I promise you that, for your sake, as well as 
for his own, I will love, cherish, aiid obey him, in sickness and 
in health, in joy and in sorrow, in poverty or in wealth : I will 
strive to be imto him a loving, dutiful, and virtuous wife." 

"Thank you, my own Isabella!" exclaimed Fanny, and 
throwing themselves into each other's arms, they mingled tears 
and embraces. At length Fanny added, •• It is a weight ofTmy 
mind that I have no longer any thing concealed from you, Isa- 
bella; and if 1 could but feel sure that you, and you only, 
should know my weakness — ^ 

** Shall I promise ?" 

" Do, dearest Isabella ; let me hear a vow of secrecy pass 
your lips, and I think it will go further towards eradicating 
every vestige of former folly than any thing else can do." 
'» I promise you that no one word of this day's conversation 
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shall pass my lips ; and I promise that, except by my future 
conduct, you shall never be reminded of it. Will that satisfy 
you r 

*' Oh, yes, generous, kind, good Isabella. You are only too 
good, too kind, and make me feel so inferior to you." 

'* But, Fanny, we must make haste and go into the country. 
How soon can we go ? I wish we could set out to-morrow ; 1 
long to begin my new career; I am so afraid of growing worldly 
again in London, — I mean worldly in my inclinations ; my ac- 
tions I can control, and my vow is sacred. But how shall I set 
about opening the subject to my husband ? He was really 
angry to-day." 

" What so easy, dearest Isabella ? Go at once to him, and 
say you saw he was annoyed, and that you are sorry he was 
so, and that, rather than annoy him, you are ready to go when- 
ever he wishes." 

" He will think a very sudden change has come over me : 
however, I will try." 

That evening Fanny pleaded a headache, and went to bed. 
She was totally unfitted for society, and could not have ventured 
into Lord Delaford's presence ; so that, when he came in, he 
found Isabella alone. 

For the first time he wished for company ; he felt a tete-d" 
tete with his wife awkward and unpleasant. He was dis- 
pleased and disappointed : it was evident to him he was not 
loved as he loved, and he was not yet worked up to the point 
of accomplishing by authority, what he fain would have accom- 
plished by affection : his manner was cold and abstracted. 

Isabella perceived that Fanny's advice was not given before 
it was needed. 

After a silence of some minutes, during which she had twisted 
a note into every variety of form of which a note is capable, 
and he had turned over the leaves of a very old review, in which 
there was not one entertaining article, she resolved to break the 
ice at once. Shaking back her long locks, she looked up in 
his face, and holding out her hand to him, she said — 

*' I want to make friends, Henry." Then, smiling with a 
frankness of manner, which, when combined with any thing of 
emotion, was in her almost irresistible — " I don't want to lose 
your affections by being obstinate and wilftd, and I am ready to 
go into the country whenever you please." 

<* Are you in earnest, Isabella, or am I dreaming ?" 

*^ I am in real good earnest, and you had better take me in 
^aruem fpr fear my good resolutions should evaporal^. I do 
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really Vfish to go into the country, and to be very good ; as 
good as Fanny." 

"• But can yotrbe happy with only me ?" 

" Why, I mean to try ;" and she gave him a glance, such aa 
a pretty woman can give when she feels she has regained her 
power, but means to use it in the most agreeable manner. 

^' Then I am the happiest of men !" said, and thought. Lord 
Delaford. 

Reconciliation, joy, and peace of mind, are totally uninter- 
esting ; therefore, the sooner the present story is brought to a 
close, the better. Lord and Lady Delaford went almost imme- 
diately to Fordborough Castle — Fanny returned to her father. 
She experienced real pleasure in finding herself again at home, 
and in ministering to the comforts of her kind parent 

By some odd turn of the human mind, the avowal of hei: 
secret feelings to the very person towards whom they weyc an 
injury, went further towards eradicating them than all her own 
reflections and resolutions. Her conscience felt hghter ; she 
looked back upon them as a matter of history ; and her affec- 
tion for Isabella had warmed into a real and ardent friendship. 
Every one loves a person whom they have served, essentially 
served ; and every one loves a person over whose conduct they 
feel they have great influence. 

One morning. Lord Delaford having rode over to Elmsley 
Priory, took an opportunity of telling Fanny that he was the 
happiest of men, and that he was aware he owed all tbis happi- 
ness to her. Then did Fanny enjoy pure and unalloyed satis- 
faction ! She felt she had not lived in vain : she had been of 
service to her fellow-creatures, and she felt raised in her own 
estimation. 

Isabella, meanwhile, laboured hard to put in practice all the 
good advice she had received from Fanny. The happiness 
she found she had the power of bestowing, repaid her for her 
self-denial in relinquishing the exciting pleasures of the great 
world ; and before she had time to weary of her domesticity, 
she found herself in a situation which called forth other, and as 
tender feelings. ^ 

While she was in Italy, a premature confinement had pre- 
vented her knowing the engrossing affection of a mother, and 
had allowed her to plunge again into the vortex of dissipation. 

A growing family is an excellent nostrum for keeping down an 
active, restless spirit. Time, health, and thoughts must be, in 
a great measure, devoted to their children, by those mothers 
who do not utterly neglect their duty ; and the constant inter- 
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course with such a mind as Lord Delaford*s, and the frequent 
visits which, after a time, Fanny paid at Fordborongh Castle, 
gradually produced in her character a reformation of all that 
was reprehensible. 

Fanny found new objects of interest in Isabella's children : 
she was full of occupation at home ; she was her father^s dar- 
ling. Her life was a retired one, especially when Lord and 
Lady Delaford were in London in the spring ; and as there are 
not many very charming partis in the immediate neighbourhod 
of Elmsley Priory, and as she would doubtless be somewhat 
difficult in ner choice, and as she is no longer quite as young or 
as blooming as she has been, it is more than probable she may 
become a " single woman of a certain age.^ 

Though such should be her fate, may she not be allowed to 
have an opinion, should ** affairs of the heart" be discussed in 
her presence ? 
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AN OLD TALE, 

AND OFTEN TOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

Amor che a null' amato, amar |>erdona 
Mi prese del cof tui placer li forte, 
Cbe» come yedi, aneor non m'abandoaa. 

Of late years education has become a sobject of ^neral 
care and attention. But there may be excess even in so 
amiable a feeling as the devotion of a parent to a child ; that 
very devotion may be productive of mischief to its object. No 
pains are spared in cultivating talents, in giving grace, accom- 
plishments, useful information, deep learning ; but it may be a 
question whether the wholesome training of the feelings is as 
judiciously attended to as that of the understanding. May not 
the very importance attached to all concerning the yotmg, lead 
them to think too much of themselves ? Unless they are early 
taught to consider the feelings of others, is not one strong 
motive for controlling their own (that most difficult and most 
necessary of all lessons) utterly neglected ? May not the ex- 
cessive care taken to preserve the purity of the weaker sex 
sometimes lead to consequences the most opposite ? 

When the follies, the frailties, the weaknesses of their nature 
are so carefully concealed from them, how can they acquire the 
habit of regulating fe'elings the very existence of which they 
have never learned, and against the errors of which therefore 
they can never have been cautioned ? 

«^ 'Tis an old tale, and oflen told," yet, perhaps, the frequent 
occurrence of such events as are related in the following story, 
may induce one to look back to the possible causes of their 
frequency. 

Colonel FitzEustace was a person peculiarly calculated to 
inspire an ^nthMsiastic passiop to a warm-hearted and devoted 
girl. Ho was a soldier, and bad but lately returned from the 
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seat of war. The fame of his exploits had preceded his arrival, 
and in the social circle to which the young Eleanor Morton was 
admitted as she emerged from girlhood to womanhood, he was 
received as one of the brave defenders of his native land, to 
whom England owed her eminent position in the scale of 
nations. 

Although military glory is in itself almost a passport to the 
female heart, its effect is certainly enhanced when the outward 
appearance is correspondingly heroic — and Colonel FitzEus- 
tace looked like a hero. The commanding step, the lofty brow, 
the dark flashing eye, which might almost gaze on the sua 
without being dazzled ; the deep, clear, sonorous voice, tbe 
rapid yet distinct utterance, which seemed as if it could make \ 
its commands heard and obeyed, through the roar of cannon 
and the din of battle, combined to form the beau ideal of a . 
warrior. And if that flashing eye should invariably beam with I 
every softer expression, when it dwelt on one favoured object, 1 
if that clear deep voice should suddenly become modulated to 
tbe low thrilling tone of tenderness when it addressed one 
person, what marvel if the bewildered girl yielded up her whole 
soul to the new and engrossing feeling which stole upon ber, 
under the mask of admiration and gratitude ! 

If ever love, fervent, pure, intense, found its shrine in the 
heart of woman, it did in that of Eleanor Morton. But 
Colonel FitzEustace was poor, and it was not till after many 
years of constancy on both sides, that her parents consented to 
their union. She had passed long months of absence, long 
days of sickening hope, long nights of watching, when by the 
death of a distant relation Colonel FitzEustace became heii 
presumptive to the earldom of Sotheron, and in the mean time 
the possession of a competency which enabled their marriage 
to take place. 

Alas! It was not for Eleanor to know unmixed happiness. 
Climate and severe service had undermined her husband's 
constitution, and although they both fancied that the life of 
untroubled serenity they had before them would restore him to 
health, she had the mortification to see him daily become 
weaker, paler, thinner. She could not blind herself to his 
illness, but she fancied in the autumn, that the clear fresh air 
of winter would brace his feeble frame ; in the winter, that the 
mildness of spring would give him renewed vigour ; in the 
spring, that more settled weather would confirm his health ; in 
summer, that autumn would bring the desired change. 

When, however, that autumn came, she had realty to sit by 
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hk sick bed, to smooth his pillow, to watch his waning strength^ 
and at length to hear him in distinct audible words, speak of 
their approaching separation. She had never, even in her 
inagination, admitted such an idea, far less ever imbodied it 
in actual language. When first he spoke, she tried to smile, — 
a faint incredulous smile. But no ! She looked on his hag- 
gard cheeky and the appalling truth was there too visibly written. 
She sat motionless, speechless. Nor did tears come to her re- 
lief tiU be alluded to the prospect of her becoming a mother — 
than the floodgates were opened — siie sobbed convulsivelj, she 
covered his emaciated hand with kisses — she hid her head. 

From that moment she never left his room ; she scarcely ever 
took her eyes off him. She. would not allow any of her family 
to be summoned, for she seemed to dread the participation 
of another in her attendance ; she would have been jealous of 
kia receiving attention or service from any hand but her own. 
She wished to catch every sound of his voice, to hoard up each 
woid, each look, in her memory, as \ treasure for afler-years. 
Tbe moment came-^he died, and she survived. 

Three months afterward she became the widowed mother of 
a boy* That moment of rapture when a mother's eyes are 
blessed with a sight of her firstborn, was to her a moment of 
agony. Then her loss seemed to burst upon her with redoubled 
force. She thought of the happiness she had anticipated, of the 
tenderness with which her husband would have hailed the intelli- 
gence of her safety, of the pride with which he would have 
looked u]Km his boy, and she almost turned away in anguish. 

This was but a passing feeling. The next instant she 
clasped tbe infant to her bosom, she felt as if the beloved of 
her sovl was not wholly torn from her, she had something still 
to live for, something to whicb her existence was necessary, 
and the whole affections of that loving and blighted heart were 
poured forth upon the unconscious infant. She recovered 
slowly, but she did recover. 

Time wore away. She was still young, and might have 
hoped for happiness in a second marriage — but hers was no 
common love. It had taken root in early life, it had been 
nurtured in sorrow, almost in hopelessness, — it had for many 
long years been her thought by day, her dream by night ; it 
was so interwoven with her existence that it could not be 
destroyed but with herself. Devotion to her child, to hU child, 
alone afforded relief to her sorrow and her love. She remem- 
bered all the treasured words . of him who was gone, she 
ttought ever all the plans they had together formed for her 
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little Walter's education, and she considered no sacrifice too 
great that niight by possibility be conducive to his health, or 
to his advantage. Alas! by so doing perhajM she only 
fostered feelings which, in after- life, led to most unfortunate 
results. 

In the common acceptation of the word, she did not spoil her 
boy. She never gave him tlie plaything he cried for ; she 
never yielded to his entreaties in allowing him what she isM- 
gined could be hurtful either to his body or his mind ; but 
every action of her own, and of every one belonging to ber, 
had reference to him alone. 

The best room in the house was his sleeping-apartment, as 
being the most airy and wholesome ; the largest sitting-room 
was appointed for bis playing nursery ; if he looked pale, aa 
air of consternation pervaded the whole household; if he was 
naughty, the wretchedness of his mother was reflected in the 
serious faces of his attendants ; if ho was good, every one ap- 
peared revived ; and regards and pleasures were provided, 
however inconvenient it might be to gratify his fancy of the 
moment. 

Those who were interested for his mother, and wished to 
gratify her feelings, knew that she was only accessible to pleas- 
urable emotions through her boy, and they vied with each 
other in attentions and kindness to iHm. 

Nothing could be more natural, more amiable, than the 
widowed mother's devotion to her only child ; and she fancied 
that she was training his mind to all that was right and vir- 
tuous, for these indulgences were rewards for good behaviour. 
Alas ! in her anxious tenderness, one great lesson was neg- 
lected. She forgot to impress upon his mind that he was only 
one of many creatures, all equal in the sight of their Creator. 
Walter necessarily felt that the universe was formed for him 
alone, and that every thing ought to be subservient to his 
welfare. 

He was a beautiful and an intelligent boy , with all his mother's 
depth and tenderness of feeling ; with all his father's energy 
in accomplishing his purpose ; but being accustomed to find 
those vehement feelings, those energies, the ruling principle of 
the little world around him, he early learned to rule over that 
little world with the most despotic sway. He loved his 
mother ; but he loved her as tyrants love that which ministen 
to their pleasure. She did not dive so deeply into his little 
heart, satisfied with feeling hepself necessary to his happiness. 
Her gentlo and habitually melancholy countenanoe coukl bo 
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lighted up with joy at any proof of affection on his part ; and 
slie looked round with proud exultation when he cried, and 
wept aloud at the prospect of her leaving him to pass a few 
days with a friend. She did not leave him. She yielded to 
Uiis passionate expression of his ungoverned ibelings, and by 
•o doing confirmed him in the habitual indulgence of them. 

The period came when it was deemed proper that he should 
go to school. This was a severe trial ; but here her duty was 
plain before her. She knew that it would be sacrificing her 
boy's welfare to her own gratification, if she persisted in keep- 
ing him at home. 

At ten years old he went to Eton ; and here his natural 
talents, and his animated disposition, soon made him a favour- 
ite with his master and with his companions. Now for almost 
the first time, Eleanor tasted unalloyed happiness. She was 
proud of her son ; she heard him praised by his superiors ; she 
knew he was loved by his comrades ; and when he returned 
for the bolydays, she looked on him with a thrill of rapture, 
such as she had never expected to feel again. Of course, no 
indulgence could be too great for her good, her clever boy. 
Every wish was gratified, every request forestalled. For 
some years she was comparatively a happy woman. 

Walter increased in health and strength, and beauty and 
talents. He was impetuous, but that was natural in youth ; 
he could not bear to be thwarted, but then his wishes were 
generally the offspring of some amiable feeling. If he saw 
distress, his was the open hand to relieve it. Though he 
might perhaps give a guinea to a ragged impostor, and have 
not a sixpence left to bestow on a starving and industrious 
IkAily, this was only the excess of a generous impulse. How 
could he be blamed for yielding to it ? 

He left Eton with the character of an excellent scholar, 
and of a fine fellow. He passed through his career at Oxford 
with more than common credit, and his friends augured that 
he might one day make a figure in public life. His future 
prospects were brilliant, and he was in possession of a fortune 
which rendered him independent of any profession, but which 
was not sufficient to stand in lieu of a profession. A large 
landed property, well attended to, and well administered, is 
occupation in itself, and affords scope for great utility ; but 
there is a certain medium which prevents exertion, and enables 
a person to pass a life of most complete idleness. 

Such was Walter FitzEustace^s situation, when at twenty- 
one he plunged into the vortex of London dissipation, with an 
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ardent imagination, impetuous temper, amiable, but iU-regu* 
lated feelings, and a strong determined will, which had never 
been controlled, and would never brook control. Theie 
were faults which might lead to much mischief, but which 
could not make him less beloved by a doting mother. Tbif 
was a disposition to make him fearfully the slave of love» should 
it once gain dominion over him. However, he returned to 
his adoring mother in the summer with heart as light, and eyes 
as gay and careless as wlien ho left her. She was overjoyed 
to have him once more by her side ; once more to lean on bii 
arm when she took her evening stroll, and to look up in his 
beaming face, and trace in those noble features the forro, the 
expression of his father's ; to listen to his animated accounts 
of debates in Parliament ; to see his cheek glow, and his eys 
flash fire as he talked of liberty, of justice ; and to antioipata 
the moment when the talents of which there seemed to be lo 
rich a promise might excite admiration in the senate. 



CHAPTER H. 

Nous, qui sommcs born^es en tout, comment le sommes nous ti pea 
quand il s'agit de soufFrir f 

MarItavx. 

This following spring FitzEustace again passed the season 
in Lofidon. He had been disappointed in his hopes of being 
returned for a borough ; the scenes of dissipation which had 
completely occupied him the first year, had lost their power to 
interest, and his animated nature was beginning to feel the 
want of some fresh excitement, when he becaige acquainted 
with Lady EUersville. 

She had been married about three years to a dulli proud, 
cold, handsome man, whom she neither hked nor disliked. 
Let it not be imagined that her character was therefore neces- 
sarily cold and heartless. She had been brought up in the 
seclusion of her school-room. She had not been allowed to 
associate with other girls for fear of contamination ; she had 
read no books that had not been previously perused with care 
by her mother or her governess. Her time had been divided 
between her masters, and the proper exercise for her health; 
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' b«f in these walks she had never visited the cottages of the 
poor, lest she might be exposed to infection, or hear tales of 
wo that might be injurious to the innocence of her pure wi- 
sidlied mind. 

The school-room was apart from the rest of the house, and 
she had never been permitted to Jeave it except at stated and 
appointed times. i\or were any visiters admitted within the 
sacred precincts to interrupt the course of her studies. When 
with her parents, she,was treated with all kindness and slSoc- 
tion, but she had nothing in common with (hem. She knew 
not their objects of interest, their friends were almost unknown 
to her except by sight, she could not enter into the subjects of 
their conversation, and when she came forth into the world, 
she had learned as many languages, read as much history, ac- 
quired as many accomplishments as any young lady of her age, 
and had reflected as little upon any subject that has to do with 
real life. She imagined, as many girls do, that marriage was 
as much the object of being brought out, as dancing is the 
object of going to a ball, and looking well the object of dress* 
ing for that ball. 

When, therefore, Lord EUersville proposed to her, and 
was considered by her parents as an unexceptionable parti, 
young, handsome, rich, she accepted him calmly, dutifully, and 
without hesitation. She meant to love him, knowing it was 
right so to do, and she persuaded herself that she really did 
like him very much. In high life, romance is not the besetting 
sin of very young ladies. Their characters do not unfold, like 
Ondine, they do not find out they have a soul until it is some- 
times too late. Matches, apparently the moKt worldly and 
heartless, are occasionally formed by those in the recesses of 
whose hearts the warmest afTcctions, the most disinterested 
feelings are lying dormant. Often, very often, their minds 
are well regulated, their principles strong, and these affections, 
if they cannot find vent in love for their husbands, concentrate 
themselves on their children. But alas! too often also they 
lead to the most lamentable results. 

Lord EUersville unfortunately was not formed to attach such 
a woman as Maria. lie was devoted to field-sports. In 
August he repaired to the Moors to shoot grouse, from 
whence he only returned when partridge-shooting commenced, 
^nd later in the season he went to Melton with a perfect stud 
of horses. This was not flattering to a young and lovely wo- 
man. Her vanity was mortified. In the spring he attended 
$l» HQ«f e 9f hQT^ regularly, although hg i^evej: spoke, fu^g 
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his vote merely served to strengthen the govemnent majori- 
ties. Women are alive to fame ofallkindsy and if her hushtad 
had distinguished himself. Lady Ellersville was one of those 
who would have lived- upon his glories, for there was a IM 
of loftiness in her nature which would have enabled her to 
make pride in her husband supply the place of love for hhD. 
When with her he was careless and indifferent, for haviag 
married at the instigation of his mother, in order that the hon- 
ours of Ellersville might not become extinpt, her principal claim 
upon his affection, or rather his consideration, ceased, when the 
young heir was snatched by death from its doting mother. 

There is something in maternity that opens the heart to all 
kindly emotions of every sort, and it was not tiU she lost hei 
child that Lady Ellersville first felt what a blank and cheeiien 
existence was that of the unloved wife of an unloved husband. 
She then first owned to herself that she did not, could not, love 
the man to whom her fate was united, but that there did exist 
within her warm and ardent feelings, which now must never he 
called forth. 

A fearful barrier is broken down when such a confession is 
made in the secret soul. Pride, however, was one ruling 
principle in her nature, and she resolved that no one shoold 
perceive dial she imagined herself neglected, or that she felt 
mortified. Sjie mixed in the world. She wished to show her 
hnsband that she had charms for others, and she gloried in the 
train of admirers that the fascination of her person and man- 
ners attracted around her. She thought pride must ever 
secure her against any weakness. Alas ! pride is a poor sub- 
stitute for principle. Walter had heard of her as the admired 
Lady Ellersville, who piqued herself upon her indifference, and 
upon her powers of attracting, without courting, the homage 
of the other sex. 

He soon became one of her train, and almost as soon, tired 
of being only one among many on whom she lavished the 
varied charms of her conversation. He could not endure to 
be thus confounded anjong the crowd. He wished to ascer- 
tain that she considered him as superior to the common herd 
of empty young men, and to do so he naturally put forth all 
his powers o^ pleasing. His' eye was more animated, his jest 
more pointed, liis political opinions expressed with more elo- 
quence when she was present. 

Had any one said to him, you are leading a virtuous woman 
from the path of duty, he would have denied the imputation 
with horror. Yet such was indeed the fact. Scarcely a day 
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elapsed in which they did not sec each 6ther, though without 
any preconcerted plan on eitiier side ; and the ball, the assem- 
bly, seemed dull and insipid at which he did not meet the lively, 
tfa^ agreeable^ the lovely Lady Ellcrsville^ Ho began to feel 
indignant that the man who was united to such a woman 
should appear so little aware of the treasure he possessed. He 
then wondered whether she had ever loved him ; whether she 
had ever preferred anybody : whether, if circumstances had 
not prevented her indulging such a feeling, she could ever 
have liked him. 

His thoughts became wholly engrossed by her ; when she was 
present he bad no eyes, no ears for any one else ; and although 
he never breathed a word which could alarm the most rigid 
virtue, the tact with which alt human beings are endowed upon 
that subject gave her heart the delightful consciousness of 
being loved, though nothing was said which forced such a con- 
viction upon her understanding. 

The refinements of polished life threw a halo round the first 
approaches of vice. Of vice, which, if it appeared in its own 
form, would be recogni'^ed as such, and avoided with loathing ; 
but it assumes the mask of all that is harmless and engaging — 
innocent conversation, gay sociability, and does not throw ofif 
the disguise till it has already made deep inroads on the peace 
and on the morals. 

To the fallen and degraded, whom distress, misfortune, 
friendlessness may have driven to a life from which their con- 
science and their feelings often revolt, how wilfully, how wan- 
tonly criminal must the pampered minion of luxury appear, who 
errs in the midst of plenty, pleasure, honour ! Alas ! it is that 
very profusion which gives leisure to the heart and the imagi- 
nation to go astray. The lowly know not the dangers to which 
the great are exposed. Still less can the great estimate the 
temptations to which the poor and friendless are liable. Let 
each be lenient to their erring sisters ! Nor let those who, 
united to the object of their choice, are happy in the inter- 
change of mutual afibction, exult too proudly in their. irre- 
proachable character and untarnished reputation. Rather let 
them thankfiilly and humbly acknowledge the mercy that has 
cast their lot where their inclination and their duty*coincide ; 
which has spared them the misery of warm feelings sent baak 
upon the ardent heart which gave them birth, and the tempta- 
tion of meeting with kindness where it would be sinful to 
indulge the emotions such kindness is calculated to excite. 

Why should I trace the progress of events unfortunately of 
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too common occurrence ? Walter was the first whose eyes 
were opened to the nature of his own feelings ; but Ladj 
EUersville, whose heart, under her guarded exterior, was teem- 
ing with ail the affeotions which are doomed to form the joy 
and respectability^ or the misery and degradation of womaji, 
.at length made the fatal confession to herself. She would 
have avoided him, and sought safety in flight, but Walter was 
too little in the habit of self-denial quietly to relinquish the 
society he found necessary to his happiness. Had Mrs. Fitz* 
Eustace been aware what were the dangers to which her son's 
morals and his welfare were exposed, how little would she 
have rejoiced in his accession to the earldom of Solheron, an 
event which occurred about this period, and which promised 
to afford scope for those talents which were his mother's pride. 
She had scarcely allowed her heart to dilate with the pleasura- 
ble emotions from which even her chastened spirit could not 
defend itself, when she was doomed to a new and unlooked- 
for sorrow. 

The assumed coldness of Lady EUersville only excited and in- 
creased the ardour of Walter's passion, for he loved her with the 
uncontrolled vehemence which characterized all his feelings. . 

The sequel may easily be guessed ! The moment came, 
when the confession locked in the secret bosom of each was 
made to the other. Lord EUersville at length became jealous 
and umbrageous. Her proud spirit could not endure to quail 
under the glance of a man she despised. To avoid suspicion, 
she plunged into actual guilt. 

Oh! if those who headlong follow their own impulses could 
pause to contemplate the misery they inflict! What were the 
past sorrows of Eleanor FitzEustace to the agony she now 
endured, when her son, the consolation of her widowhood, the 
pride of her heart, to whose future career she looked forward 
v/ith high aspirations after fame and honour, whose name, when 
it was mentioned, made her faded countenance light up with a 
gleam of exultation, became a degraded and sinful man ; that 
name avoided by her acquaintance, and only mentioned by her 
friends in a low, subdued, mysterious voice ! 

Those only who have felt the delightful, trembling hopes of 
a parent,*.who have witnessed the gradual unfolding of the in- 
fant mind, watched the ripening intellect, revelled in the 
anticipation of future excellence, can estimate the full measure 
of wretchedness which now overwhelmed the unfortunate 
Eleanor, 

jte^mwhil^, were the erring pair Jiappy ? No I fttt^y the firg^ 
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wild tumult of mingled emotions bad subsided, Lord Sotheion 
attempted to write to bis mother. But many days elapsed 
before be could bring biiDseJfto finisb a letter which he felt it 
possible to send to bis virtuous, his dcvot^, his broken -hearted 
parent. From that moment began the punishment of their 
niisconduct. He was not accustomed to conceal his feelings, 
ia order to spare those of an another. Restless and agitated 
lumselfy he tore the unfinished scrawls to pieces ; he paced the 
apartment wiUi hasty strides, not remembering that ev^fy sign 
of uneasiness in him was a severe pang through Maria's 
beact. 

Fearful of being recognised, shrinking from the eye of her 
Very menials, Lady EllersvilJe experienced all the tortures that 
persons naturally proud and susceptible, yes, and naturally 
virtuous, must endure, when conscious that every one has a 
right to look down upon tliem. 

Under a feigned name they resided at an obscure watering- 
place, anxiously expecting the moment when the divorce 
should pass, and hoping that she might at least become the 
wife of Lord Sothcron before the birth of a child, whose illegit- 
imacy would be a lasting reproach to them. Unfortunately, 
by some unlooked-for circumstances, the divorce did not pass 
till the following session, and a boy was born, in whose uncon- 
scious face its mother could not look without a feeling of guilt 
towards the innocent child. 

Lord Sotheron meanwhile was listless and unoccupied ; he 
was never unkind, but his mode of life was little suited to an 
animated young man in the very flower of manhood, and he 
could not, indeed he did not oflen attempt, to veil his ennui. 
She was bowed down with humiliation ; she could not exert 
herself. Where were all her brilliancy, her wit, the variety, 
the grace of her conversation, which had so enchanted all 
around ? She felt she was dull, and that he on whom her every 
hope depended would be driven to other society for amuse- 
ment. She strove to be entertaining, but how different was 
that forced pleasantry from the gayety of a mind at ease, in- 
spired by the consciousneas of success and admiration. He 
guessed her motive, and for a moment exerted himself to ap- 
pear amused. But how different also was that forced laugh 
from the admiring glance which once beamed applause at her 
every word, which unconsciously followed her every movement. 
In wedded life there is a thousand common subjects of 
interest, little domestic concerns to be discussed ; preparation 
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ibr the reception of friends to be arranged ; there are a thou- 
sand pleasing recollections of pastlicenes of enjoyment, and 
anticipations of the prospects of their children, which prevent 
the t6te-Mete from wearying those whose characters and tem- 
pers are really in unison. But Walter and Lady EUersrille 
had no friends to prepare for, none to talk of, in all the un- 
restrained confidence of intimacy — they could not revert to 
past scenes without recalling those from whom she was for 
ever divided ; they could not retrace the first dawnings of their 
mutual affection, without reviving the recollection of errors 
over which they would gladly draw a veil ; and then— they 
dared not allude to the future lot of their child, for that was 
a subject of unmingled pain to both. 



CHAPTER in. 

And is this eye with tears o'erfraugbt, 

To thine no longer known ? 
This eye that read the tender thought 

Erewhile sofl trembling in thine own ; 
By thee, alas! to weep since taught, ' 
And all its lustre flown ? 

Unpublished Poeau. 

At length the divorce passed, and Maria became the wife 
of him whom she loved with^increasing tenderness, for all she 
had given up foriiis sake only endeared him the more to her. 
Man, on the contrary, though he may feel kindness, pi^, 
gratitude, to woman, for the sacrifices she has made to him, 
considers her as in some measure responsible for those he has 
made to her. 

Maria was now for the first time to see Lord Sotheron's 
mother. Mrs. FitzEustace, though bowed down by tiiis last 
heavy affliction, was too gentle to be soured by it. She pro- 
mised to receive her, when once she was really her daughter- 
in-law. She only wished to contribute, as far as in her lay, to 
the welfare or the comfort of the beloved son who, though no 
longer the pride and joy of her heart, was still to her the most 
precious thing on earth. 

What were Maria's feelings as she drew near the abode of 
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tliat devoted inother, whose fate, already sad, she had so utterly 
blasted ? when she thought of presenting to her a grandchild 
who might not bear the name to which the eldest son of Lord 
Sotheron ought to have been entitled ? No village bells were 
ringing to greet their arrival, no old and faithful servants 
crowding the door to welcome their master's bride. She thought 
of her reception at Eilersville Castle. The approach was 
thronged with villagers, the air resounded with the chimes of the ^ 
neighbouring parishes, the castle terrace was surroiMided with 
the tenantry, the great steps were lined with servants, all eager 
to show attention to their new lady. She was then happy, 
thoughtless, innocent, she could then look back into herself 
without remorse or shame, and she felt, as the carriage drew 
up at Mrs. FitzEustace's door, and as they waited till the ser- 
vant answered the bell, that not all the fervour and depth of her 
devotion to Walter could compepsate, even in this world, for 
the loss of self-esteem, and of respectability in the eyes of 
others. 

They were ushered into the drawing-room by a gray-headed 
man who greeted Walter with respectful but serious afiection. 
He said he would let his mistress know. They heard the doors 
open and shut rapidly, hurried steps in the passage, the 
whispering of subdued female voices, still Mrs. FitzEustace 
did not appear ; and they felt that his mother had need to 
summon all her courage for the dreaded interview. At 
length she entered, and her subdued, mild, broken-hearted 
countenance, went more to Maria's heart than all she had 
hitherto experienced. 

Mrs. FitzEustace embraced her son with the tcRderest 
aflfection ; she kissed Maria, she took her grandchild in her arms, 
she did every thing that kindness could prompt, but they saw 
the quivering lip, they heard the unsteady voice, and Maria's 
shame and remorse nearly overpowered her. Mrs. FitzEustace 
asked some indifferent questions about the weather and the 
journey, and Maria answered it was hot or cold, the journey 
long or short, without knowing what she uttered. Lord 
Sotheron, anxious to escape from a position that was so un- 
pleasant to him, left the room, and they remained alone. A 
few more attempts were made to keep up a languishing con- 
rersation, Maria longed to throw herself at the feet of Walter's 
mother, and there to breathe forth all her agony of self-accusa- 
tion, and to implore her pardon for the sorrow she had brought 
upon her gray hairs ; but there was a gentle reserve about tb^ 
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grief of Eleanor that awed while it touched, that repressed all 
outpourings of the heart while it deeply interested, and Marii 
took refuge in busying herself over the baby till Mrs. Fitz- 
Eustace proposed to show her her room. 

When Maria at length found herself alone, she gave way to 
tears that were perhaps more bitter than any she had hitherto 
shed. She bad'wept for herself, she had wept her fault, she 
kad wept her degradation, but never did she feel that degrada- 
tion so acutely as at this moment. Her sorrows appeared 
to her such guilty ones, that they revolted her ; while Eleanor's^ 
on the contrary, wore a character of holiness, of sanctity. 
And that she should have filled the measure of her bitter cup, 
that she should have crushed the broken spirit ! oh ! it was 
almost too much for endurance. 

The dressing-bell rang. It is wonderful how much those 
who have lived in the world, and whose feelings may be least 
under the salutary control of principle, mechanically submit to 
that of les convenances of society. Slie repressed her tears, 
she calmed her sobs, dressed herself, and went down to dinner 
with a composed voice and tranquil manner. The dinner was 
as uncomfortable as one might expect it to be, under the existing 
circumstances ; the succeeding days were passed in the same 
restraint. The moment never came in which they alluded to past 
events, and although they all felt kindly towards each other, 
there was not the free interchange of thought which alone 
renders a domestic circle truly happy. 

It was not till they had resided for some months under the 
same roof that the barrier of reserve between them was broken 
down. 

Soon after the birth of a second boy, Maria was lying on 
her sofa, while the young Edward was playing on the floor. 
Eleanor caught the expression of anguish with which Maria 
gazed on the eldest ; their eyes met, and thai glance revealed 
to each all that was passing in the mind of the other. At that 
moment all coldness, all reserve, were broken through. 
Throwing herself at the feet of her mother-in-law, and hiding 
her face in her hands, Maria sobbed out, "Forgive me ! oh, 
forgive me ! pardon the ruin I have brought on your son, the 
disgrace I have brought on your grandchild ! No — no ! it is 
impossible ! kind and gentle as you are, you must — you must 
hate me, as well as despise me.*' 

Touched and alarmed at this agony, Mrs. FitzEustace 
raised her, soothed her, bade her be composed. But having 
once opened upon the subject, she poured forth all the pent 
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up feelings of remorse and shame that had sa long been con- 
suming her. They mingled their tears, and Eleanor's gentle 
.words of compassion and forgivenets restored her to some- 
thing like composure. 

From this time, there was no thought of her soul hidden 
from her mother-in-law, and Mrs. FitzEustace's maternal 
partiality saw» in the irresistible attractions of her son, an excuse 
for Maria's fault, which made pity almost usurp the place of 
blame. It became the mother's task to console her who had 
blighted all the prospects of that beloved son ; for Maria saw 
and felt too well that the life of aimless, listless idleness that 
Lord Sotheron led was affecting his spirits, his temper^ and 
his character ; she knew and felt to her heart's core that her 
eldest boy would always have to struggle against the flaw in 
his birth. 

By Eleanor's advice, they resolved to pass some time on the 
continent, till the painful notoriety at present attached to their 
name had in some iheasure subsided, and it was not till after 
the lapse of two or three years that they took possession of 
their magnificent mansion of Stonebury. 

Many were the family discussions to which the arrival of 
Lord and Lady Sotheron gave rise. The gay wished to par- 
ticipate in the society which they thought would probably be 
assembled at Stonebury ; the easy and good-natured under- 
stood that Lady Sotheron had conducted herself with the greatest 
propriety since her present marriage, and were inclined to for- 
get any past misconduct ; the vulgar enjoyed the oppor^piity 
of protecting a person of rank and fortune. On tbe-olher 
hand, the rigid urged the unanswerable argument, that imless 
a decided line be drawn between virtue and vice, there must 
be an utter end of. all morality in the land. They natnrally 
were shocked that the woman who had abandoned all her 
duties, should be at the head of society, enjoying rank, fortune, 
and even respectability. 

Alas ! If they could have read the heart of her whose 
worldly prosperity thus excited their virtuous indignation, they 
would have found her as much an object of pity as those who 
have erred should ever be, to those who need not shrink from 
the reproaches of conscience or the judgment of their fellow- 
creatures. Not one of these visits passed without some occurs 
rence which, to a sensitive mind, gave exquisite paia 

Children are usually a great resource during the formal 
quarter of an hour which precedes a dinner in the country, 
and on one of these occasions, a young lady, in talking to the 

Vol, L— S s 
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eldest boy, called him Lord Stonebaiy. This touched Marit 
where she was most ruloerabley when the young lady's mother 
immediately addressing the younger boy by the title of Lord 
Stonebury, covered her with tenfold confusion. It proved that 
ber story was all known, and all remembered, and she who 
was once the high-bred, the self-possessed Lady Ellersville, 
whose manner of receiving her company had been the admira- 
tion of the most polished society, was awkward, hurried ; she 
addressed people by wrong names, did not hear when she was 
spoken to ; there was a restlessness in iicr eye, and a rapiditj 
in her utterance, very unlike the careless grace with which, 
without appealing to do any thing, she once contrived to put 
every one at their ease. She feared she was not civil enough, 
and a sensation of humility prompted her to change ber seat 
for the purpose of addressing some one to whom she bad not 
already spoken, — then a movement of pride made her spirit 
lebel at so courting vulgar people, who would once have 
thought themselves honoured by a passing acknowledgment 
from ber. This gave her manner an air of constraint. There 
was something out of keeping, and many wondered where was 
the charm of address which had been reckoned so bewitching. 

On another occasion the conversation happened to turn on 

the comparative beauty of the Lady D s. One person 

remarked, that she <' had always thought poor Lady Anne's 
coimtenance the most attractive of all." "I never saw her," 
observed another, who had lately taken a place in the neigh- 
bowj^ood. ^^Oh, no ! She married unfortunately, poor thing! 
ana ran away with Captain B . It was a sad business." 

Maria's burning face betrayed her confusion. The lady 
had scarcely uttered the unfortunate words, when she recol- 
lected, before whom she was speaking. She stopped short, 
and a dead sileixe prevailed. She tried hastily to speak on 
some other subject, but every one felt awkward, and her unas- 
sisted efforts again subsided into silence. Lady Sotheron, dis- 
tressed at the allusion, was confounded at its being seized hy 
others, and the whole evening was to her one of painful en- 
durance. At other times she suffered almost equally from the 
studious avoidance of topics that might in any way be appli- 
cable to herself. In solitude her reflections were all bitter, 
and in society something constantly occurred which brought 
ber situation more painfully to her recollection. 

Walter meantime found his home disagreeable. He was 
^ nf bis own selection, and who were not in 

H9 d^ennined to repair to LondoOj 
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to attend the House of Lords, and to seek interest and excite- 
ment inllhe line which he had often been told he was formed 
to pursue with success. Maria was delighted at this resolu- 
tion. She felt that if he could fulfil an honourable political 
career, she should not be so guilty of having blasted his fate ; 
his mother might once more be proud of her only child, instead 
of mourning in secret over his blighted prospects. 

They went to London, and Lord Sotheron again mixed in 
the society he at once liked and adorned. His spirits revived, 
his eager temper was on fire, and he gave himself up to poli- 
tics with an ardour the more vehement from the state of indo- 
lent vacuity in which he iiad latterly passed his time. She was 
rejoiced to see those eyes again beam with animation, to per- 
ceive energy in every movement, instead of the listless languor 
she had so oAen deplored. She scarcely remarked that eho 
passed hours, days alone, so engrossed was she in his inter- 
ests ; and when he made a brilliant and successful maiden 
speech, she felt proud, nay, almost happy, and wrote to his 
mother with more confidence than she had ever done before. 

Lord Sotheron soon became a person of some importance, 
and he -was invited to all the political dinners of the party to 
which he had attached himself. He thought it necessary to 
give dinners in return — and now arose discussions which made 
Maria's situation more galling to her than ever. The wives of 
these great personages did not visit her, and how awkward to 
preside at one of these grand entertainments with no ladies to 
support her, except the two or three who from family con- 
nexions associated with her, but who were in nowise connected 
with the persons whom Walter wished to cultivate. Her sen- 
sitive mind recoiled from the whole discussion. 

She intreated him to give only men dinners : not to struggle 
after that which they could not accomplish, and she assured 
him she had rather remain in her own room, than go through 
the mortifications and difficulties that must attend her makuig 
one of the party. He but faintly opposed her resolution, 
for in fact, ambition had taken possession of his soul, and he 
blindly followed its impulses. His time was completely occu- 
pied with debates, committees, dinners, which became more and 
more frequent, and Maria sat in her boudoir, eating her solitary 
morsel, and hearing the bustle«of the servants waiting upon the 
party feasting below. Still she would not let herself repine at 
his having at length found scope for his talents. She would 
not wish it otherwise, but she could not help feeling miserable. 

She attended still more to her children. They were always 
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with ber, smd in their infantine prattle she often found pleasure ; 
bol eten from that source she occasionally drank the bitter 
dmi^t of shame. One day they had just returned from a walk 
in the square, where they had been playing with ^me young 
oompamons, when Edward said to her, ** Mamma, why don't 
diey call me lord ? That little boy in blue says he is called 
lord because he is the eldest. Now, I am the eldest, and yet 
Charles and Emily are called lord and lady, and I am not.'' 

This was more than she could endure. She tried to mur- 
miu' something, but her lips refused to move, her tongue to 
otter. She blushed, she quailed under the innocent inquiring 
eye of her child. She hid her face in his curly locks, she drew 
lum closer to her, she smothered him with kisses, she wept 
OTer him, she sobbed, till the child, frightened at the violent 
emotions he had so unconsciously excited, felt there was a 
mystery , and ever after avoided the subject with that precocious 
tact whidi children so often evince. 

Another time he was reading a childish History of Eiigland, 
and when he came to a passage that treated of hereditary suc- 
cession, he said, " Yes — ^the kingdom descends to the king's 
eldest son, as papa's land will descend to me ;" anxious, as 
children always are, to illustrate by. some familiar example. 
She thrilled through every nerve, but she thought it would be 
too cruel to bring him up in this error, from which he must one 
day be painftiHy undeceived. She summoned up all her courage, 
and without daring to reflect on what might be his next question, 
she forced herself to utter, " My dear ! you will not inherit 
your father's lands." There was a constrained solemnity in 
the tone wliich awed the boy. He felt he was on forbidden 
ground, and he said no more. 



CHAPTER IV. 

For I have drunk the cup of bitterncis, 
And having drunk therein of heavenly grace, 
I must not put awaj the cup of shame. 

Souths r. 

Ybars rolled on. Lord Sotherou was more and more en- 
grossed in public affairs, and the time at length arrived when 
Maria regretted those dayiS when he was unknown, and imno- 
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ticed, but when she at least enjoyed the society of him for 
whom she had sacrificed evei^ thmg. 

Her boys went to a public school. It was not till they had 
been there for some time, that Maria remarked there was a 
great change in £dward. His spirits, which had been con- 
stantly and exuberantly gay, were now only occasionally ele- 
vated. His temper, formerly mild and even, was now some- 
times stem and morose ; if his brother thwarted him, he yielded 
immediately, but it was with a sort of proud humility. Instead 
of asking Uie servants to mend any of the implements of his 
boyish amusements, and applying to them for all the various 
little services so often asked, and so willingly performed, he 
would pass whole days mending his own tools ; he would walk 
off to the village to get his knife sharpened, and scrupulously 
pay for it ; in short, there seemed to pervade every action a 
desire not to be beholden to any one. He was tender to his 
mother, fond of his sister, kind to his brother ; still there was 
something unsatisfactory in his manner. 

His pursuits were solitary ; he did not want the companioo- 
ship of his brother : and Charles, in his turn, would say, *^ Oh ! 
Edward goes his own way, so I shall go mine." It sometimes 
occurred that both could not ride, or that both could not shoot, 
or that there was only one place in the carriage, on some ex- 
cursion of pleasure. On such occasions, Edward invariably 
said he preferred staying at home. At length the feeling that 
was rankling in the bosom of the elder boy was inadvertently 
betrayed. 

Edward had seated himself next to his mother at dinner, 
when Charles said laughingly, " This b too bad, Edward ; you 
sat by mamma yesterday; it is not fair play. Come, turn 
out!" 

With a flushed cheek, and an angry eye, the colour mount- 
ing to his very temples, he exclaimed, in a tone but little justi- 
fied by the occasion : — 

" I won't. I have as good a right as you to sit by my mother 
at least. From this place you shall not turn me out." 

Charles answered, "Why, Edward, you are grown so 
crabbed, I don't know what has come to you; however, I 
shall have merrier play-fellows than you when I get back to 
school." 

Maria more than suspected that Edward had learned the 
history of his own birth ; and she also perceived that the in? 
dignant sense of honour, and the independent spiriti whichi if 
properly dire<?ted| might lead to all rtiat w WP8t brilliant an(] 
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admirable, were likely, in Edward's unfortunate circumstances, 
to spoil a disposition naturally anliable and noble. 

Oh ! how painAilly did it then strike her, that her fault was 
thus risited upon her children ! She saw the probability of 
disunion between the brothers, and it was only by true and cor- 
dial affection that their relative situations could be sweetened 
to either of them. She reflected deeply and bitterly upon the 
subject. Profiting perhaps by the errors in her own education, 
she had long come to the conclusion that the best mode of fit- 
ting human creatures for. the world in wliich tliey are lo live, 
and the station they are to fill in that world, is to tell them the 
truth upon all subjects, and to make them acquainted with the 
feelings and interests of their parents. 

On all other topics she had done so, as much as possible ; 
but in this instance, could she herself be the person to lay bare 
her own, and their father's errors f And yet, if Edward already 
knew the fact of his illegitimacy, it were better he should learn 
to view his mother with pity than with contempt ; better he 
should know how truly she repented her fault, than imagine she 
was hardened in guilt ; better that Charles should learn his 
own superior prospects in a manner that should open and 
soften his heart towards his brother. And then her daughter 
Emily ! Would it not be cruel to leave her in ignorance of her 
mother^s situation till she came out into the world, when the 
painful truth must be forced upon her in the most humiliating 
manner, by a thousand inevitable circumstances ? 

She confided her mental struggles to Mrs. FitzEustace, 
who almost constantly resided at Stonebury, and from whom 
she had now no hidden thought. 

Eleanor kindly ofiered to spare her the painful task ; but she 
recalled to her the restraint that had chilled their intercourse, 
while the one subject of strong and mutual interest had been 
avoided ; and she also reminded her, how, from the moment 
they had poured out their hearts to each other, all coldness, all 
reserve, had vanished for ever. 

" How necessary is it, then, that I and my children should 
understand each other's hearts ! " Yes, whatever it may cost 
me, I will tell them all ; and if by suffering guilt may be 
atoned, I shall thus, in some degree, expiate my offence, for 
Heaven alone can judge how keenly I shall suffer !" 

Lord Sotheron had been for some time absent, nor was he 
likely to return. His party had lately come into power, and 
he was eagerly desirous of a public situation of trust, for which 
his talents particularly fitted him. His absences were become 
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SO frequent, and of such long duration, that Maria had lost the 
habit of referring her every action to him. 

family was thirteen, and Edward fifteen ; when Maria one 
morning summoned them all three to her dressing-room. Her 
cheek was pale ; her eye, though sad, was resolved. Slie 
called each to her side, and she imprinted upon each smooth 
open brow, ft fervent kiss. Then clasping her hands, she 
uttered : — 

** May God bless you, my children, and strengthen you and pre- 
serve yon in that innocence wliich is the only thing to be truly 
and earnestly prayed for ! May he in his mercy bless you ! 
My children, the blessing of a mother is good for the souls of 
her children, let that mother's errors be what they may. Come 
nearer, dears. Let me hold your hands ; and you must pro^ 
mise you will still love me. I am going to confess to you, my chil- 
dren, the error — ^yes, I will utter the word — the crime of my 
youth. I was a married woman when I first knew your father^ 
But he to whom I was married did not care for me ; perhaps it 
was my fault he did not — I will not throw any blame on him. 
My heart was desolate ! Your father saw me unhappy, and 
he pitied me — ^he loved me. I forgot my duties, forgot the tow 
I had breathed at the altar, in the sight of God ; I left the hus- 
band I had sworn to love, and gave the love which was his 
due, to another. This is a dreadful, a heinous sin, my children* 
and this sin did your mother commit! But you have been 
early taught to read your Bible, and you have there learned 
that there is more joy in Heaven over one repentant sinner, 
than over iiinety-and-nine just men who need no repentance. 
Oil, blessed words ! How many thousand thousand times hare 
I read, and re-read ye ! Ye alone have preserved me from 
sinking under the load of my guilt. Yes, my children, I have 
repented ; deeply, earnestly, bitterly, unceasingly. I may truly 
say, my sin is ever before me. Oh ! if repentance can find 
mercy at the throne of Heaven, let it find mercy at your hands, 
my children! Pardon, pardon your erring mother!" and 
worked up beyond her powers of endurance, she threw herself 
on her knees at their feet. 

They rushed to her, they kissed her, they raised her to the 
sofa, they soothed her, they wept over her, they lavished on 
her every most touching expression of afilection, they assured 
her of their love, their respect, their veneration. 

" Stop ! stop ! beloved ones. Do not let your tenderness to 
me blind you to the reality of my sin. Love me ! Yes, love 
me still, but I must not let that love confound in your young 
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pity u> jo«r pexutcflC paroB, be once more toot gay, ingenuous 
teUl To« know bow dear yon are to every one m this house. 
Too need hoc wrap yoors^ np in soiitary pride. If mv chil- 
dren shoold not kure eaefa other, th^ am I panished indeed T 
And the pressed her hands tighi orer her eyes as if to shut out 
the horrid pirtore. 

Edward bant into tears, threw his arms roond Charles, and 
gare him awarm and heartfelt fraternal kiss. 

« And yon^Charies, who hare bright prospects before yon 
as far as worldly prosperity tends to happiness, think whose 
ikult deprires your brother of these advantages, and for my 
sake, love him, Charles, more dearjy than ^ther ever loTed 
brother'' 
** 'Hiat I wrill indeed, mamma," cried Charles. 
♦♦My Emily I If you would honour your mother nrove to 
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Let your conduct be such as in some measure to redeem my 
fame !" 

The effect of this scene upon her children was such as to 
repay Maria for ail it had cost her. The brothers were insepa- 
rable. Edward became cheerful, and he willingly accepted 
all the little kindnesses that Charles omitted no opportunity of 
ofiering him. In Charles, there was a tone of deference to his 
elder brother which was very winning, and which went straight 
to the generous heart of Edward. 

One fine winter's morning, Mrs. FitzEustace and Maria 
were watching the two noble boys, as with keepers, dogs, and 
guns, they were before the windows preparing for a shooting 
expedition. They were talking and laughing joyously with 
each otlier, and Maria, turning to Mrs. FitzEustace, with tear- 
ful but beaming eyes, exclaimed, *' I was right, dearest mother, 
was I not, to tell them every thing? Painful as it was, it has 
had the desired effect. Oh ! how can parents who have no- 
thing to blush for, maintain a causeless and mysterious reserve 
towards their children ! Perhaps, many a prodigal might have 
been prudent and thoughtful, if he had known how, for his 
sake, his parents were struggling to keep up a decent appear- 
ance in the world. Confidence produces confidence, and chil- 
dren would have the habit o{ communicating each feeling as it 
arose, and while it was yet capable of being checked, or 
guided aright." And as she spoke, she thought if she had felt 
that tender, fearless confidence in her parents, perhaps her 
mother might have read the guilty secret of her heart, and have 
guarded her against its fatal consequences. 

The office which Lord Sotheron had so eagerly sought was 
given to another, and there appeared in the papers a paragraph 
alluding to the disappointed hopes of a certain noble earl, and 
the necessity that morality should be upheld by the private, as 
well as the public character of those in high official situations. 
This paragraph met the eye of the two persons to whom it 
could give the most acute pain. It crushed, it humbled Maria 
to the very dust. She felt she was, in truth, a blight upon her 
husband's prospects, and she sunk under the painful conviction. 
Lord Sotheron returned to his home, humbled also, but 
soured and imbittered. He was angry with himself for having 
condescended to solicit, indignant with ministers for having re- 
fused, and estranged from Maria, whom he looked upon as the 
clog which must ever prevent his rising in the career for which 
he felt himself formed. Hitherto, although neglectful, he had 
never been unkind ; indeed, on any occasion of illness or dis- 
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tress* he had been attentive and devoted ; she had flattered her- 
self that, ahhough oflen dormant, his affection for her was still 
all there. But ambition, like the love of gambling, when once 
it possesses the mind, gradually swallows up all other feelings, 
and he was now captious, sullen, he spoke sharply to her, 
seemed bored with what she said, and occasionally implied that 
she could know nothing of what was going on in the world. 
She sujSered in silence. This was not a case in which open 
communication would be of any avail. When did a discussion 
ever call back to life extinct affectiop 1 AlSection once extinct, 
what material had she to work upon ? There were moments 
when she thought it hard he should be the person, in manner, 
if not in words, to reproach her for her error. At least that 
error was mutual, and she remembered the arguments^ the en- 
treaties, the vows, the oaths he had employed to lead her to the 
very step for which he now despised her. But oftener, far 
oflener, she foimd excuses for him in that heart where he was 
so dearly cherished ; she reflected how galling it must be to a 
proud and eager temper to have sued in vain ; she looked back 
with tenderness and gratitude to the many proofs of affection he 
had given her in former times, and she pitied, rather than re- 
sented his present irritation. • 

Mrs. FitzEustace remarked with sorrow the altered temper 
of her son, but her health, which had been of late declining, 
had in some measure communicated its languor to her mind. 
She was gradually fading away, but so gradually, that it was 
not till she was very near her end, that her son began to take 
alarm. 

Extreme in every thing, he was angry with her for not having 
warned him of the state of her health. He reproached her for 
having allowed her sickness to creep on, without calling their 
attention to the alarming symptoms of which shd was herself 
aware. She gently smiled, and told him death had no terrors 
for one for whom life had no charms. 

" If I had seen you happy — ^" she added, " but as it is, I 
look forward almost with impatience, to the moment of reunion 
with him from whom my heart has never for one moment been 
severed." 

p As Walter and Maria knelt by their mother's death-bed, as 
she blessed them both with her faint sweet voice, their hearts 
once more opened to each other, and they mingled tears of 
sorrow, which to Maria were not wholly devoid of sweetness. 

As she gazed on the marble brow, and the closed lids of that 
placid countenance, she envied the spirit that was at rest, the 
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heart that was not torn by a thousand conflicting feelings, and 
she longed to be laid in the quiet grave beside her. Alas I 
she .had not yet exhausted the varied sufferings awaiting one 

•* Who, loTing virtue, but by paiiion driven 
To worst extremei, must never, never more 
Honour herseilf— " 

Yet Maria had been more fortunate than many under the 
same chrcnmstances. She had not been deserted by lilm for 
whom she had sacrificed every thing : on the contrary, he had 
made erery reparation in his power. She had been kindly re- 
ceived by his family, she enjoyed rank and riches, her children 
were dutiful and affectionate, no adventitious ciicumstanccs 
aggravated her wretchedness. 

"Hie miseries described in the preceding narrative are simply 
those to which every erring woman is liable. 



CHAPTER V. 

" But guilt, 
And all our sufferinge ?" faid the count. 
The Goth replied, *' Repentance taketh Bin awaj, 
Death remedies the rest." 

SOUTKIT. 

Emily was nearly eighteen, and she was to appear in the 
world as became the daughter of Lord Sotheron, They went 
to London. Maria made up her mind never to accompany her 
daughter, even to the few places where she might be kindly 
received. She thought there was more dignity in voluntarily 
retiring, than in appearing occasionally at some houses, and 
consequently proving that she was not seen elsewhere because 
she would not be admitted. 

Invitations for Lord Sotheron, and Lady Eraily FitzEustace 
flocked to the house, and Maria received thfe cards from the 
porter's hand with a tightness of heart, a difficulty of breathing, 
at which she was herself surprised. — " Can I," she thought! 
" who have endured such real sorrow, be so moved by a con- 
temptible invitation to a foolish balll" But she blushed 
crimson as she felt her daughter's eye glance over the card on 
irhioh her mother's name was omitted. 



^o^rever, she rt^veed ihai Emily knew the troth ; that she 

liyl uoi now lo leani iu The eTening came, when the lorely 

j^^iv Emily FioEustace was to make her debut in the great 

worI(3- Her moiher preskied ai her toilet. She smoothed 

everv curl, she arranged erery fold. Her hands trembled, her 

eve '^^ haggards her voice was unsteady, but she fought 

^^^jj not to allow her emoiion to be visible. She would not 

ck>u»i ^^^ innocent young creature's anticipated joys. • 

]^rd Sotheron was wailing below, and before they enteret] 

the carriage Maria wislied to know if he approved of his 

daughter's dress and appearance. As she held a candle that 

he TS^^^ examine some ornaments he had just given her, he 

•^as forcibly struck by the contrast between the glowing 

cheek, the sparkling eye, the fresh parurc of the blooming 

voung ghrli and tlie neglected dress, the homely morning cap, 

iind above all, the fearful expression of countenance of the 

mother. A pang of remorse shot through him, and he inqiured 

if she felt ill in a tone of unusual tenderness. 

** I am quite well," she answered, hurriedly, and they went 
down-stairs. She remained suspended till she heard their 
carriage drive away, when her overstrung nerves gave way, 
and she flung herself on the sofa in an agony of tears. She 
felt it impossible to try to sleep while thus constrained to de- 
sert the natural dutj* of a mother. Sick at heart, she sat ex- 
pecting her daughter's return, and listening to the eternal 
carriaecs reeling in endless succession to scenes where she 
could "not be admitted to watch over her child. 

At length slic heard the growing sound of approaching 
wheels, and the clatter of the horses^ feet stopping at the door. 
£milv was surprised to find her still up, but was hastening to 
describe all the brilliant scene she had witnessed, when her at- 
tention was arrested by the wo-wom cotmtenance and swollen 
ryes of her mother. 

' •• Mauuna,** she said, *• I will never go out again. I see it 
makes you unhappy. These foolisli flowers, these fine neck- 
laces— ^how you must have suffered while you were dirking 
me out in them. And I ! giddy thing, only thought of the un- 
known wonders I was going to see. Oh, mamma ! how cmel, 
how unfeeling of me !" 

••My child, my child,** interrupted Maria; "it is true I 
have aVuiolv felt seeing you launched on the dangerous and 
storinv sea of lite without my watchful eye to guard you. I 
shovdck deceive \-ou if I attempteil to disguise my pangs of mor- 
tified affection, of mortified pride : but believe me, I should 
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kufier far, far more, if I thought my fault condemned my innocent 

cbild to a life of seclusion. If I thought she was to be cut out 

firom all society because I have forfeited my own place in it. I 

am not so selfish ! Mix with the world, dearest Emily, and trust 

me, that to see you and your brothers good and happy, can 

now alone give this aching heart one throb of pleasure ;" and 

she pressed her hand to her left side, where she had of late 

felt considerable pain and uneasiness ; '* and now, good night, 

my love, I do not feel quite well." 

Habit did not deaden the keenness of her mortification. 
Every night when Emily returned home, Maria underwent the 
same ever new sufferings. To her sensitive feelings, which 
were morbidly alive to every the most indifferent circumstances, 
scarcely a day or an hour passed in which something did not 
oeeor which wounded them. 

If in ordering a dress for Emily, the milliner made use of 
those expressions so common in the mouth of everj marchande 
<fe modes — " On ne le porte plus." — " C'est la mode passee ;'* 
8he shrunk into herself, and thought, " Even the milliner is 
a^are I am excluded from society, and thinks I can know no- 
thing that is going forward in the world." 

One morning a young friend of Emily's called on her at the 
moment when Lord Sotheron was leaving London to pass a 
few days in the country, and she thoughtlessly exclaimed, 
*' Oh I what will you do. Lady Emily? You must go to the 
Spanish ambassador's ball to-morrow night, and who can you 
get to chaperon you?" 

Maria could scarcely command sufficient composure to re- 
Ofiain in the room, and to appear engrossed with the book which 
she had been reading. 

It often happened that in some morning excursion, Emily 
Was joined by one or two of the young men with whom she 
had become acquainted. On such occasions the duty of intro- 
ducmg them to her mother devolved on Emily, and she per- 
formed the necessary little ceremony with grace and modesty 
but with a certain air of shyness and distress. Maria felt that 
in her case the usual order of things was reversed. She felt 
that Emily's acquaintance would look her over with curiosity • 
jhe felt that if any one was a serious admirer, his intentions 
towards the daughter might be influenced by the disgrace of 
;he mother being thus forced upon his recollection • she felt 
;hat Emily was shy, and she fancied she mu5t feel ashamed of 
her, ^ 

to ibi8 m^ner all {he raoytificatlona of the first years after 
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har divorce were renewed with tenfold bitterness. Perhaps 
-the constant state of painful excitement in which she lived, 
combined with late hours (for she invariably sat up till Emily's 
return), might have aggravated a disorder that soon after as- 
sumed a more serious character. Before the London season 
was over, she became so ill that Emily could no longer be in- 
duced to mix in society, but devoted herself to soothing her 
mother's hours of sickness. She had a constant difficulty of 
respiration, a gasping for breath, a palpitation at the heart, for 
which the physicians recommended quiet of mind and body. 
When they had left her one day after a long consultation, she 
smiled, and looking up at Emily, said, 

" They cannot minister to a mind diseased. It is here, my 
child, here !" pressing her hand to her heart. " The canker 
has long been consuming me, and now it will soon have done 
its work. I wish your brothers were in London, for my end 
may perhaps be sudden, and I would not pass away without 
giving them my blessing." Poor Emily communicated her 
mother's wish to Lord Sotheron, and Charles and Edward were 
summoned from college. 

Lord Sotheron was constant in his attentions, and spared no 
pains to soften and alleviate Maria's sufferings. He had once 
truly loved her ; and when he felt assured he was about to lose 
this devoted being, she rose before his imagination beautiful 
and brilliant, the cynosure of all hearts and eyes, as when he 
had first known her, and his conscience told him he had him- 
self blasted all he had so passionately admired. 

One day Maria was much exhausted by a more than usually 
severe attack of palpitation, and they had moved her towards 
an open window. They were all anxiously attending upon 
her, and she gazed round upon the group with tenderness and 
thankfulness. 

"I am better now," she said, "so do not look so much 
frightened, dear children. It is going oflf for this time. Still 
there is no use in our deceiving ourselves and each other. I 
have long felt pain and oppression, which I thought would one 
day prove fatal. But I bless a merciful Providence, who has 
granted me time for repentance and for preparation, and now I 
bless that Providence who will soon release me fh)m my life 
of penance. 

" I trust that the time allowed me has not been allowed me 
in vam. Each bitter pang that I have endured I have consid- 
ered as part of my atonement, and I have offered it up to 
offended Heaven. There is one pain I have been spared I one 
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